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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


In the interval before we receive the rest of the interrupted story 


of the last days of Delhi, we can afford a glance at some other 


things nearer home geographically : and we tind the North of 
Europe in a state of some ferment at the prospect of diplomatic 
if not political troubles; while Paris is getting up the best ex- 
citement it can for want of other provocatives, in anticipation of 
the renewed Conference on the grand ‘‘ Fastern question.”” These 
are the most interesting points in foreign affairs. The report that 
some of the Cagliari prisoners have been released is agreeable as 
far as it goes, but we need to hear more about it. There isa 
new Ministerial crisis in Spain, as yet unexplained, and of 
course worth little attention if it were explained. The Ministerial 
crisis in Brussels also possesses as yet searcely more than a local 
interest. But the meeting at Paris may have practical results ; 
and certainly the anticipative reports of its agenda indicate a 
rather remarkable change in the relations of the European Go- 
vernments. For one reason or another, the Four Powers which 
insisted upon the union of the Prinoipalities are said to have 
veered round to the opposite opinion, which has all along been 
by Great Britain ; and this change is witnessed just as 
the ipalities themselves have resolutely declared in favour of 
union, An intimation, more or less official, has been given 
on the part of one Government at least, the Prussian, that with 
all anxiety to learn the wish of the Moldo-Wallachian people, 
there has been no settled resolution to give that wish effect. In 
fact, the Royal Governments of Europe find that it will not be 
convenient to recognize the Rouman population, and so the subject 
of union is to be dropped. Such is expected to be the practical 
issue of the Paris Conference. 
Although less immediately standing for official arrangement, 


the Holstein is really more important. It is brought 
before us this week by the of the Danish Govern- 
ment and German Diet. The peoplé of Holstein, as of Schleswig, 
having declined the offer of in ion in the Danish Monarchy 


notwithstanding the professed liberality of the terms, the Danish 
Government has issued a circular to its diplomatic agents on the 
Continent and in this country, expressing surprise at the want of 
good feeling in the Holstein Estates; and intimating, that if 
Holstein cannot come to terms with Denmark, it will find the 
Monarchy able to settle matters a son gré. The Danish Minister is 
also in hot water with his own Diet, but apparently from nothing 
more than some want of Parliamentary tact on his part; for not- 
Withstanding minor differences among the Danes, they appear 
generally to support the Government in the idea of reducing 
Schleswig and Holstein to Danish provinces. On the other hand, 
the provinces are understood to be supported by Austria, and still 


| day. 





more actively by Prussia, whose support in 1849 will be remem- 
bered ; while Sweden begins sympathetically to share the politi- | 
eal agitation of Denmark. Thus, interesting events appear to be 
preparing on the Southern shores of the Baltic. 


The Bank of England, at the weekly meoting of the Directors 
on Thursday, raised the rate of discount—that is, the price to 
(With Monrary Svee.emenr. } 





be exacted for the loan of money—to 9 per cent ; and the step’ 
occasioned no excitement. Those two simple facts, positive and 
negative, almost form a sufficient comment on the event of the’ 
The rate of discount is, we believe, unprecedented at, the 
Bank of England; it is 4 per cent above that which was the 
legal rate of interest in this country not many years back, and 
would have been then considered exorbitant ; but now the City 
witnesses the enhancement with calmness. Indeed, the decision of 
the Bank had been anticipated for at least twenty-four hours, 
The intelligence from America showed, that although the crisis 
there had not become worse in its character, it had continued ; 
the demand for money in the West does not relax, and at the” 
same time the prospects of the country are good; hence the 
urgency of requests for remittances, coupled with the opportunity 


| of profitably ‘ placing” money, gives an impulse to the export- 
| ing propensity. The large embatrassments in our own commer- 


cial towns, recently disclosed, arise from the American difficulty, 
and from the collapse of the overgrown trade in acoommodation- 


| paper; and these facts, with the continuance of the demand for 


| bullion on the Continent, rendered it a matter of simple con- 


sistency in the Bank of England to continue the course in which 
it has hitherto moved, by raising the rate of discount until the 
control shall prove effectual on the outflow of bullion. It is the 
universal knowledge of these circumstances which deprives the 
position of all those terrors that we have seen on somewhat 
similar occasions before. 





The special Court of Common Council, held to present ‘the 
Duke of Cambridge with a sword as the gift of the City of Lon- 
don, was the occasion for bringing out important official state- 
ments on the subject most interesting to the public at the present 
day. As Commanider-in-chief of her Majesty's Forces, the Duke 
of Cambridge contradicted the report that there had been a mis- 
understanding between the Commander-in-chief in India and the 
Governor-General ; and the Duke spoke on the subject of India, 
of English duties, and of **s relations with the people, in a 
manner so frank and earnest ihat his denial will be taken for 
something more than official. He gave us the military version : 
Lord Granville, President of the Council, speaking for the civil 
power, also denied the alleged difference between Lord Canning 
and Sir Colin Campbell. Avowing his personal friendship for 
the Governor-General, Lord Gramvillesaid, he happened to know 
that Lord Canning, even during the few weeks of Sir Colin’s re- 
sidence in Calcutta, had discovered his great qualities as a man 
and a soldier. Taking some pains to repel the charge of pusilla- 
nimity, he stated facts to show, that instead of shielding the 
mutineers, Lord Canning had interfered to prevent too lenient a 
treatment of them. These assurances are in so far satisfactory 
—and not premature, On one important point the official state - 
ments are corroborated by our Postscript. \ 

At most of the public meetings the subject of India has 
still been conspicuous, but nowhere do we see it handled with 
that plain and vigorous English style which distinguished Lord 
Shaftesbury’s treatment of the subject last week. Fram so“ 
expressions which he let fall, Lord Shaftesbury created an im>+ 
pression that he was speaking the sentiments of Lord Palamersten ; | 
and nothing could be more completely English. 

Other speakers, however, have somewhat abated their use of 
a subject that perhaps begins to tire by sameness. Lord Brough- 
am, at Leeds, although he did not entirely omit the topic of 
which all are thinking, but expressed himself with great force m 
denouncing any proposal to abandon India, as the abandonment 
of our duty in civilizing, kept more to one of his own special 
subjects—education. He showed how much that is the key to 
all which men chiefly desire in this country—to the possession of 
political franchises, or to advancement in life: and he showed 
how, without eleemosynary assistance, the middle classes might 
aid the working classes in self-education,—if, for instance, cus- 
tomers and shopkeepers would conspire to carry out short time. 
At Leeds, and again at Liverpool, Lord Brougham saw rallying 
around him the notables of all classes and parties, to support that 
mission which he was one of the few to sustain half a century 
ago. 

{Larest Eprrron.] 
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So again, at the Amersham Agricultural Association, Mr. Dis+ 
raeli did but hintin the gentlest manncrat such a subject as 
India ; his own subject being the great improvement which agri- 
cultural societies have assisted to work out in agrieultural coun- 
ties. Mr. Disracli has been the object of some sneers for magni- 
fying the munificence of those local associations which give ‘‘ one 
pound and a coat” as the honorary reward of lifelong service : but if 
Mr. Disraeli speaks common-sense in somewhat sublime language, 
his tale in the present case had at least the advantage of being 
fit for his audience, and true. 

So again, Sir Benjamin Hall, at a local Abergavenny meeting, 
eschewed all politics whatsoever, and illustrated with pointed 
anecdotes the mode in which abstruse subjects have been 
gradually introduced to the agricultural mind—subjects even so 
abstruse as turnips. 





The failure in the launching of the Great Eastern, now chris- 
tened ‘‘ the Leviathan,” at Milwall, is a national disappointment. 
The vessel is finished, at least enough to float; it is a great ex- 
periment ; whether the calculation of its architect will be justi- 
fied by any extraordinary speed or not, the experiment must 
throw considerable light upon the progress of shipbuilding. An 
immense amount of industry, of skill, of labour, and of money, 
has been expended in the work, which has lasted for some years ; 
and on Tuesday every one expected that the ship would slide 
down the inclined planes specially constructed for its peculiar 
mode of launching, and take possession of the water. 
downwards a distance of four feet, and there it remains, firmly 
fixed ; an event implying that the distinguished engineers had 
not thoroughly calculated a// the difficulties which they would 
have to encounter, whether from want of discipline in the sub- 
ordinate hands, or from want of firmness in the structure of the 
inclined planes. ‘The critical inquiry of an accomplished cor- 
respondent disposes us to think that a little more knowledge of 
railway construction would have obviated the interruption of the 
launch. As it is, the public has to suspend its anticipation for 
a month—or longer. 


a 
a 


Che Cnurt. 

Av a Privy Council held in Windsor Castle on Wednesday, it was 
ordered that Parliament should be prorogued from the 6th instant to 
the 17th December. Earl Ducie was sworn in as Lord-Lieutenant of 
the county of Gloucester. The Earl of Clarendon and Earl Granville 
had audicnee of te Queen. 

The Queen and her elder children haye ridden and driven abroad, and 
the Prince Consort has been out shooting. 

The list of guests includes the names of Lord and Lady Palmerston, 
Prince Victor of Hohenlohe, Earl and Countess Granville, and Mr, and 
Lady Frances Baillie. 


™ 


Che Metropolis. 


The Metropolitan event of the week was the ¢ 
great ship, but the City event wes the presents 
a “‘splendid sword” to the Duke of Cambridge. 
was transacted in the Guildhal* on Wednesday. The ancient hall was 
highly decorated for the occasicn with arms, flags, and heraldic blazonry. 
About four o'clock, the Comtaon Council held therein a special cowrt; 
the Lord Mayor presiding, anda multitude of persons looking on, Sir 
John Key performed the function of orator, in a suecinct panegyric, 
which ranked the Royal Duke with Chatham, Pitt, Nelson, Wellington, 
Beckford ; applauded the deeds of the Duke in the Crimea, and his ad- 
ministration of the ; and did not forget to mention the attention he 
has paid to charitable institutions. To this the Duke of Cambridge 
made a modes faa manly answer; expressing the pride he felt at 
having his coul with those of Chatham, Nelson, and Welling- 


ittempted launch of the 
ition of its freedom and 
The latter ceremony 


ton ; and accepting the distinguished mark of the City’s good opinion, 
not only: for but as a compliment to the honour of the Army, 
to which hegiwed his high and distinguished position. 


After the ceremony in the Guildhall, the Duke was entertained by 
Mayor «at the Mansionhouse. Here were gathered a great 
nv of icuous persons to meet him,—Earl Granville, Lord Cran- 
ySorth, Lady Stratford de Redcliffe, the Turkish, American, and 
Biamese Ambassadors, a host of officers who distinguished themselves in 
the late war, and many eminent civil servants. After dinner, there 
were three principal speeches. The Duke of Cambridge, answering for 
the Army, delighted in saying that he loved it; and again insisted on the 
necessity of making it efficient in itself, and adequate in point of number 
tothe work to be done. 

‘See, my Lord Mayor and gentlemen, in what a position our army has 
been placed ! See what has occurred in India! What certainly we had no 
reason to expect. No human being could have anticipated the events which 
have taken place in that quarter of the world: but when I look at the num- 
ber of European troops in India, it is a marvel to me—it must be a marvel 
to everybody—how so small a proportion of European soldiers could have 
held their own as they have done, and could have carried on the extensive 


warlike operations in which they have been engaged. Now, are we doing | 
justice to our army or to ourselves if we place our troops: in so important 


and at the same time so dangerous a position? Surely, as an act of hu- 
manity to the troops we employ, it is = right they should be maintained 
in sufficient force and efficiency to uphold the interest of the empire. I ask 
whether the events which have recently occurred in India ought not to in- 


duce us to open our eyes and to look a little ahead, and never again to allow | 


the interests of the empire to be so seriously endangered? .... Iam 
happy to have the opportunity of saying, what I was very anxious to state, 
that there is no truth whatever in a report I have seen that my excellent 
and gallant friend the Commander-in-chief in India, Sir Colin Campbell, 
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| and.the Governor-General of India, are not on geod terns, 
| from may friend in which he alludes to. this repert haying 

| and he-distinetly and positively denies that the slightest 
curred between them.” 

The American Minister used some strong language. Observing th: 
sympathy had been invoked from foreign nationsm reference to the ste rm 
of affairs in India, he said— -_ 

“Tam not here to speak as to the extent to which 








I have a letter 
been circulated, 
difference had oc. 


my Government or 


the people of the United States sympathize with the struggle of Enc} nd 
against India. That is not the thought I wish to expre The thouch 
that I wish to express is in reference to the treatment that is ter be 
dealt to those who have distinguishe d themselves in the field of crime “ta 
| that unhappy region. Now, crimes are of various descriptions, Mutiny 
and murder are heavy crimes; they are dark and gloomy crimes: byt the 
are crimes known to us all, and they are crimes committed in almost , very 
community, and under almost every government. Penalties are «), ifi- 
cally provided fér these crimes in the respective criminal codes of various 


countries. Let such crimes be punished wherever they occur accordine to 
the law. That is the first and clearest principle of action. But there ay 

| other ecrimes—crimes at least of another character—which become so on. 
strous as to assume the attitude of enmity to the human race; not merely 

| crimes committed with reference to the power of India, not merely crimes 
inimical to England, not merely crimes inimical to Europe and its ciyilizg- 
tion, but crimes that constitute their perpetrators what pirates are, what 
cannibals in the Fejee Islands are—enemies of the human race, and meritine 
not from one nation, not from one people, but from the whole of the human 
race, summary and peremptory extirpation. (Loud cheers.) This, as jt 
appears to me, is not the language of any particular individual or any par- 
ticular country, but the language of human nature; and although IT am 
unable to say how far such language may be concurred in by the great body 
of my fellow citizens on the opposite side of the Atlantic, yet I think I know 
them weil enough to say that no language can be too strong, no words to 
impressive, no foree too sudden, no blows too severe for crimes such as thos¢ 
which have been perpetrated in India.” 

Earl Granville was sponsor for “her Majesty's Ministers.” His 
speech was in one respect the speech of the evening, forming as it did 
a Ministerial defence of Lord Canning. Lord Granville approached that 
topic by eulogizing the conduct of Lord Elgin, who in placing the whok 

| of his available force at the disposal of Lord Canning, had not only ren- 
dered himself unable to carry out his instructions in China, but had de- 
prived himself of any immediate chance of that personal distinction which 
| he had a right to « xpect he should easily obtain. 

**' There is another noble lord in the East upon whom has rested a heavier 
responsibility than has ever been sustained by any subject of her present 
Majesty. Lord Canning did not, as has sometimes been said, solicit office ; 
but when, after careful deliberation on the part of the Government, the 
oflice of Governor-General of India had been offered to him, and when, after 
very mature reflection on his part, he had accepted that office, he proceeded 
to India, and devoted his admirable habits of business to the promotion of 

| every possible material and social improvement in the great peninsula com- 
mitted to his charge. A dreadful event happened—one which, as the noble 
Duke had observed, no one could have anticipated. As soon as that event was 
known in England, the attention of Englishmen was, I may say, entirely 
absorbed by the proceedings in India; and from that moment to the pre- 
sent every step taken by the Governor-General was most anxiously criti- 
cized. Sometimes, I must say, his conduct was very fairly weighed; but 
at other times I think he has been assailed with such wholesale censure and 
condemnation as it was almost impossible for any oue to have deserved. 
Now, I beg that I may not be misunderstuod. I think that no greater mis- 
fortune could happen to this nation than that the public acts of public men 
should not berexposed to the most anxious and severe criticism; and I be- 
lieve that those who criticize such acts with ability and fairness render the 
greatest possible service to the community. At the same time, there is one 
short compound word which will always have its effect with the British 
| public—I mean fair-play ; for, although they like to have public aflitirs dis- 
cussed before them in every shape, they postpone their final judgment until 
they are in possession of all the facts and have heard both sides. eel 
that nothing would be more improper on an occasion like this than to 
enter into an argument or discussion upon points which must be 
reserved for a very different tribunal. I feel, too, that, as connected with 
the Government, it would not be right for me to anticipate the views of 
that Government, which must be officially declared upon every point of 
Lord Canning’s conduct. I think, however, you will allow that it will 
not be altogether unbecoming on my part if I venture very shortly te 
| endeavour to correct some misapprehensions as to certain facts, and to 
state other facts which may help both you and the public to form a just 
conclusion on some questions which have been raised. great many 
accusations have been brought against the Government of India. Some of 
them are of a very trivial character; others depend so entirely upon details 
and cireumstances of which we know absolutely nothing, that I will not 
allude to them. But there is one charge whieh has been urged against 
Lerd Canning, and which appears to me one of the gravest charges that 
could be made against a man in his position—namely, that, giving way 
to a certain sentimental and maudlin humanity, he has forgotten what was 
due to justice, and has interfered with those military authorities in whose 
hands the punishment of the mutineers must mainly rest. Now, upon 
this point the common sense of the public has fully spoken out. Both 
yublie writers and public speakers have done so; and no one, I may say, 
_ laid down more forcibly than the Duke of Cambridge the doc- 
trine that it would be wrong in every point of view if condi 
punishment were not inflicted upon men who have disgraced the 
human form which they bear. I cannot help remarking, that upon 
this subject public opinion has been ratified by a gentleman who 1 
not one of ourselves, and who cannot be supposed to be actuate 
by excited fecling—I mean the most respected Minister of the United 
| States—who, as a disinterested observer, oe justly said that men who 
have committed crimes which prove them to be the enemies of mankind 
at large ought to be extirpated from the face of the earth. I ean only 
say, that if, upon a calm review of the course of Lord Canning’s ad- 
ministration, he should appear to have given way to the maudlin senti- 
| ments to which I have alluded, no feeling of personal friendship would be 
sufficient to prevent me from expressing, at the earliest yp een and in 
the most public manner, my opinion that he is unworthy of the trust which 
has been confided to him. I must say, however, I do not fear that my 
friendship will be put to any such/test as that. I can see nothing in the 
acts of Lord Canning to justify the charges which have been brought against 
him. I shall refer to one ease. The late and much-lamented Mr. Colvin, 
| after showing great energy and admirable judgment in his administration, 
issued a proclamation offering full gue to those rebels whe should submit 
y reprimanded Mr. Colvin for this pro- 


| at once. Lord Canning immediate n - 
| clamation, and directed by telegraph that it should be suppressed , at the 
| same time issuing another of an entirely different tenour. In —_ than el 

upon the 


| letter privately addressed to me by Lord Canning, he has dwel 
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* soreness of heart’—those are his very words -excited by the feeling that ; to be. b } at the moment it was creditable to the decision 
retribution has been delayed upon * Gey ils in human : we - h stress ud the m l ord ( anning that he s mt the most peren; 
has been laid upon a proclamation, or rather or ler, which has been. orders made by the King of Deli. I have done 
issued, Now, I shall give no opinion of my own as to that pro lamati this is not always a. test of 1 il merit, but in 
to whether it was judicious in its suestance, or as to ti time at whi hit ws usta I ill ted mor troops than it was expected 
issued ; but I shall venture to state a few undeniable facts respec - ag i. The | would be ab to assemble, or than it was tl ought pe ssible by the highest 
tendency of that direction or pro lamation was, that ade ath should be intflictes wut ty in Parliament he would be able to obtain: d withon’ physical 
upon all the guilty, although in some cases where { ere cxtenuating sistance from the home Government he has ‘broken the neck’ of one of 
circumstances the ultimate penalty should not be at once th { ) wimidable mutinies which have ever occurred in our dominions. 
strictest injunctions were given to spare none ex ept th ( “i d l saying one word as to Lord Elphinstone. The Pi 
That ord r was addressed ex lusively to th civil at th id 1 : tl i ut OF f their body has di play such q 
give to them one iota of more power than they had before, V - ile t 1 india i have ma le these rem wks with referen to 
them certain directions as to the exercise of those powers wh th : f mem { Ht mise of Pecrs, but it is impossible to over- 
already possesse The only reference to the military author ’ ie « of all cl of the community, whether in 
‘in certain doubtful cases the civil officers shou d not & t themselves but civil o1 i vi ‘ \ itin ' rate the « 
should hand over thei wisoners to the military I riti to ri wit th w h the } of this try | met the diiti F he- este 
‘by them. I know it may be said, that althoug h this order was addressed ) 
the civil authorities, it was calculated indirectly to produce a discouragi The Lord M Elect Diet Cin ene Bs ee 
effect upon the military authorities. l shall give No oj O, | to the Lord ( wellor at his private house, in accordance with an an- 
but I may refer to one cas that hi gag elon arres [b ty re cien stor » ask Queen’s approval of the clection, f course 
are notwo men in India who mort fully deserve th fidence of the publi cil iain fk , Stes Watcher endl becom es wer 
than General Wilson and Sir John Lawrence It aj urs t 1¢ th il alee i that her M y entirely approy ie sel ’ 
Wilson, while showing the greatest boldness ar ry in handlii m yf Lond 
troops and in maint tining the ir discipline, is ! : weful not to ex ne . ' 
them unnecessarily. I believe also, there is doubt that Sir John Law- Mri ‘ deput rf the M 1 Board of 
ren combines the qualitic 3 Ol s die r an sman ina ca Wa m Sir B min H n Thursday | expl 1 to hir 
degree than perhaps any other man in Ind i. B ias | he ¢ al ; -- Board to t of main @ Shesteni’ Yer “tl F 
the proclamation upon these two men? Tt ap) t Wils | were, that the ref juired Metio- 
to Su John Lawren ee fewdays bet re this Selena, A Was 3 ved, Laing | tar } l a with i nding beyond the Metroy 1 
that there were cert in Ley valry Whose mod of utiny had distin- — joundary s - a ) 2 point far | i ain 4 
guished them from their fellows, and that it w L be most expedient an a! Dia pee frig? pen Qt peek . 
pelitie thet ’ » Sir Jol ten igen tae } . om te rat I hol heir d 1 Mh ihiw ul cou nl Lit n 
accordingly asked Sir John Lawrence whether h imself or whether Sir |)", > 8 nay ty o* at note " 
John Lawrence would b yt ed in exercisi my discretion ? Sir Joh uel OL Ut poare, * nae i nou tie pows ) COL ite improvern 
Lawrence ans red in the negative, and said he could not give any au - | On — \ _ ir Henjamin, mm reply, mca to insist that 1b 1s 
ity; and that he did not think General Wilson cou! cercise any tae duty of Board to do whatever i ry to purify the T’ha 
tion ; but that if Gen ral Wilson would make a repa tation at he “(ju in t ettect ialiy, no matt what t ’ may be. He mad 
ters it would probably be attended to, Almost i l \ d it of t fi cial difficulty. The rateable value of the Metrop 
spatch of the letter « taining this t Sir J il - if i B raised 5,000,0007, at 5p eu 
the proclamation. i then wrote to General Wilson i \ would reqr a rate of] han o4¢.; if a per t, 
the proclamation does not spevitic ly appl yet i it Wie , “1 tl ope Pee i o 
justifies you in f lowing out the dictat { ound policy.’ And Sit J Se s : iieieainie L Sir Ben Hall said - 
Lawrenee then went on in- ost clear aud el rin * ti for the Chancel! Sahn Menhees 
merely the humanity, but the s ind al yx he pm t | ‘i TN 4 ™ i \ . 
do not give my own opinion on the subject, although I have formed o ee r ni to uiere ae ry 7 ot | 
but I do think that the opini us of two such men as these are wo f ey acne yaaenay! : Fee tes 
sideration by the public of this country before they come to t ee a a Ls bus thes 
that Lord Canning is a pusillanimous statesman. i a we > > : \ wee — 

“There is another point which has been very much cany ose oo ee 8 be opinion < Bonja 
country, mumely, the s aang Up f Mr. Gran ite t ii i “ ‘i x Mr Phwaltes rhen there is page an oir 
authoritic “ and. - veining rennge It ye ie ; . } | . nt i 5 10.0002 imore Ineney th un is require dd by the wants ol M 
has liberated 150 mutineers. 1 have no means of kn 2 rT . : 
story is true or false, or whether if that act tool pl ) : bert 
circumstances which could justify the Governor-G« ii rho lau ng aoe, hee en ' 
er in disapproving it. But this I know as a positive e Go- abn am, Soe ny; th 
vernor-General sent Mr. Grant not to control the military authorities, ] at S hip moved a few feet and then steod s 
to liberate mutineers or murderers, but as the Lieu int-Governor of th Mithougn Ui ibhic did not cong? at the spoet . 
North-Western Provinees. As the actual Lieutenant-Governor w con- i numil affolding crected on many points wi - 
finedin the fort of Agra, and unable to discharge his civil duti it \ wanted, yet t was a swarm of well-laden craft of all kinds: 
deemed desirable that a locum tenens should be provided, and on that ac- | river, crowd both its banks, and avound the yard reer 
count Mr. Grant was despatched to the distri One of the qualification d men of science mustered strongly, not only from all pa f Pug 
which Lord Canning believed that Mr. Grant possessed t! l, but m Germany, France, America, and Russi rhe Count 
fully impressed with th OETARCS OF NOt interformg \ Paris, the Duke @ ww ule. the Siam Ambassadors, and i 
authorities in the — san be his dut Lords of t nr te ge: ae Mi a ioomin ina 

‘There is one other point which has hardly created as much feeling hei p “; , diss 
as in Seotland -T me uD the alleged di ene | ween Sit inf ny 1) 1 he nr ¢ rents ior lh — ning were ofa very huge, n sl u 
and Lord Canning. 1 was rejoiced to hear that his Royal Highness " mpi id ~ mipuon. — r great ship was to be moved into tl 
ceived exactly the same information which has reached nd that th water on "ct rdles,” forced down a soli lly -« tructed incline by tl 
natural and just indignation of the people of Scotland at their favourite sol- | Pressure of ! draulic rams acting on her bottom, and the tractive fore 
dier being thwarted by a civilian, and what they call a red-tapist, is un- Gf Chains stretch d from the ship to lighters moored in the stream. 


founded. I happen to know, that during the few weeks of Sir Colin Camp- 
dell’s residence in Caleutta, Lord Canning had abundant opportunities of 
discovering and appreciating his great qualities as a man and a soldier, and 
I know also that Sir Colin Campbell during the same period saw i 
admire the indefatigable industry, energy, and courage of Lord Canning a 
Governor-General of Lidia, aud that a solid friendship has been « 

between these two men, who entertain feelings of mutual respect 
gard, 

“Teannot help mentioning a somewhat trivial circumstance, but on 

which shows how cautious we should be in believing rumours that ocea- 
sionally reach us from India. Sir Patrick Grant when leaving Calcutta, 
knowing well the tendency to idle gossip which prevailed among some of 
his fellow countrymen in that.city, particularly when they were excited by 
any extraordinary alarm, determined that, although it would have been 
more convenient to him to travel by the public steamer, he would make the 

Voyagein a man-of-war. He went by a man-of-war; but the cautious tae- 
tics of the old soldier were utterly fruitless, for soon afterwards there ap- 
peared in a portion of the Calcutta press a detailed account of his excursion 
in the public steamer, together with a minute report of his conversations 
with his fellow passengers, ending with the remark attributed to him, that 
he never heard a sound so agreeable as the booming of the guns whieh an- 
nounced his departure from the land of red-tape. 

“* With regard to the charge of the want of energy, industry, and decision 
brought against Lord Canning, I shall only allude to one or two facts. You 
are aware that Lord Canning put restrictions upon the press. ‘This is an- 
other subject upon which I must avoid expressing any opinion ; but I think 
I may say that that resolution of Lord Cauning appe oa to meet with gene- 
tal approbation, and was very fairly treated by the public press of this coun- 
try, notwithstanding the esprit de corps which to a certain degree might be 
expected to influence that press on such a subject. Whether right or wrong, 
it was a step which required great moral courage, and by its adoption Lord 
Canning exposed himself to much persoual unpopularity and obloquy. We 
are bound to consider that aome of the most intelligent men now in India— 
some of the men most accustomed to wield the pen, and who have the great- 
est opportunities of conveying their sentiments and opinions to the mother- 
country—are smarting under the very natural feeling that they have been 
unjustly treated both as regards their character and their property. I think, 
therefore, that some of their statements should be received with due allow- 


ason to 


tablished 


and re- 


ance. There is one more fact which I shall venture to bring before you. I | 


think it 1s one whieh has not yet been stated, and which all will be “glad t 
hear. It is generally known that the King of Delhi made overtures to the 

teging army. Now, it happens that some of the bravest and most 
successful military authorities in that part of India were of opinion 
that so great were the difficulties of the siege those overtures should be 
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There was also a powerful 


motion of th 


array of tackle for checking and regulating the 


in order to command the operations } 
Brunel occupied a rostrum fixed on the inner side of the vessel, It was 
not until half-past twelve that the patient spectators were gratified by 
the commencement of the launch. Miss Hope, daughter of the Chairman 
of the Company, then appeared, and, breaking a bottle of wiw 
the bows of the ship, named her “the Leviathan.” The signal was 
given to launch. But misfortunes at once set in. One band of rk- 
men exceuted an order correctly, but another did exactly the rever. 
rhe consequence was fatel. ‘The ship moved, it is true; but the mis- 

a complication of drums, cylinders, and windlasses 
control of those working it, and knocked down or flung 
Fortunately, one body of workmen stood firm, 
checked the irregular movement, and saved, it is said, hundred 
destruction, One other attempt was made to move the Leviathan. Bu 
again the machinery broke down, and the ship remained where it stood. 
This terminated the proceedings for the day, and adjourned them until 
the 2d December. 

Two of the men injured in the accident, it is supposed will d 


other three ave “ progressing favourably.” 





ip’s descent. 


across 


1 








used machinery 
escaped from th 


into the air five 


row 


te * Ayrton addressed his constituents on Tuesday, at the Beaui 
| Institution, Mile-End. ‘The greater part of his speech related 
| past session. In the section devoted to India he referred the mutiny to 
| annexation, the Persian war, and the appointment of incompetent 
tocrats 
| New Ragged Schools, recently built near Weston Street, Sonth 
were opened by Lord Shaftesbury on Wednesday, in the presences of 
| multitude of people. The buildings are intended to accommodat 
| the destitute children who swarm in that region. The Committee ! 
| raised 400/. out of 7007., the cost of the building. They confident); 
Ito “a philanthropic public” for the remainder. 


to tl 


The solicitors of Mr. Evans, who is now in prison for his offe: 

‘inst Mr, Cadogan, called a public meeting on Monday to agitate for a 
remission of his sentence, on account of its severity, the injystice of the 
conviction itself, and the publie service effected by the disclosures at the 
trial. ‘The large room of the London Tavern was about balf-filled by 

respectable-looking collection of. persons. Mr. F. W. Thomas, an anc- 
tioncer, was called to the chair. ie mentioned that the Jury happered 





entertained. It is easy to say after the event what was the right thing 


to be the “ Chelsea lot,” and thus a portion of them were tenants on the 
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Cadogan estate. Mr. Gammon, one of Evans's solicitors, stated that if : 
his client had pleaded “ guilty,” he would in all probability have escaped 
any punishment ; but he rested on the allegations of his letter being true. 
Mr. Seymour Clarke had told Mr. Gammon that he really did receive a 
message about India one Sunday at Hatfield; but he knew not why it 
was sent, or by whom. In May 1853, Mr. G. F. Smith, acting proprie- 
tor of the Daily News, wrote as follows to the manager of the 7imes— 

**On leaving the Reform Club, at about five minutes past cight o’clock last 
evening, I found in the hall the Trieste telegraph, which had been supplied 
from the Telegraph Office as ordinary news. Had the Telegraph Company any 
right to do this? for if they have a right to dispose of any information sent 
through them, the value of this mode of communication is entirely destroyed. 
A suspicion that news received at the Telegraph Office got rery quickly to 
the Stock Exchange, caused me to instruct our Paris correspondent not to 
send any telegraphs, unless on very extraordinary occasions, between half- 
past eleven a. m. and five o’clock p.m. ; for if not used here, I felt confident 
that thie fact would go to the Stock Exchange.” 

Mr. Cadogan had explained that this affair of the Trieste news arose 
out of a mistake. 

Mr. Warren, Thorne’s solicitor, said he believed Thorne’s object in 
calling on Mr. Cadogan was not to extort money, but with a view to 
serve him; Thorne at the same time hoping that Mr. Cadogan might in | 
return get him some appointment. Mr. Sanders mentioned, as a proof 
of Evans’s probity, that after a prosecution had been commenced by Mr. 
Cadogan, Evans paid every one to whom he was indebted, even taking 
up bills not yet due. Resolutions were passed for sending a memorial in 

vans’s favour to the Home Secretary; and the memorial was nume- 
rously signed. 








Mr. Commissioner Holroyd gave judgment on Tuesday in the case of Sad- 
grove and Ragg. It may be recollected that Ragg had carried on an exten- 
sive system of manufacturing bills of exchange, purporting to be trade bills, 
but really waste paper, signed by clerks and men of straw. Mr. Holroyd 
stigmatized this conduct in proper language, and followed it up by a severe 
sentence, ‘‘ In justice to the bankrupts, I should state that there is no im- 
putation on their conduct since the bankruptcy. I believe they have given 
their assistance te make the best of the estate. But, having anxiously 
weighed all the circumstances of the case, the Court considers that a due re- 

ard to the interests of trade, to the preservation of good faith in commercial 

ealings, to the importance of accuracy and regularity in bookkeeping, and 
to the obligations of traders towards those who are in their employ, demands 
a severe sentence. The judgment of the Court is, that the allowance of the 
certificate of Ragg be refused; and that the allowance of the certificate of 
Sadgrove the younger be suspended for a period of two years from the day 
of the application, and that when granted it be of the third class.”’ But, at 
the suggestion of the assignees, the Commissioner consented to grant pro- 
tection to Sadgrove, who had no hand in the bill system, and who is ‘ old, 
deaf, very blind, and generally infirm.” 

The Committee of Shareholders appointed to investigate the affairs of the 
Surrey Gardens submitted their report to a meeting on Monday. They 
consider that the interest in the Gardens, for which 14,000/. was Tanne | 
was really worth no more than 1000/. ; the music-hall reverting to the free- 
holders at the end of twelve years. When a dividend was paid to the 
shareholders, the Company was quite insolvent—money had to c borrowed 
to pay the dividend. Mr. Tyler and Mr. Weston the Auditor paid nothing 
on their shares. Mr. Tyler got a salary of 600/. ; and a dividend of 95/., 
while he owed 3500/. on his shares. The Committee believe that the gardens 
can be made profitable, but under a very different system. At the meeting, 
it was proposed that the report be adopted; an amendment was moved, 
that the affairs of the Company be left in the hands of the old and new 
Directors: this was rejected, by show of hands, and a poll is to take place. 
It was then moved that Messrs. Coppock, Bain, and Holmes, be removed 
from the Directorate: carried, but a ballot demanded. 





At the Central Criminal Court, on Saturday, Robert Thomas Davis, a car- 
renter, was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged, for murdering 
iis wife. Davis was an inveterate sot. One evening his wife and he re- 
turned home together: in a drunken frenzy, he cut her throat, and gloried 
in the deed. Afterwards he said he loved her too well to hurt a hair of her 
head, had not his senses been destroyed by drink. 

The sentence on De Salvi, for causing the death of Mr. Robertson, in the 
Queen’s Bench Prison, is penal servitude for fifteen years, commencing from 
the present session. 

Joseph Holder, formerly Paymaster of a Militia regiment, was sentenced 
to twelve months’ imprisonment for embezzling 1153/. which came into his 
hands as paymaster, 











In January last, a trunk containing costly articles of apparel and jewels 
of great value belonging to the Countess of Ellesmere was stolen from a 
cab on its way from Cleveland Place to the Paddington station. ‘The Coun- 
tess was about to visit the Queen at Windsor, and the trunk seems to have 
contained the choicest articles of her wardrobe and jewellery, worth in the 
whole more than 10,0007. A reward of 500/. was offered for the recovery of | 
the property; but until very recently no tidings of it could be obtained. 
At length, however, some of the apparel has been discovered, in the house 
of Edward Jackson, an oilman at Shoreditch, and a portion in a parcel 
which he was carrying through the streets. Jackson and his wife were 
arrested, and they have been examined several times before the Worship 
Street Magistrate, on a charge of having ‘‘ unlawful possession” of the 
property : at present the police have not been able to carry the case further 
than that. When Mrs. Jackson was arrested, Stedman, a returned con- 
vict, was sitting with her, having just sold her, apparently, an electro- 
plated tankard. This tankard was supposed to have been stolen; but as 
nothing has been learnt about it, the Magistrate has set Stedman at liberty. 
The Jacksons he has remanded on bail. 

Mr. Edwin Ward Jackson, of Craven Hill Gardens, and a Magistrate for 
Yorkshire, was summoned before Alderman Wire on Saturday, on a charge 
of publishing a libel on Mr. Benjamin Coleman of the Poultry. Many 
years ago, the parties had a quarrel on money matters ; it seems to have 
been su equently patched up; then it again broke out. Recently, Mr. 
Coleman received a letter signed ‘‘ a City Merchant,” in which ‘ a deep- 
dyed scoundrel,” a ‘* designing, plausible Jew,’’ was denounced—* his name 
is Coleman.’ Mr. Coleman believes that this letter was written by Mr. 
Jackson. But he was unable to prove its “‘ publication” further than his 
own reveipt of it—no publication at all. Alderman Wire dismissed the case. 

Then Nr. Sergeant Parry, on behalf of Mr. Jackson, wished to give Mr. 
Coleman into custody on a charge of writing threatening letters to Mr. Jack- 





son with intent to extort money. The Alderman said, a summons must be 
obtained in the usual way. 

Joseph Martin, an old offender, has been cheating tradesmen}by means of 
He represented that he was partner in a large slaveholding 
e had been sent to England to order materials for 


a new trick. 
firm in the Brazils; 





the construction of a town; accordingly, he favoured the tradesmen with 
orders for goods worth many thousands of pounds, directing them to send 
invoices to Brazil, whence they would receive an order for payment on the 
Union Bank, and they could then forward the goods; all this was pre- 
liminary to Martin’s real object—the getting possession without payment of 
a few pounds’ worth of goods as “‘ samples.” He succeeded in many cases 
but was at length detected. The Clerkenwell Magistrate heard some of 
the charges against him on Monday, and then remanded him for a week, 





Provincial. 


The speech of Lord Shaftesbury at the Wimborne meeting in aid of 
the Indian Relief Fund, on the 30th October, briefly alluded to in 
last week’s Spectator, has attracted deserved attention. Lord Shaftes- 
bury began by telling his hearers that they were there not merely to 
contribute— ° 

‘We are also here to sympathize with those who have suffered unpre- 
cedented miseries, resulting, I must say, from unprecedented crimes; 
for whether we consider the things that have been done or the persons who 
have done them, I do not hesitate to affirm that history will not furnish a 
parallel of atrocity either in the —— or in the actual perpetration of 
the cruelty. What were the things that were done? 1 must confess 
before I enter upon this subject, that I have been astonished that some 
persons should have been found to maintain that there ought to be a ree 
serve upon the publication of those enormous crimes ; that the British 
nublie should not be told in plain, forcible, and true language what has 
faa done by these men, a what has been endured by their countrymen 
and countrywomen in the East Indies. These atrocities ought to be known 
as marking a period in the history of our race, marking a period that in 
the nineteenth century men should be found in any nation capable of such 
enormous crimes, and marking a period that, under the ge providence 
of God, there should at the same time have been found people professing the 
Christian religion, capable of enduring with heroism pains and insults more 
grievous than ever were inflicted on any people since the earliest days of 
martyrdom. I was astonished that such reserve should have been advised, 
Doubtless there is a certain reserve that must be practised in the matter of 
public writings, because the cruelties, if recorded, are so vile, 80 dis- 
gusting, so offensive to every sense of modesty and shame, 80 outrageous, 
so exceeding human imagination, that many would recoil from the narra- 
tive, and many would reject it as untrue. But surely there are some 
things that ought to be brought before the British public when we are 
appealing to them, first for contributions, and secondly for sympathy, I 
do think that the history of these cruelties presents a series of atrocities 
for which you will find no parallel in any history whatsoever. Hundreds, 
thousands, have been massacred in the onslaught of towns ; provinces have 
been ravaged ; thousands have been put to death in the momentary excite- 
ment of rage and under the influences of an assault; but where have you 
heard of such cruelties perpetrated in cold blood, when I tell you that I 
myself saw a letter from the highest lady now in India, stating that day by 
day ladies were coming into Caleutta with their ears and their noses cut 
off and their eyes put out—when I tell you that children of the tenderest 
years have been reserved to be put to death under circumstances of the 
most exquisite torture, not in moments of excitement as you read of in 
history when the town of Magdeburg was sacked by the Imperialists, but 
reserved to be tortured in cold blood with the utmost refinement of imagi- 
nation before the eyes of their parents, who were made witnesses of the 
cruelties, and who were made to swallow portions of the flesh cut from the 
limbs of their children, and themselves afterwards burnt over a slow fire, to 
gratify the malignity and the hellish temperament of those creatures who 
bore the human form > And who were they that perpetrated these atrocities ? 
Was this a nation rising in a sense of its wrongs—writhin; under torture, 
plunder, oppression, and cruelty—writhing under the violation of every 
sacred and social right—rising to recover their lost liberties, rising as one 
man to assert their independence and the integrity of their religion? No 
such thing. Has any proclamation been put out by the rebels that they 
have a single wrong to complain of? Have you found in any one instance 
a national or even the symptom of a national rising? Has not the whole 
country, with very few exceptions, been perfectly tranquil and quiescent? 
Have not the greater part of the villagers assisted the Royal troops and 
attempted to discomfit the mutineers? Wherever an eee 2 occurred 
it may be traced to the brigands, and those wild lawless hordes that always 
will be found on ‘the continent of India, wandering from one village to 
another. ‘The villagers themselves in no instance have risen against the 
British power; on the contrary, they have known that their security 
consisted in the vigour and permanence of her Majesty’s dominion. 

‘“ Who, then, were the mutineers, and from whom arose this frightful re- 
bellion? It arose from a monster of our own creation ; it arose from an 
army pampered, flattered, overpaid and underworked; it arose from an 
army that we had raised by discipline into the attitude it had assumed, and 
having given it that discipline and that knowledge of arms under the mili- 
tary profession, / our foolish system and by our neglect we allowed it to 
acquire a sense of its own importance and the conviction that it could actin- 
dependently of its European officers, and that it was as capable as it was 
willing to take the empire into its own hands. Whence did we draw these 
soldiers? We drew them in all their barbarism, in all their corruption, 
from the votaries of the ess Kali—votaries of the grossest, filthiest 
cruelties that ever disgraced mankind. We drew it from a set of men 
whom morality was a dead letter, and then, having constituted them into 
an army, having given them discipline and the force of arms, we wonder 
that these men turn round upon us and say, the power we have we will make 
our own: you are dependent upon us, and we will make you feel the force 
of our authority. But as for grievance, what grievance was ever put for- 
ward ? God knows there is much to be laid te our charge in the govern- 
ment of India, but there is nothing to be laid te our charge in the rule of 
the Sepoy army, except the charge of folly, the charge of ignorance, the 
charge of flattery, the charge I may say 0} foolish and contemptible truck- 
ling to their pride and superstition until we made them believe that their 
gods were as good as our God and their religion as good as our rel 710n. 
Rut now, bear this in mind, the retribution that follows upon these ci ™es 
must be equal to the nature and extent of those crimes themselves. 
maintain that justice, pure simple justice, demands that we should exact of 
these men that compensation that is due to crimes unparalleled in the history 
of mankind. We So met ask for vengeance, God forbid that that word 
should be used in our declamation ; God forbid that that sentiment should 
enter into our hearts. But there is such a thing as justice. There is -_ 
a thing as a sense of justice implanted in the human heart by the hand o 
God himself; and although no private individual should take private Jus- 
tice into his hands, the sword is given to the rulers of a state, and “en 
sword is to be exercised to maintain order and to execute the decrees 0 
God against those who wantonly shed the blood of their fellows. | J —) 

I maintain, must be satisfied ; every principle of policy, every princip 4 . 
religion, requires it. It is the greatest policy in the sense of humanity oni 
justice should be fully exercised. If you do not exercise Justice - this 
principle, I maintain that our tenure of India, with all the great advan- 
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3 that must result to the many millions of the human race in India, 
will become utterly impossible. Europeans must live isolated from one 
another. You cannot have every European officer guarded by a body of 
European troops; you must invest him with all that security, all that force, 
that belongs to the great power of the British empire, when it is known that 
she will protect the very meanest of her subjects in all his rights and in 
all the duties he is called upon to fulfil. Again, I maintain that in 
the sense of humanity, justice, complete justice, must be done to the full, 
if it be only to check the feeling that is rapidly growing up—and how can 
we wonder at it ?—among the Europeans in India. If the Government of 
that country should lead Europeans to believe that full justice was not to 
be done to the perpetrators of these enormous crimes, depend upon it, pri- 
vate justice an individual action will take the place of public justice and 

ublic action. I saw a letter from a man holding almost the highest station 
in India, who used these emphatic and most valuable words—‘ Of all the 
evils produced by this state of things in India, there is not one so great, not 
one so difficult to overcome, as the feeling of intense and dreadful exe- 
eration that has arisen on the part of the Europeans towards every 
man of a coloured skin. It will be next to impossible for many years to 
come, that we in the government of India shall be able to do anything for 
the benefit of the Natives. I maintain,’ he says, ‘that it will be absolutely 
impossible to elevate their position by placing them in any situation of 
trust, so great is the feeling of detestation towards them on the part of the 
Europeans.’ Therefore, for the sake of humanity, for the sake of the Na- 
tives themselves, for the } poe pond of this extensive region, the Govern- 
ment should come forward and say—‘ Trust to us; we will take care that 
justice shall be done upon every one of those who perpetrated these crimes ; 
those who have stained their hands in blood shall pay the forfeit due to 
blood; those whom we think fit to spare and not consign to the executioner 
shall be sent out of the country across the seas, there to suffer penal servi- 
tude for the remainder of their lives.’ I say this with some force and 
anxiety, because there has appeared in India a proclamation which seemed 
to have another complexion, another tendency. But I believe that the pro- 
clamation which appeared the other day, signed by Lord Canning, in which 
he gives instruction to the civil officers to exercise great discrimination, was 
intended only to prevent, in the exasperation of feeling, any wild justice. 
But I felt regret that the proclamation did not begin by stating what were 
the views of the Government with respect to these atrocities; that it did not 
begin by saying—‘ We admit all these atrocities; trust to us to execute jus- 
tice; we hope you will not in any wild way take the execution of justice 
into your own hands.’ Again, I was terrified by the last despatch in 
consequence of reading that Mr. J. P. Grant had gone into the 
North-west Provinces, and the telegraph says—I hope and trust it is 
not true, and I know that the feeling of her Majesty’s Gove rnment is the 
same—that Mr. Grant has interfered with a military officer, Colonel Neill, 
and has set at liberty one hundred and fifty of the Cawnpore mutineers— 
those men who are dyed with blood that nothing can wash out, and who are 
stained with crimes that far exceed the power of imagination. If this be so, 
there is an end to all hopes of order and peace in India. But God forbid it 
should be true! But to turn to another point. Look what has been done 
by a military officer. Read the general order of that noble soldier and gal- 
lant Christian Major-General Wilson, to whom was confided the honour of 
directing the attack on the devoted city of Delhi. Mark his words—‘ Major- 
General Wilson need hardly remind the troops of the cruel murders com- 
mitted on their officers and comrades, as well as their wives and children, to 
move them in the deadly struggle. No quarter should be given to the mu- 
tineers. At the same time, for the sake of humanity and the honour of the 
country they belong to, he calls upon them to spare all women and children 
that may come in their way.’ I confess that when I read that general order, 
I was almost moved to tears in deep thankfulness to Almighty God that he 
had raised up such a man, and put such sentiments into his heart upon such 
an occasion ; and I did also rejoice that those noble fellows under his com- 
mand, notwithstanding their exasperation, notwithstanding the fury of the 
assault, listened to his request. ey repudiated with horror the precedent 
set them by the heathen,—they spared the innocent women and children; 
and I call upon you to thank God and rejoice with me that you and I are 
fellow citizens with such glorious soldiers and such brave men. Well, now, 
the Sepoys were the perpetrators of all these things. 
“* But I must say I hope and trust that while the Government finds it ne- 
cessary to exercise the utmost rigour, it will, on the other hand, be un- 
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sparing in honour and reward to every one who has done his duty on this | 


trying occasion. I trust there will be no stint to the English soldiers, be 
they officers or be they privates. I trust there will be no stint to the Na- 
tives, be they villagers or be they rajahs; and we have to rejoice that there 
have been great instances of mE fidelity by Native princes coming in with 
money and contingents to the siege of Delhi. Now, what do we suppose 
has been the cause of this insurrection? That it had not sprung from any 
wrong inflicted —_ the people is quite clear. I think there is no one 
-— part of this history that may not be explained by the ordinary prin- 
ciples of human nature. I cannot believe that what they are pleased to call 
their religion had very much to do with the genera) spirit of the mutineers. 
That the Mahometans had acted with great force on the leaders of the 


Brahminical party I doubt not, and that these men together influenced the | 


Sepoys I believe. The whole case is well stated in an extract from Mr. 
James Kennedy, missionary at Benares. He writes in these remarkable 
words—‘* What can be the cause of all this frenzy against us? Surely our 
Government +has most grievously oppressed them? All I can say is, the 
people themselves give no such reply. What I have heard asserted by 


trust we shall show that, having exacted justice upon the culprit, 
everything else shall be forgotten, and that our sole labour shall be 
to do everything that we can to advance their temporal and eternal 
interest. 1 trust this will be the beginning of a new order of things 
—of wisdom, judgment, knowledge, and good government for all those 
mighty millions that are confided to our charge. But we have far higher 
considerations than these to which we must one and all, from the Queen to 
the ragged boy sweeping the crossing, direct our attention and our prayers. 
We must now enter upon a bolder, truer, and more Christian course. We 
must go forward in the plainest, simplest, and most open manner to declare 

that the Government of India is a Christian Government—that it rests upon 

Christian principles, that it has Christian views, and that it will go forward 

to Christian action. Simultaneous with that, the English Government 
must declare that it will never, directly or indirectly, either by itself use 

or permit others to use force or bribery, or any illicit mode whatsoever, in 

order to turn the Natives from their faith. You must give to them precisely 

the same right in matters religious as you claim for yourselves,” 

Lord Brougham, who seems to have taken a new lease of public and 
private life in this his seventy-ninth year, gave another evidence of his 
vigour on Tuesday, by doing duty as President of a soirée of the Leeds 
Mechanics and Literary Institution, On the platform beside him were 
other friends of education,—Mr. Monckton Milnes, Mr. M. T. Baines, 
Mr. Pease, Dr. Hook, and Dr. Booth, The President began his speech 
in a characteristic fashion— 

** Ladies and gentlemen, I assure you it gives me the most unfeigned sa- 
tisfaction to find himself once more among my old and valued friends and 
constituents. It carries me back to seven-and-twenty years ago, when I re- 
ceived at the hands of the people of Yorkshire the greatest and proudest me- 
morial of my country’s ae and of their kindness—the highest and most 
i honour of my life. But,’ he continued, ‘‘as nothing is more use- 
ess than vain declamation—as nothing could excuse it unless the expression 
of my heartfelt sense of the kindness of the people of Yorkshire—so nothin 
would excuse my prolonging it for an instant to the exclusion of more usefu 
and therefore more important matter ; for we are here met upon a practical 
subject, the education of the people, and especially of the working classes of 
the people, not excepting those immediately above the working classes— 
namely the middle classes, without whose education, ay, let me add, con- 
siderably improved education, there is no safety either for those above them 
or for those beneath them in the scale of society. It is neither upon the im- 
“te ment of the higher classes nor the improvement of the humbler classes, 

ut upon the improvement of the middle classes, that the security of both 
—— 
aunching at once into his theme, he commented on the material im- 
provement that has taken place in Leeds in twenty-seven years; showed 
the benefits that may be derived from judicious lectures, and the greater 
benefits that are likely to accrue from the stimulus given to education by the 
wholesome proceedings of the Society of Arts, and the examina s they 
have instituted in all parts of the country—examinations where thy » orking 
classes are the principal competitors ; and insisted with emphasis, that ‘we 
shall do nothing solid and substantial to help the education of the people, 
unless the people will educate themselves.” Next, he showed how the 
middle classes might help those below them in station without breaking in 
upon remy sng by gradually shortening the hours of labour. The 
shopkeeper might shut his shop earlier ; the manufacturer might by degrees 
arrange so as to press less hard upon workpeople than at present : and in 
this way young persons released from work might have some time for the 
recreation of their bodies and the improvement of their minds, Another 
point which Lord Brougham urged with great earnestness was, that some 
system of examination to test qualifications should be established in the case 
of schoolmasters, The clergy, medical men, lawyers, must pass some ex- 
amination. ‘Then, why should it be that the important office upon which 
so much depends—that of a schoolmaster—should be taken up by any one 
how utterly incapable soever he may be from previous habits, from know- 
ledge, or from ability—ey, or from character, to exercise that important 
office ?”’ 


Lord Brougham pointed out how in future there will be greatcr encou- 
ragement than ever for young persons to acquire knowledge, by -Lowing 


that after the extinction of the foul and execrable rebellion in lucia, there 
will be ‘‘ such a new modelling and such an increase of all the civii and other 
offices in that vast dominion, as must afford the most important, (\ tensive, 
and valuable encouragement to all persons well educated.” This led him 
to speak eloquently of the mutiny; its sudden outburst without warning, 
which he likened to the typhoon; its purely military character; the cou- 
rage with which it had been met by civil and military officers; and the in- 
caleulable, the unspeakable claims, which our soldiers have upon the grati- 
tude of the country. ‘* Then,” he exclaimed, “‘ never let it for a mgment 
be supposed that we dare abandon our hold of India, though uy ot that 
neither our wealth nor power in the slightest degree depends, Some of our 
ill-wishers on the Continent have a notion that if we lose India we are done. 
There never was a greater delusion. Long before we gained India, we stood 
as high in the nations of the world as we have stood since; and if we lost 
India tomorrow, we should stand as high as we do now: but if we lose it 
we abandon millions and millions to the most cruel of all fates—the anarchy, 
the rapine, and the blood of their own contending chiefs and tyrants; and if 
we lose it after being defeated, our reputation is gone for ever, and we are safe 


in no quarter of the world.” 


scores of individuals is, that our whole system—missions, schools, railways, | 


electric telegraphs, &e.—is taking away and destroying their religion ; they 
can stand it no longer.” That is to say, these leaders of false religion in 
India find the whole system is crumbling and slipping from under their feet 
in the presence of civilization; that it was destroying the ground upon 
which they stood ; and that the time was come to make one desperate effort 
to stand or fall. But that the eighty thousand mutineers had any such 
sentiments as these I cannot believe. “Nothing so noble had animated their 
breasts as the love of their own false religion. ~ It does not appear that 
In one single instance they have put it forward as the plea for this rebellion. 
But when the opportunity came, they murdered their officers and plundered 
the treasury. * Money is thie root of allevil.’ These ‘ noble fellows,’ whom 
o_ are asked to believe rebelled for their religion—these precious fellows, 
ving begun by murdering their officers, invariably proceeded to ‘ loot’ the 
let us bei That was the beginning and end of all their operations. Don’t 
them to the that anything so generous as adherence to their vile faith led 
pans B ese enormous crimes. Jt was the love of blood and the love of 
“ ‘4 
result of. te we close we must come to this, What is to be the 
ble. all these great successes with which it has pleased Providence to 
enliad ton ps we to stop short here and be satisfied with veers, 
thm a - ct victory and turn it to the best account for the benefit 
ihe tae ble ‘ _ tonour of God? God forbid that we should not see in this 
great ~ rw opportunity that was ever afforded men as a nation to do 
Sone Temeetne e ' neration in which we live, and to generations which may 
that alth * trust we shall begin by showing the Natives of India, 
at although they sought our injury, we will seek their good, I 


Lord Brougham’s speech was frequently interrupted with bursts of 
applause, redoubled when he sat down, 

The other speakers were Mr, Milnes, Dr. Booth, Dr. Hook, Mr. Pease, 
and Mr. W. E. Forster. Resolutions, or “ sentiments,’ were carried 
urging the adoption of the study of the processes of our great industrial 
arts in the class instruction of artisans; and cxpressing approval of the 
system of examination of the Socicty of Arts and of the Hebdomadal 


| Council of the University of Oxford. 





Lord Brougham proceeded to Liverpool on Thursday, to inaugurate 
the Queen’s College, an establishment recently formed to serve as a con- 
necting link between the Liverpool Institute and the University of Lon- 
don, His inaugural speech had a strong local interest, and contained 
some sound advice. In answering a vote of thanks, he touched wpun a 
topic of newer and more general interest— & 

‘I speak in Liverpool, which was once the seat of the infergal African 
slave-trade. It is to me a matter of unspeakable delight and exultation 
which I cannot suppress within my bosom, that 1 have lived to see not even 
the shadow of a shade holding by that execrable traffic. Let us hope that 
we ure not to see it revived under another name. Let us hope that the 
Planter party will no longer exercise an influence, not merely to be de- 
plored, but to be reprobated, over certain potentates with whom we are in 
alliance, and of whom 1 wish to speak with the greatest respect; but I 
grieve to find what I predicted in the House of Lords last July, that in this 
ridiculous pretext to encourage ‘the emigration,’ as it is called, of ‘ free 
African labourers,’ which is an attempt to revive the African slave-trade—I 
grieve to say, and I am surprised to tind, that what I then predicted bas 
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been more than verified, and that the innocent, and useful, and civilizing 
commerce of Africa, is for the present suspended by that speculation. 
hope and trust that there will speedily be an end toit; but I could not 
have left Liverpool without lifting up my voice to denounce that which I 
call, not an abomination, far from it, but a delusion prevailing elsewhere.” 

East Retford is about to build for itself new National Schools, and on 
Tuesday the Duke of Newcastle laid their foundation-stone. In the 
evening he attended a meeting of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. In his speech he referred to the Church in 
India, and showed that the Indian Government have not absolutely re- 
pudiated Christianity. As to the future, he laid it down, that although 
the Goverament must not attempt to convert, it must avow its faith, and 
give complete toleration. 

The annual distribution of prizes 









awarded by the Council of the East 
Lancashire Union of Mechanics Institutes took place at Burnley on 
Wednesday. Strong speeches on behalf of e xtc nding education were 
made by the Bishop ‘of Manche ster, who occupied the chair, Sir J. Kay 
Shuttleworth, Colonel Patten, Mr. W. Cowper, and Sir John Pakington. 

Sir George Grey, who has been staying a short time at his house at 
ded a meet- 








Falloden, visited his constituents at Me rpeth last week, atten 
ing to promote the rebuilding of a school, and discoursed on education 


with the reserve of a Cabinet Minister 

Lord § sandon recently presided at the annual distribution of prizes 
given by the Socicty for the Advancement of Education in the Mining 
and Manufacturing districts of North Staffordshire ; Stoke apen--Te nt 
being the place of meeting. In his opening address be enlarged on the 
bad economy shown by the working classes in taking their children from 
school at an carly age; and gave the m some sound advice. 


The Bishop of Oxford began the triennial visitation of his diocese on 
Wednesday ; opening the proceedings with a long charge to the assembled 
clergy. Besides being a sort of compte rendu for the last three years on 
education, church-extension, the administration of Divine worship, the 
proceedings of Convocation, and the Divorce Act, it included an earnest 
exhortation to the clergy to preach short, rousing, hearty s and 
at least once on Sunday to preach not from a manuscript, nor from me- 
mory, but from the heart. 











rmons, 








Mr. Disracli was present with the other Members for Buckin nl 
shire at the annual mecting of the Ame rsham Agricultural Assoc 
la st week ; but he contented himself with some after-dinner pore 


agricultu al societies. 
Mr. Henry Drummond, ultural 


at the dinner of the Dorking Agri 
Society, made an amusing speech on the degeneracy of beer, th 
sity of practical education, and other social t: pies. 

* T like those eups that have been distributed this evi 
hardly admire them empty. I should like to see them filled with 
good ale, such as I used to have when [ was a young man—ale ten bushicls 
to the hogshead—that was the thing when I was young; but it has now 
gone clean out of the county, for 1 don’t know where it is to be found 
m fact, I don’t believe it is to be found in the country. It has 








ning, but 1 








been said that the longer we live the mo vance. ‘That 
to some extent, but we don’t advance in at least not in b 





But you must advance; you must leave nothing undone that you ought or 
ean do. It is all very well for a boarding-schooi girl to say, * I have only 
; Yon Saeeg 

Phat might do 


«nother year to stay, and my education will be finished.’ | 
for her, but not for a man with ] v has his 
? 





any brains atall. A man nev 


education finished ; and all I can say to you in this room is, that if you do 
not farm better now than you did ten years ago, you must be great dolts 
indeed. I see on one of the banners here the w vids * Scientific Agriculture.’ 
Well, that means that you must « xpe rimentali You cannot do anything 
without ¢ periments You cannot advance in your undertakings ; you cannot 


effect any grand i improveme nts; you pone ‘hope to succeed without you 


make experiments. It is to the results xperiments you must —s k for 


advancement and success. You may t alk of education; but what is use 
of all your education without you put it to some practical use ? " m 19 
enemy to education, but I aman enemy to eant and humbug wherever I find 
it; and I think the present system of education in your schools is nothing 
more than rank nonsense. I want to see every class of society, everybody 
educated. [I went to two Ministers of the Crown last year, when an 


mmense it rumber of skilled artisans were out of employment at Woolwich ; 
and what do you think those two fellows told me ? : hy, they told me that 


labour would find its level, like water. Very likely ; but watcr did not have 





















a wife and seven children. It is all humbug to talk about supply and de- 
mand. I have no doubt that in the course of time the Dorking labour 

may be compelled to go to Liverpool for employment ; but if they wait until 
diverpool can et uploy them all, Lam afraid many will die of starvation | 
fore the day arrives, ” 

Mr. Drummond's audience, ging from their laughter, must havi 
found his lecture on rural « 8, if not instructive, at least highly 
amusing. 

The annual meeting of the Abergavenny Agricultural Association 
was held at Abergavenny last weck. Sir Benjamin Hall and Colonel 
Clifford were the prominent after-dinner speake: Sir Benjamin amused 


his audience, in the course of his speech, by telling them the origin 
of turnip-growing in the county. 

“Twill tell you an anecdote that I heard my father relate 
About forty-five years ago, he endeavoured to persuade his 
the hilly district to grow turnips, that their sheep and cattle mi 
them. Ife was told in very strong and emphatic language by the in- 
habitants of the district, that a Welsh sheep would not look turnip, 
and wovld scorn to eat one. My father was determined to convince his 





tenants that Welsh sheep would eat turnips; so, on the top of a hill, 
on the very highest point of his estate, he hada very fine fi ld of tur- 
nips. It was walled round, and a strong fence was put on the top 
of the will, with a kind of chevaux de frise, to prevent those very 
nimble quadr — the Welsh sheep from getting over and destroying the 
crop. W a 1e turnips grew, and winter came ; the sheep began to flock 
about the voads, and the chevaux de frise was taken down. Over jumped 


the Welsh sheep, and of course in a few days the field was tilled with them. 
My father was apprised that this was the case, and he pounded all the 
sheep. That was a very heinous offence for a landlord to commit towards 
his tenants; but he put a very high price “pen the . unage that had been 
done. They complained very much about it, but he begge: ay assure then 

that the business did not concern them; that it could not be their shee “ 
that were pounded; for he had it upon the word and honour of Welshmen 
that their sheep would not so much as look at a turnip. This had the 
desired etfeot ; and at last my father consented to have the sheep released 
from the pound upon the owners declaring that, on their consciences, the 


| 


Welsh sheep would eat turnips. 


| A it That was the commencement of turnip- 
growimg at Aberearne. 





Two candidates are fairly before the electors of Harwich,—Mr, Bag. 
shaw junior, the son of the sitting Member; and Mr Arcedeckne, late 
High Sheritf of Suffolk. This eccentric ge -ntleman professes L, ibe ralism, 
and expresses a hope that he shall be “duly registered A, 1,’ by the 
e le ctors. 

The 68th Regiment of Foot is about to embark for India. 
instant, the anniversary of Inkerman, the Duke of Cambridge prese uted 
the regiment with new colours, on Southsea Common. The old colours 
were wreathed with laurel, in memory of the great fight three years ago. 
It will be recollected that Sir George Cathcart met death in leading 
on a party of the 68th. am 


i 


On the 5th 


Mr. Lindsay met a number of his constituents in the Tynemouth Assem- 
bly Rooms on Monday, and discoursed at length on the Great in istern, 
the Indian mutiny, and future Indian government. The prominent 
section of his speech, however, related to the new big ship. 

A ne w era in shipping matters was very shortly expected to be introduced 
by the launch of that vast ship the Great Eastern. If that ship shoul — swer 
it would become a question how they would stand with their small vessels, 
It is a matter of great interest to all, but particularly to tho 0 dizestly or in- 
dir etly interes ted in shipping, whether the ship 1s likely to answer com- 
mercially or not. He be ieved no finer or stron; ger ship was ever put to- 
vether With regard to speed, he doubted whether she would I attain 
to what had been state dd, though he fully believed that she would attain a 
greater speed than any ship ever yet launched in the waters. Our nation 
has reason to be proud of such a great triumph of mechanical skill. But 

vumereially, it isa most important question, because, if such a ship as that 
answer d commercially, then all their property in in shit ping must in a short 


me go to the wall. His experience, however—and he believed it would 

incide with theirs—his experience is that they have in fact been building 
thei hem. y too large. The Americans, who are a farsight ae people, have 
discovered this fact. They say a 3000 tons ship is too large for the ordinary 
purposes of commerce, 


and it has been found that a Kip of from 800 to 
1200 te - for the East India trade is the most profitable description of ship, 

hile from 1500 to 1800 tons is about the limit. The course of commerce 18, 
if a Manchester merchant has 1000 bales of cotton to send to Calcutta, he 





does not send the whole in one bottom, because that might overstock the 
market. ‘The merchant does what is called ‘* feed the market.’”” The same 
thing would hold good as to passengers. They do not go all together, or in 





masses, but Ss , for the purposes of war, 


not 1000 in one 


at intervals, to suit convenience. 
s find it the wisest policy to send out their troops 


uvaciwn 








bottom, much less 10,000, but in numbers of 400 or 600 at the vé ry most, 
That is the polic y. Imagine, then, a whole army sent out in this Great 
Eastern. He did not say anything of a wreck, he did not contemplate any 





such fearful tragedy ; but suppose her engines went wrong? It was not 
policy to send so 4 iy troops. So that, looking at the matter both politi- 

uly and according to the ordinary course of commerce, he was of opinion 
that the ships we have have nothing to fear from the competition of such 
vast leviathans as the Great Eastern. 

The Colombo, which arrived at Southampton on Tuesday with the In- 
fugee ladies who had escaped from the 
murderous Sepoys. Two of the ladies had been hunted about in the jungle 
fora month. On the arrival of the Colombo in dock, the Mayor and 
other members of the Local Relief Committee went on board, and availed 
themselves of the opportunity to apply a portion of the funds in their 


han 


dian mails, brought also several r 





isis is now telling upon employment in our 
manufacturing districts, very seriously in some places. The greatest 
sufferers are the workers in cotton. At Manchester great numbers of 
operatives are idle, or only partially employed by the adoption of * short 
and many sé ilesmen, cl rks, = warehousemen, are also thrown 

out of employment for a time. Ashton, Stalybridge, Stockport, 
Bury, Bolton, Blackburn, Preston, fe other towns, distress alre: ady pre- 
vails to a wide extent. At Preston, more than a dozen mills are stopped, 
and thirty are working only part of the week. The silk-trade of Mac- 
clestield is in a very bad state. ‘The iron-trade of South Staffordshire is 
‘ somewhat dull,” but there is a fair demand for manufactured iron for 
home consumption. As yet, the American disasters and the tightness of 
the money-market have not seriously affected the trade of Birmingham 
nd the district. At Nottingham, there has been dulness in the lace 
ude for some weeks: Mr. Caporn, a lace-dealer, has stopped for 20,0007, 

e hosiery trade of Leicester is in a healthy state, but employment is 
be coming searee. ‘There are a considerable number of weavers unem- 
ployed at Norwich, but an improvement is looked for from orders for the 
spring trade. At Leeds, only a “ flatness’? is complained of in the 
woollen-cloth trade. Short-time working i becoming more prevalent 
in the worsted-mills of Halifax; while business at Bradford is “ pa- 
ralyzed,” with short-time for the operatives, and gloomy prospects ior 
1e winter. 

‘The merchants and shipowners of Liverpool, with their miles of docks 
and quays, still call for “ more!’ A number of memorials have bi 
sent to the Dock Committee urging an extension of accommodation for 


The American monetary ci 





time at 





ipping ; the memorialists seem to think that more docks and quays 
should be made at Liverpool itself, rather than at Birkenhead, as required 
by the recently enacted Mersey Conservancy Act; and the Dock Com- 
mittee appear to have every disposition to favour Liverpool and shirk 


Birkenhead work. A sub-committee is now considering the matter. 
In the mean time, the Birkenhead Commissioners and the Railway Com- 
panies running to Birkenhead are on the alert to take measures to compel 
the Liverpool authorities to carry out the act of Parliament with good 
faith, by completing the Birkenhead docks. 


ol Borough Rank proposed to pay creditors for 
and to give to creditors for higher amounts 
eighteen, and twenty-four months’ date, 
A mecting of depositors and other creditors 

the prop« eal of the Directors was ac- 
sitors was appointed to superintend the 
litors for 200/. or less are now being paid. 


The Directors of the Liverpo: 
sums under 2007. forthwith, 
promissory notes at five, twelve, 

arrying interest at 7 per cent 

s held in Liverpool on ae 
cepted, and a committee of dey 
carrying of it into eflect. The ere 





discovery has been aie at Eastbourne, 
parently to amurder. Two soldiers found a box on the beach, 
ley Fort ; within it was the body of a boy about fourteen years. 

wrapped in many picees of canvass and a new tablecloth; there 





pointing ap- 
near Lang- 
It was 
were 


An extraordinary 
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shavings in th 


a coarse shirt, a cloth cap, anda handkerchief round the neck. The corps 





was very emaciated, but death had been produce dbya blow on the h id. 
The box had evidently been placed on the beach from the land, not washed 
ashore. When found, the boy had probably been dead six to ten days. 

man who had made himself a terror to thieves has been 


A young police 
RP nr Bm Stevenage in Herts. He was missed for some days. 
his body was found in a pond, with the throat cut. From 
the pond, he had evidently had a struggle with some persons who had been 
seualing grain. Two brothers named Carpenter are in cust xy on suspicion. 

Mr. Butcher, a farmer and dealer of Colne-Engaine in Essex, has been 
robbed and murdered on his way home from Colchester, early in the even- 
ing. He appears to have been stopped by two men,—who by pressure on 
the mouth and nose suffocated him; then, with great haste and violence 
they plundered him of what money heh id about him. When first attack 
Mr. Butcher called out; persons heard his eries, and hastened towards the 
spot. The first who arrived heard the retreating footsteps of the a i 
the unfortunate farmer was already dead. 

Two “garotte’’ outrages are rep rted at Nottingh im, both p rpeti ed 
early in the evening. In one ease the victim was plundered; but in t! 
other, the person attacked defended himself with a stick, shouted for aid, 
and the robbers ran off. 

Some scoundrels broke into a church and two chapels at M 
Saturday night, in hopes, apparently, of carrying otf th 
plate : the booty fr ym the three exploits amounted to part of a bottle of 
wine and a few biscuits. 


Then 















uchester on 


comm ion- 


with death 


Town-Councillor of Bath, has been s* R 
rved not to ris 


Mr. Lemon, a 


while kneeling at a prayer-meeting. He was obs when 
thers were about to sing a hymn: he appears to ha i from discase of 


the heart. 

A railway “accident” has occurred at the Mottram Viaduct, near Man- 
chester. A signalman failed to give notice to a fast-train to slacken sp 
in passing a new crossing ; the train swept on at thirty miles an hour, and 
four carriages got off the rails, tw t a parapet. Happily 
no person was hurt, 

The ancient church of Hawarden in Flintshire was troyed by fire 
early on the morning of the 29%th ultime. The church was erected in 1275; 
it was recently restored, and was made the most beautiful church in tl 
county. The fire is thought to have been wilful. The dam is estimated 
at 8000/, 


ed 





triking agaims 


IRELAND. 

The Grand Masters of the Orange Lodges summoned to a special meet- 
ing by Lord Enniskillen, the supreme head of the Institution, assembled 
on Tuesday at the Retwnda in Dublin. It is stated, however, that th 
number pre sent has been smaller than was anticipated; and the sittings 
have been “strictly privete.” 

Lord Dungannon, Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Antrim, has, 
however, spoken at a mecting of his Lodge, and his published speech is 
full of indignation at the “ recent ukase” of the Lord Chancellor. It 
almost defies that high functionary to remove him from the commis- 
sion of the peace simply as belonging to “ the Orange Institution.” A 
more flagrant outrage could not have been offered to Orangemen, even 
had “they conspired against the Throne and the existing order of 
things.” He recommends the Orangemen to be united and firm, and to 
lay their grievance before the Crown through her Majesty's Ministers. 
At the close of his speech, he said, 

He had reason to know that a very strong feeling existed with regard to 
the matter abroad. Ile was told by a Member of Darliament—“ I never 
was an Orangeman ; but so outrageous do I consider these proceedings, that 
I for one will join the institution.” Looking at all those circumstances, he 
thought that what was intended for their destruction would turn out for 
their increased prosperity.” 








= The Roman Catholic Prelates continue to manifest a disinclination 
to share actively in the efforts made in Ireland to raise a fund for the 
relief of the sufferers in India. Dr. Walshe, Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Leghlin and Ferns, was recently invited to attend a meeting at 
Carlow. He excused himself, and sent a letter expressing sympathy 
with the sufferers, but referring to the Patriotic Fund, and throwing 
doubts on the probable fairness of the distribution of this Indian fund, 

** With every disposition to codperate in the present priscworthy under- 
taking,” he says, ‘‘many, I apprehend, will be withheld from doing so 
by the fear that what is given with enlightened and comprehensive views 
may be disbursed in a different spirit. It would, in my opinion, | 
to dispel to this fear and secure the confidence of all, It is obviously most 
desirable that some provision be made to attain this laudable object, and 
to enable us all to labour together—as we desire to do—in this work of 
benevolence. It is lamentable that there are any grounds for difference 
in this matter, particularly at a period when the hearty union of all is 
peculiary useful to the common weal. Such union cannot be 
abidingly maintained unless we observe a due and becoming regard for the 
just rights and feelings of each other.”’ 

SCOTLAND. 

Lord Melgund, Member for the counties of Kinross and Clackmannan, 
was entertained at Kinross, on the 30th October, by a party of his 
stituents. In the Indian section of his speech de omnibus, he put 
considerations which have not been always remembered by those 
discourse on this topic. 

** I do not say whether we have always acted a moral part—whether we 
have not in many instances been rapacious, and taken rather a worldly view 
of our interests; still I must say, that if conquest and spread of dominion 
is an object which a nation ought to keep in view, the East India Company 
has spread and added to the power of Great Britain in a most marvellous 
manner; and it is scarcely fair, when some great difficulty arises, to say at 
once, * Look what an inefficient body the East India Company is, how ill 
they have understood the government of the country!’ when such evidence 
of power and of talent is before us as that which is shown by the conquest 
of that great peninsula of India. The East India Company is now upon its 
trial, and there is no doubt that great changes are likely te. be made in the 
manner in which India shall be hereafter governed. There is a strong 
disposition, I think, in many quarters at once to bring India under the in- 
fluence of the British Government—to bring it toa much greater extent 
than it now is under the immediate agency of the British Government. I 
must say that I think there is great danger in following up this principle 
too far. We know wonderfully little about the character and nature, about 
the weaknesses and the foibles of the Indian people. Representative go- 
vernment is very good in many respects; it is admirable as a means of eli- 


xe Cus) 


con- 
some 
who 


indications near } 


firmly and } 


2c box, and some formed a kind of pillow ; on the body was | citing the opinion of the people about their own affairs ; representative 


houses of parliament know pretty well what the interests and feelings and 
wishes of the people whom they represent may be; but a house of repres 
sentatives knows uncommonly little beyond that; and when you step out 
from domestic interest—when the House of Commons lends its attention to 
matters of foreign policy, or to matters regarding the government of India 
or of the Colonies—I must say, I think we are very apt to see much less wis- 
dom characterizing their acts than is the case when they deal with matters 
of domestic interest. 1 therefore for one should be very sorry to see the 
government of India brought too much under the influenee of the Home 
Government. I have heard it said by persons who have known India pretty 
well, that the electric telegraph will lose us India. The meaning of this 


| is, that the Government will think that they know a great deal betier how 
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» people who have been brought up to do so, and 
>and pre judic es of the peopl ; and that by too much 
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interference wernment of the country they will disgust them, 
for undoubtedly we ought to govern, as far as possible, according to their 
wishes,” 


Farviqgn aud Colonial. 
Fraurt.—People begin now to talk of the 1 mbling of the Paris 
Conference fur the purpose of deciding the question of the Danubian 
Principalities. Lord Cowley, Count Walewski, and Count de Persigny, 
have been visiting Compiégne ; and it is surmised by the knowing ones 
that the interviews consequent thereupon may have tended to smooth 
“the way towards harmonious ideas touching the Paris Conferences, 
and foreign affairs generally.” 

The death of Cavaignac, which occurred on the 28th November, was 
not known in Paris until the morning of the 30th, and then only through 
the Siéele. It appears that the General was walking in his own grounds 
near Tours, when a servant told him that he had marked down a wood- 
cock: Cavaignac took his gun and went towards the spot; but suddenly 
red, erying “1 am dying,” and falling down, died. lis young 
wife, the daughter of M. Odier, banker, determined to carry his corpse 
to Paris in order that he might be laid beside that of Madame and Go- 
defroi Cavaignac in the Cemetery of Montmartre. 

On Thursday morning * she set out, accompanied by her infant son, four 
vears old, a relative of her own, and M. de Foissy, a relative of General 
Cavaignac, for the Tours railway station. Arrived there, a special train 
for Paris was asked for. The railway-officer on duty refused, on the ground 
that the police regulations necessary for the transport of a corpse had not 
been complied with. Madame Cavaignae asked to see the chief of the sta- 
tion, and said to him, ‘I am the wife of General Cavaignac; I am going to 
Paris with his dead body to bury it there; I must have ial train im- 
mediately. ofticer received the unfortunate lady with the utmost 
court sy, and as it is related, on his own responsibility, furnished a spec ial 
train at once, and telegraphed to all the stations to keep the line clear, 
Madame Cavaignac, who had come to the station in her own carriage, 
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ordered it to be put on a railway-truck, and proceeded to Paris, sitting by 
the side of the corpse dressed in ordinary elothes—the clot! in which he 
died—as a living man. With wonderful courage and devotion, she often 
took the body on her knees, and wept over it. On arriving in Paris, she 
proceeded to the General's town residence in the Rue de Londres, and at 
onee sent off a messenger for M. Havin, the rédacteur-en-chef of the Siéele, 
Her next care was to fit up their bedroom as a chapelle ardente with can- 
dles and black cloth. There, lying in a dressing-gown, his fine counte- 
nance calm and unchanged, the dead body of General Cavaignac was seen 


by a very few intimate friends, M. Goudchaux, M. Havin, and M. Pesca- 
tore being of the number. Baron de Baragul, the General's uncle, was 
ilso there. An eye-witness reports that some of the bystanders said to the 
bereaved infant of four years old, ‘ Regarde bien ton | ; ilest mort,’ 
The poor child was too young to understand its loss, and replied with a look 
of sad curiosity, ‘11 dort bien,’ ”’ 

On hearing of the arrival of the corpse in 
dertook that the funeral should be conducted at the expense of the state. 
It took place on Saturday; and was attended by the number of troops 
allotted by law to a dead General of Division, three infantry regiments, 
and a squadron of horse. Most of the political friends of General Ca- 
vaignac attended. The pall-bearers were M. Goudchaux, M. Bastide, 
Colonel Guinard, and M. Baillard, a workman in a blouse, one of the 
General’s constituents. The chief mourners were General Stanislaus 
Cavaignac, M. Fermin Cavaignac, and M. De Foissy, all cousins of the 
deceased, A goodly number of people, but not a large crowd, filled the 
strect and followed the procession. No speech was made over the grave, 

The report by M. Magne on the financial position of France and the 
budget of 1859 begins by going back almost to first principles, in repre- 
senting that the annual deficit is the original cause of the floating debt, 
and that the consolidation of the floating debt into perpetual rentes in- 
creases the permanent burden of the country. 

The present floating debt of France originates principally in a deficit of 
292,000,000 franes left by the Government of July, 359,000,000 franes left by 
the Republic, 235,000,000 franes acc umulated under the present Govern- 
ment, and 78,000,000 francs advanced in 1852 to reimburse the holders of 
Five per Cent Rentes who would not accept the « Since the Goe 


Paris, the Government un 
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niversi 


vernment has expended 240,791,000 frances over and above the 232,469,000 
franes expended on extraordinary works, the deficit of the Empire 
is more than compensated, and the 78,000,000 francs mply repre- 
sents the substitution of one debt for another. There has, in fact, been 


reduction of the deficit. The extraordinary expenses of the war 

were met by the extraordinary. loans, of which 1,534,000,000 franes have 
been reeeived in instalments. A bill is now before the Council of State for 
the definitive settlement of the budget of 1855, showing a definitive surplus 
of 394,000,000 franes, carried to 1856. The budget of 1855 will show a sur- 
plus of 106,000,000 franes cart ied to 1857 : and notwithstanding the war and 
the dearth of provisions, the budget of 1857 will show a surplus of 20,000,000 
francs at least, while in the budget of 1858 the revenue has execeded the 
estimates by more than 24,000,000 francs, making with the margin allowed 
: surplus already accruing of 44,000,000 francs. In the budget of 1859 M, 
Magne appears to proceed exactly upon the plan of 1858 ; taking the same 
taxation and the same expenditure, with some increase in th estimated 
produce set against increase in the contemplated outlay. Thus 5,000,000 
frances has been added to salaries and wages, and the 11,000,000 franes 
granted for 1858 for the Ministry of Marine is maintained and augmented 
by 8,000,000 franes, for ** the transformation of the fleet’’ and the comple- 
tion of the military ports. M. Magne, nevertheless, cal ulates on an excess 
of revenue amounting to 48,000,000 frances, of which he proposes to devote 
40.000,000 franes to the restored sinking-fund for the reduction of the per- 
manent debt. 
The Treasury is in an excellent condition. From 1847 to 1857, the 
amount of importations and exportations united rose, for the special com- 
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merce of France, from 1,664,000,000 francs to 3,881,000,000 francs. 
Navigation has progressed in the same manner; and in the same interval 
the imports of gold and silver have exceeded the exports by more than 
1,400,000,000 francs. e ’ I X " 
62,000,000 francs. In reality, then, the circulation is far from having 
declined ; but the employment of specie has increased in proportion to 
the extension of affairs. Commerce and manufactures, which, docile to the 
reiterated counsels of the Government, have not made an abusive use of 
‘credit, receive at this moment the reward of their prudence.” 

The pressure on the Bank is described as temporary ; and to show the 
improving state of France M. Magne mentions, that ‘* amidst the com- 
mercial disasters which have afflicted and still afflict most of the markets of 
Europe and the New World, the importance of bankruptcies in France has 
followed, as it were, a descending scale.” 


Brlginm.—The Conservative Cabinet of Belgium resigned office on 
Saturday, led to do so, it is said, by recent elections, which have given 
their opponents a majority. M. Henri de Brouckére, the leader of the 
Li , has accepted the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, and with it the 
task of constructing a Liberal Cabinet. But matters have been so quietly 
conducted that little is known either of the reasons which led to the fall 
of Vilain XIIII, the late Premier, or of his successors. 


Staly.—Piedmont will shortly be engaged in electing her represent- 


atives, and the opposing parties are preparing for the struggle with | 


t eagerness. One of her most distinguished statesmen, Giuseppe 
iccardi, died at Turin on the 30th October. He was the favourite 
councillor of the late Charles Albert, and author of the famous “ Sic- 
cardi laws.” Count Siccardi was Minister of Justice in 1849, and car- 
ried through Parliament the laws suppressing ecclesiastical courts and 
other clerical immunities, and placing the clerical in subordination to the 
temporal authorities on all matters affecting laymen and property. On 
retiring from the Ministry in 1851, he became President of the 
Criminal Court of Appeal, and held that post till he died. 
It is stated that the Court at Salerno charged with the trial of the 
ms concerned in the insurrectionary attempt at Sapri, has thrown 
ut the bill of indictment against eleven of those who were arrested— 
namely, against some who had belonged to the crew of the steam-boat 
Cagliari; and these cleven have consequently been set at liberty. The 
captain of the steam-boat and several of the crew still remain in prison. 

Grrmany.—Two incidents are reported. The Austrian press has 
been subjected to a stamp-tax of one kreutzer per sheet, and the jour- 
nals are rather strong in their hinted opposition. One of them insinuates 
that the measure has becn adopted “to cast the mantle of mystery over 
the state of Austrian finances, and to endeavour to prohibit the free dis- 
cussion of matters connected with national economy.’ The other inci- 
dent is the formal mooting of the Holstein-Lauenberg question before 
the German Diet. Nothing has yet been done. 

The King of Prussia is said to be steadily recovering his health: “he 
is quite himself again,” and walks out of doors, 

Ru55i8.—Much is made of the fact that the Emperor of Russia has 
shown his reforming tendencies by permitting the formation of masonic 
lodges, hitherto strictly prohibited, within his dominions. It is the more 
remarkable as masonry is or was under the ban of the Greek Church. 
Coupled with this may be placed the following curious extract from the 
Invalide Russe, suggested by the mectings at Stuttgardt and Weimar. 

** Universal peace—that was the object of the Emperor Alexander II.’s 
journey. People who want to unriddle the rencontre in Stuttgardt will find 
the answer in the meeting at Weimar. At both places the object was not 
the formation of new alliances, but the attainment of personal approxima- 
tion. Alliances are generally formed for some special definite object. The 
great mistake of the Holy Alliance was, that it was not based on any positive 
idea. This alliance, in spite of its magniloquent programme, declared no 
war against Belgium when it separated itself from Holland ; it entered on 
no conflict with the Revolution of July, and still less with that of February. 
The late meeting of the Emperor of Russia with the Emperor of the French 
shows, most convincingly, that the Holy Alliance, which had taken upon 
itself by foregone conclusions to prescribe a path to history, was a mere airy 
fabric of the brain, devoid of all practical applicability. ‘The Holy Alliance 
has bequeathed to the after-world the conviction that monarchs and nations 
by no means stand in need of the creation of special obligations to be able to 
live quietly and peaceably together, and strive together for the development 
of civilization. It is not till some one state or other, led astray by passion 
or by some false combination, seems about to encroach on the rights or the 
existence of other powers, that a more intimate union among other states, 
which find their advantage in combining their efforts to avert the danger, 
shows itself to be a necessity. And when this proximate object is attained, 
this special league blends into that general alliance which is so absolutely 
necessary for the interests and the development of civilization in all the na- 
tions of Europe.” 

Russia is making progress on the Amoor. She has now two steamers 
working on the river, and three others going out there. The navigation, 
however, is closed trom November to June. The prime agents in this 
enterprise are Americans, 


Swrdrn.—The Swedish Government laid a bill before the Dict in- 
tended to efface from the legislative code those penalties upon religious 
dissent which by their severity and intolerance are offensive to the spirit 
of the age. After a long debate, it has been rejected. 

“The Estates of the Peasantry, the Nobility, and the Clergy, voted 
against the Government measure, which was only supported by the repre- 
sentatives of the trading classes and townsfolk. The discussion was very 
warm ; and amongst the speakers who durin ‘ 
combined Estates advocated most vehemently the retention of the penalty of 
banishment upon every person who quits the dominant Lutheran religion to 
embrace another faith, was Count Sparre, late the Swedish Minister of Jus- 
tice. His passionate and exaggerated description of the dangers and cala- 
mities which might be brought upon a Lutheran population by the encroach- 
ment of the doctrines of the Romish church, seems to have induced a num- 
ber of the bourgeois as well as of the rustic members to vote in favour of the 
amendment proposed by the Constitutional Committee, the effect of which 
is to retain the penalty of banishment. This debate in the Chambers upon 
a matter of so much controversy had naturally excited great agitation 
amongst all classes of the people. The clergymen of the Lutheran Church 
have held meetings in almost every province to express an opinion for or 
against the Government bill. In the province of Schonen, out of 457 per- 
sons who compose the clerical body there, 280 declared in favour of main- 
taining the law of banishment. The respectable minority of 177 clergymen 
who expressed themselves in favour of the abolition of penalties repugnant 
to the feelings and morality of the present age, could not prevail against the 
influence of their ecclesiastical superiors, who exercise a very rigorous au- 
thority over the pastors and preachers of the country.” : 


In the nine months of 1857 the excess of imports was | 


the first two sittings of the | 


| Sulia.—The letters from India now cease to be published in that 
| profusion which filled the ao for weeks after the outbreak at 
| Meerut; and therefore little is to be gathered from them. The disturb. 
ance in the Punjaub, which stopped the dik between Mooltan and 
| Lahore, is now explained: it was the act of Hindostanee employés, 

| done under the apprehension of instant dismissal. We have also more 
| details respecting the mutiny at Jubbulpore. 

The mutiny of the 52d Bengal Native Infantry at Jubbulpore is ong 
of the most curious incidents that has happened during the whole series 
of mutinies. The officers having become aware that Shunker Shah, an 
old Gond chief, was plotting their death, set a spy upon him, and dis. 
covered proofs of his criminal design. Among the papers seized with 
the Rajah was one written in Sanscrit, of which the following is given 
| as a translation. 

‘* Close up the mouths of tale-bearers ; 
Having chewed the tale-bearers, eat them. 
Grind to pieces the enemies ; 
Kill the enemies. 
Having killed the English, scatter them ; 
O Mat Chandu (O mother Devee), let none escape. 
Kill the enemy and their families, 
Protect Shunkur Mahades and preserve your disciples. 
Listen to the calling of the poor. 
Make haste, O Mat Hacbuka (Devee), 
Eat the unclean race ; 
Do not delay, and devour them quickly, 
O Ghar Mat Kalika (0 terrible mother Devee).”’ 

Shunker Shah and his son were blown from guns, and the old man 
behaved so bravely at the last as to extort admiration from the Euro- 
peans. Shortly afterwards, the 52d suddenly decamped, leaving their pro- 
perty behind; offering no violence, but carrying off their arms and forty 
rounds per man. ‘Ten men remained with their officers. The muti- 
neers carried off one officer, Lieutenant Macgregor, and sent the follow. 
ing letter to their Colonel— 

*¢ To his Excellency, the Lord of Clemency, the Bountiful of the Age, 
his Excellency Colonel Sahib Bahadoor, may his power be perpetual. 

“* After respects, the representation is this, that Shaikh Dayanut Allie, 
havildar-major, and Sallar Buksh, naick, and Dirguz Singh, naick, [here 
follow the names of ten Sepoys,] and others whose names are unknown, 
these Sepoys, sir, send here ; and this regiment the havildar-major ruined, 
and said that the major sahib and Moxon Sahib told the Madras Sepoys to 
seize all the arms of the regiment and kill the men, then you will receive 
30 rs, [thirty rupees] per man as a reward, and be promoted to subadar- 
bahadoor. This speech the havildar-major made to the havildars on duty, 
If he had not said this, we would not have deserted and saved our lives by 
flight, as only from the havildar-major’s speech we deserted. It is proper 
that these men should by some means or other be sent to us—let them be 
seized and sent. We committed no injury to the Government ; and as for 
the muskets and cartridge-boxes which we brought — with us, we have 
left our property in lieu thereof. Having soldit, take the price : each Se- 
poy left about thirty rupees’ worth of property. Also be pleased to send pay 
for one month and fifteen days. We are men of honour, and are doing 
Government service here. Your Lordship answered that the Madras Sepoys 
are not under my authority. Then having become helpless, we came away 
here by your order to save our lives; and on May the 19th, when your offi- 
cers fled, then we, being faithful to our salt, did not say anything to your 
Lordship; and at that time the Madras regiment was not present; and 
when the Adjutant Sahib was attacked by a Sepoy with a bayonet, if we 
had not been true to our salt, why did we seize the Sepoy and make him 
over to you? And your Highness is our lord and master ; but when we did 
not find any way to save our lives, we fled and came here. And we had 
regard to your Lordship’s salt; if not, at that time we might have killed 
you; and if you do not let those Sepoys go, then this Sahib we will not 
kill, but, having bound him, will take him to Delhi; and if you will send 
those Sepoys then we will cause the Sahib to arrive where you are. More- 
over, having seized those Sepoys, send them with a guard of police, and it 
will be well; and if life remains, we will again be present in — service, 
we will not run away. This letter is written on the part of all the Sepoys 
and non-commissioned officers, All Sepoys, non-commissioned and com- 
missioned officers, send salam.”’ 

To this no official answer was sent, but an officer of his own accord 
sent the following in Hindec, which is as great a curiosity as the letter 
of the Sepoys. 

“To Buldee Jewarree, Subadar, and as many non-commissioned officers 
and Sepoys who are well-wishers of the state, this advice is given—that the 
acts you have committed were without reason, and your ignorance and folly 
were great; in fact, what has happened has happened. But there is one 
way for your good, which, if you pay attention to, for your whole life you 
will remain saying ‘ Bless the Colonel Sahib and all the officers who wish 
our good.’ The advice is this—You have deserted, and all know that the 

unishment for desertion is great; but you do one thing, and you will not 
| be punished here by us; on the contrary, we officers will solicit the Gover- 
nor-General to forgive your offences. The work is this: having brought 
Mr. Macgregor with you, come here without fear, and never think that any 
one will practise deceit with you, because when we have once written that no 
harm shall come to you, it shallnot come. Again, what you write to send the 
havildar-major, &c., sucha bad thing we cannot do, or ever will do; and when 
we showed Som your petition, they expressed their willingness to go; but 
we will never let them go. Understand all of you, that up to this time no- 
thing so bad has been committed which might not be pardoned ; but if Mr. 
Macgregor is in any way hurt, or any robbing takes place, you will not es- 
cape by our endeavours to save you. Understand, also, that you have com- 
mitted a very bad action; but the Colonel Sahib believes that many men 
have been taken away against their will ; and to these men only is this ad- 
vice given, for why should good men be ruined in company with the bad 
characters? Understand also, that no further communication will be held 
| with you, and not one single letter will be written ; therefore, if you intend 
following this advice, do so quickly, because, after a delay of one or two 
days your pardon will be hopeless. " Whatever you do, do on seeing this let- 
ter. Why do you strike an axe in your own feet >” 

There was no reply. The latest news of the 52d Native Infantry 
was, that it was intrenched about fifteen miles from Jubbulpore. 


@Qunited States.—The Vanderbilt arrived at Southampton on Thurs- 
day, with advices from New York to the 24th October. 

The reports in the newspapers on financial affairs are still of a 
gloomy character. The effects of the pressure on the working classes was 
beginning to be felt, and tabular statements of the numbers thrown out 
of employment fill the papers. The difficulty of moving produce from 
the interior to the coast continued to be severely felt. The news from 
England was anxiously looked for, and prophecies of the ruin that is to 
fall upon us in consequence of the failures in America, abound. 
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Some curious political fac 
wems to have broken up. ¢ : 
but they have lost Ohio. The Democrats will be in the ascendant in 
Congress; and Mr. Buchanan, it is said, will meet with no greater 
difficulty than what may arise from the management of his own party. 


Piscellaurous. 

The Bishop of London has been appointed Dean of the Chapels Royal. 

Lord Eversley has been appointed * Gov ernor and Captain of the Isle 
of Wight, and Governor of Carisbrook Castle,” in the room of Lord 
Heytesbury, resigned. 

Mr. Justice Cresswell will be the Judge of the Court of Probate and 
Divorce ; but inasmuch as the acts by which the new Court is created 
do not come into operation before the commencement of the next year, 
no actual appointment can take place immediately. As yet, therefore, 
there is no vacancy among the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. 
—CGlobe. 

Before Sir William Gore Ouseley sailed for Central America on 
Saturday, he was entertained at dinner by Mr. William Brown, the 
chairman of the Honduras Interoceanic Railway and the Atlantic 
Telegraph Companies. It is stated that Sir William has full powers 
to settle ‘ the Central American question.” 

While the disaffected Greeks are fomenting the turbulence of the 
lonians under our rule, thinking the Indian troubles a fair occasion, 
King Otho has sent 400/. to the Indian Relief Fund, “ moved not only 
by a spirit of philanthropy and Christian charity, but also by that 
feeling of profound gratitude which the Greeks entertain towards Eng- 
land for the noble aid she gave them during the war of independence.” 
Subscriptions are also to be opened in the Greck towns. 


News of Lady Franklin’s Arctic Expedition has been made public by 
Sir John Barrow, who has forwarded to the 7imes the following letter 
from Captain M‘Clintock. 

“Yacht Fox, lat. 71°, off Cape Cranstoun ; 
closed at Uppernavik, Aug. 6. 

“ My dear Barrow—Although I have but little news to relate, I am sure 
yeu will be none the less rejoiced to hear from the poor little Fox. Here she 
is off Cape Cranstoun, in lat. 71°, having on board an Esquimaux and ten 
very fine dogs obtained at Disco. She also is complete with coals, having 
filled up at the coal-clitts in Waigat Strait. I have sent home one of my 
erew, who proved to be consumptive ; and, having proved the others pretty 
well, I can answer for their soundness and willing « heerfulness. We get on 
admirably—exactly as in the old a At Lievely I saw two whaler 
captains, whose ships were crushed in Mel ville Bay last June. They seemed 
to think I should not experience any difficulty. I cannot find that we have 
forgotten anything, great as was the hurry of sailing. We are very com- 
fortable ; our provisions are most excellent. The Fox sails well, but steams 
slowly, in consequence of the screw being too small. As she gets lighter she 
will go better. I have tried her among the ice, and find that her sharp 
bow readily opens a passage where a bluff one would knock in vain. 

“T did not stop at Atonkerdluk, where the fossil wood and leaves are; so 
have none to bring home for your friend. 

“I write by this opportunity to beg that the Admiralty may grant to my 
crew upon their return, if successful, that their time for pension may be 
allowed to count. I am most fortunate in my officers and crew ; all deserve 
my pvraiee alike. 

“ Aug. 6.—Blowing strong from the Southward. Hove to off Uppernavik. 
We have got thirty dogs, and are about to proceed on our voyage, so I must 
ond rather hastily. 

“Yours very sincerely, 

The first place in current obituary tributes is due to Mr. James Mor- 
rison, “of Basildon Park, Berkshire,’’—better known as head of the 
firm .of Morrison and Dillon in Fore Street; 
London a poor lad from Hampshire, began as a porter in Fore Street, and 
became the partner and son-in-law of his employer, Mr. Todd; a Mem- 
ber of several Parliaments from 1830 to 1847; a great landowner; and 
the master of a fortune “nearer four than three millions in amount.” 
The extraordinary character and career of such a man warrants the ex- 
tended notice of his life which appeared in the Zimes on Monday, and 
from which we borrow some passages. 

“Tt may be said that his start in life was accidental, but Mr. Morrisou’s 
constant rise in life was no accident. His enormous wealth was the result 
of his own natural sagacity, perseverance, and integrity. 

od the great faculty of quick penetration into human character, and 
the tact of attaching to his various mercantile concerns the aid of partners 
and managers for the subdivision of the labour of his establishments. His 
great merit was that he made the fortunes of many other City men. 
roughout life this faculty of discovering and planting the right men in 
the right places was more or less carried out in all his applications of grow- 
ing capital. During the long course of his devotion to trade and commerce, 
Mr. Morrison’s mind never stood still. Every social change in business- 
in demand and supply—he keenly discerned and promptly acted on. ‘Thus, 
his great parent business in Fore Street has retained to the present time its 
lead among rivals. After the close of the great Continental wars, and the 


F. L. M‘Ciintrock,”’ 


consequent rapid extension of population and wealth, Mr. Morrison 
was one of the first English traders who reversed his system of | 
management by an entire departure from the old exaction of the 


highest prices. His new principle was the substitution of the lowest 
remunerative seale of profit and a more rapid circulation of capital ; and the 
success of the experiment speedily created his preéminent wholesale trade. 
‘Small profits and quick returns’ was his motto. Other houses soon fol- 
lowed in his wake, comparatively successfully ; but the genius which origi- 
nated the movement, notwithstanding active competitors, maintained its 
supremacy. The rapid increase and vast profits of the ‘ dry goods trade,’ as 
the Americans term cotton, woollen, and on goods, are illustrated by the 
warehouse palaces which, of late years, have been erected in London aud in 
our great provincial manufacturing towns. Almost within halfa gencration 
this internal and foreign commerce has been thus revolutionized. The re- 
sult to Mr. Morrison in middle age was the accumulation of his large origi- 
nal fortune. His reinvestments of course were thenceforwards variously ex - 
tended beyond his legitimate business, and his enterprises at home and 
abroad were attended by almost invariable success. For several years past 
he has been one of the principal purchasers of British land ; his most con- 
siderable properties being in Berks, Bucks, Kent, Wilts, Yorkshire, and 
Islay in Scotland. He had a‘ born interest’ in agriculture, and few men 
hetter appreciated the real value of good and bad land. He measured rent 
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ts are reported. The great Republican party | by the nature of soil, the timber, the surplus or lack of water ; the numbers, 
oy | are reported to have carried Kansas, | 


Moreover, he | 
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character, and condition of the local labouring class ; the distances between 
produce and markets; the quantum of poor-rates ; the commutation of tithe ; 
and the costs of land management. Acute observation, cak ulation, and 
reason, guided him in all he bought or sold ; and if he foresaw a probable 
bad de bt, he took care to lessen if not to ‘ cover’ it. . . . . 

** Throughout his political career in the British Senate, Mr. Morrison 
Vas a consistent supporter of the Liberal Administrations ; his name was 
never missing in any material votes; his speeches were only occasional, 
usually on subjects of political economy—the currency, poor-laws, trade, 
foreigu commerce, &c. In 1836 he made an able speech on moving a rese- 
lution relative to the periodical revision of tol!s aud charges levied on rail- 
roads and other public works. In 1845 he moved similar resolutions; and 
again, in March 1846, when he finally succeeded in obtaining the memor- 
able Select Committee for better promoting and securing in Railway Acts 
the interests of the public. His draught re port, not altogether adopted, 
was drawn up with great skill and labour ; and many of its prinaigies hows 
since been carried out in subsequent legislation, All these valuable speeches 
and documents, with observations ‘on the defects of the English system of 
railway legislation,’ were collected and published by Messrs. Longman in an 
octavo volume in 1848. Mr. M‘Culloch, in his * Literature of Political 
Economy,’ has mentioned this labour of Mr. Morrison in the public service 
with approbation ; observing that more good would have been effected had 
legislation not been too long delayed. Nevertheless, in consequence, Go- 
vernment has secured powers of surveillance for the prevention of accidents, 
and many increased facilities for the transmission ot the mails. Mr. Mor- 
rison throughout his public life was an advocate of free trade, and a fol- 
lower of James Mill, Huskisson, Ricardo, and Powlett Thomson. 

** Mr. Morrison, though a self-educated man, in manhood fully made up 
for any deficiency in his early instruction. ‘The formation of a library at 
all periods of his life was his favourite study; all the subjects of inquiry to 
which he applied his strong common sense and his subtile mind he mastered, 
and he never conversed or wrote on principles or data on which he was not 
well informed. He was a lover of art, and formed a large collection of 
valuable pictures of the old masters, Italian and Flemish ; and alsoa gal- 
lery containing some excellent examples of the English schools of painting. 
Dr. Waagen, in his * Treasures of Art in Great Britain,’ enumerates thirty 
pictures of Mr. Morrison in Harley Street as of the highest value; and ob- 
serves that ‘the specimens of costly plate, objects in ivory, Raphael ware, 
and other tasteful objects, are quite in keeping with the other works of art 
in this fine collection.’ The pictures at Basildon Park the German critic 


| also describes in detail as * a collection of a very high class.’ If occasionally 


‘taken in,’ he resold or exchanged. There was no trade of which he did 
not find out the trickery, and guard himself against its consequences.”’ 
For some time Mr. Morrison had been in a declining state of health; and 
he died on the 30th October, at Basildon Park, in his sixty-eighth year, 
The writer in the Zines further states, “‘ that Mr. Morrison, to his hon- 


| our, has most equitably distributed his immense wealth and estates among 


the members of his large family. In the relations of private life few have 
surpassed him ; nor had he really any vanity in wealth, though he might, 
perhaps, have better estimated its worldly value and use. Mr. Morrison's 
accumulations may be estimated as nearer four than three millions sterling, 
and a considerable sum of this prodigious private fortune is invested in the 
United States. In proof of his singular sagacity and foresight, we are in- 
formed that no portion of his Transatlantic capital will be ultimately les- 
sened by the recent temporary ‘panic’ and monetary disturbance in that 
country. All his investments will ‘hold on’ to a probable increase.” 

The fluctuating tables of the Registrar-General show that the health of 
London was not so sound last week as it was in the week preceding; the 
number of deaths having increased from 988 to 1047. This, however, is 
still 62 under the average. 


The King of Sardinia has given 10,000 francs to the Indian Relief Fund. 


Lablache, whose death was falsely reported some months ago, and who 
is residing at his villa near Naples, appears now to have suffered from a 


| stroke of apoplexy, which has caused the gravest apprehensions, 


as the man who came to | 


| service by the Bishop of London on Sunday last. 


The ord the other day announced the death of Herr von Niebuhr, pri- 
vate secretary to the King of Prussia: he is not dead, but he has been very 
ill, in consequence of working himself too hard ; he was recovering, when a 
sudden call to attend the sick King produced a relapse in the secretary. 


The new chapel of Harrow School was consecrated and opened for public 
i } The present chapel is 
built of flint, faced with stone, and is on the site of a brick chapel; the 
architect is Mr, Scott. The building is described as very beautiful. 


Many of the Russian journals have been advocating the introduction of 


trial by jury. 
It is stated “that the French Government intends to call out this year not 


; more than half of the contingent of the army. 


Piedmont has suffered severely from renewed floods, This visitation is a 
consequenee of the Cavour Administration, whose opposition to the Papaey 
has attlicted the country with cholera, crittogramme, bad harvests, and 
floods—at least so says the pious .Jrmonia. It appears also that railways 
are the work of the Devil. As these solemn truths cannot be too widely 
known, the Armonia is to be sold for a fourth of its usual price till the elee- 
tions are over. 

The city of Novara is making great progress new manu- 
factories, and excellent municipal government, are the order of the day. 

The Legislative Council of Trinidad have assented to the proposals of the 
Railway Company—a guarantee of 6 per cent Is to be extended to a capital 


new streets, 


| of 300,000/., and land is to be granted free, 


It is now said that the unfortunate ‘‘ Big Ben” was not “ unfairly ”’ 
treated by hitting him with an ugly square clapper. It is justly remarked, 
that it is better that a flaw should have been discovered before the bell 
was hoisted into the tower. The expense of recasting Big Ben will not be 
very great. 


The fever is as bad as ever in Lisbon : though the latest accounts say that 


| there are rather fewer attacks, the proportion of deaths has increased. 


| during the stormy weather a fortnight since. 


Tidings are published of more wrecks on the Eastern coast of England 
At Bacton, on the Nerfolk 
shore, a brig was lost, with all hands. At Mundesley, a bark was wrecked, 
and its crew of ten perished—-one man dying svon after he reached the 
shore. 

O’Brien, a soldier stationed at Chatham, was sentenced to be flogged for 
thieving. Early on Tuesday morning the whole of the troops attached to 
the 3d Dépot Battalion were marched out to the Spur Battery to witness the 
punishment: the men were drawn up, and all the preparations made for 
the flogging; ‘hen the culprit was sent for from the guard-room—he was 
not there! During the night he had got clear off. 


—-— 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


The proceedings at Westminster yesterday whereby Parliament was 
prorogued by Royal Commission until Thursday the 17th December, 
merely formal as they were, serve to remind us how near we are to | 
Christmas, and how but one more prorogation probably stands between | 
us and the meeting of Parliament for despatch of business. Hitherto it | 
has been supposed that India and the Reform Bill will form the only 
large topics of discussion ; but the monetary tornado tn the United States 
and its cffects here seem likely to place the Currency on the list of great 
subjects of debate. The merchants of Glasgow, it appears, held a meet- 
ing on Thursday, and appointed a deputation to wait upon Lord Pal- 
merston, and, to use the language of a letter from Glasgow posted in the 
Underwriters’ Rooms at Liverpool yesterday, “‘ demand that the Govern- | 
ment rescind the Bank Charter Act.” 

“They hope,”’ the letter continues, “that Liverpool and Manchester will | 
join with them, as immediate action is necessary. The deputation will be 
in London on Monday morning. The Members for Glasgow have written to 
Lord Palmerston that the deputation will then wait upon him. If relief is 
not at once granted, all the public works will be stopped, and a large body of 
the labouring classes will be thrown out of work.” 

t Forewarned, forearmed.” On Monday, no doubt, Lord Palmerston 
will be prepared to meet the deputation with a clear and decisive answer. 
The case on which Government has stood is so clear, that when it is set 
forth in that lucid language in which Lord Palmerston handles every sub- 
ject that he takes into his own hand, we should not be surprised even if 
some of the deputation came away converted. ] 








The Times “comes down” upon India this morning with a demand 
which will be popular enough in England. It is the anticipative 
demand that India should pay the bill of costs for the expense and 
damage occasioned by the military mutiny and its suppression. India is 
rich in hoarded wealth; she has been absorbing silver in cnormous quan- 
tities, for money, for ornament; her Baboos are making vast fortunes; 
and she can pay for what is after allan Indian affair. Let, then, the 
Indian Government look at once to its financial affairs, and kt the rebel 
districts at least pay for their own pacification. This is doctrine that 
will be hailed with delight in the City,—though nowhere should there 
be such sensitiveness to the fact that the proposed method of raising be- 
nevolences not only makes the loyal pay for the rebellious, but trenches 
very closely on the good old easy plan of screwing the rich. 

We have already quoted the contradictions given by Earl Granville 
and the Duke of Cambridge to the report that there had been some dif- 
ference between Sir Colin Campbell and Lord Canning. From the 
manner in which both the President ofthe Council and the Commander- 
in-chief expressed this contradiction it still bears the appearance of being 
in some degree a matter of opinion on the part of Lord Granville, while 
on the part of the Duke of Cambridge it might be considered as limited 
to recent communications, or to an official misunderstanding. We are 
enabled, however, to give the contradiction in its most positive, most 
unqualified, and most extensive acceptation. We have this by a 
direct channel from the highest of ail authorities on the subject 
higher even than that of Lord Canning, since he might be considered 
on his defence. The fact that a report of the kind had been circulated 
in Calcutta had reached Sir Colin Campbell, and he had been under some 
anxiety lest the report should reach this country, as indeed it has. The 
truth is, that there has never been the slightest disagreement on any sub- 
ject whatsoever, however important or however unimportant; net even 
that diversity of opinion which is proverbially said to be allowed on all 
This statement applies equally to the official and the personal 
Upon all points in which they have had to 
has been more than com- 
used, In personal re- 


occasions, 
relations of the two men 
come in contact officially the understanding 
plete, it has been cordia/—no other word can | 
lations Lord and Lady Canning have given more than a civil reception 
to Sir Colin. ‘That was a matter of course. But we have the strongest 
warrant for saying that Sir Colin himself has been struck with the Aid- 
ness of Lord and Lady Canning. 








It was recently announced that the serviees at Exeter Hall would be 
resumed in November, and that three Bishops would be among the 
preachers, the Bishop of London among them. The first service was to 
haye taken place tomorrow. But the execution of the scheme has been 
suddenly arrested. ‘ The Reverend A, G. Edouart, incumbent of the 
parish, has, by a notice served yesterday, forbidden the services. Until 
the legal question shall have been decided, the Committee will therefore 
suspend the course.” 

At length something is known of the resolves of the magnates of the 
Irish Orange Society. ‘The Grand Masters sat three days. They intend 
to petition Parliament and issue a manifesto to the public ; and they 
have “unanimously” passed the following resolutions— 

“* That this Grand Lodge feel it to be most bounden upon them (when a 
greater mecting of the members of the Grand Lodge has taken place than at 
any time since the reorganization of the institution) to record the unabated 
and decided attachment of the members of the Grand Lodge to the Orang: 
institution. 

“The, believe that at no former period of its history was it so clearly 
their duty to uphold its principles, to defend its rights, and to employ it 
for the legitimate, loyal, and benevolent purposes of its organization. 

“* And they desire to glorify God for many marked tokens of His divine 
favour in the great increase of members, in the judgment pronounced upon 
recent proceedings by a discerning public, and in the evident influence ex- 
ercised by the institution in every part of the British empire.” 


Telegraphic despatches from Berlin state that ‘“‘ England, France, and 
Russia, have offered their good offices on the question of Holstein” ; and | 


that “the Royal authority has been given for the betrothal of the Prin- 
cess of Hohenzollern with the King of Portugal.” 





The Royal Geographical Society w ill hold the first meeting for the 
session on Monday, at Burlington House, Piccadilly. Some interesting 
papers are promised, 

1, Additional Notes of the North Australian Expedition under Mr. A. C, 
Gregory. By Thomas Baines, Artist to the Expedition; accompanied by | 


Views and Lilustrations, 
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2. Late Discoveries in the Country to the North of Mount Se ear 
sistant Surveyor-General G. M. Goyder, in command of the ‘sen ona 
lian Expedition. Communicated by the Right Honourable H., | abouchere. 

_ 3. Results of Dr. Vogel and Corporal Macguire’s Astronomical Obse ~ 
tions in Cen tral Africa. Computed at the Map-Rooms of the Royal Ge “4 
graphical Society, by Mr. George, R.N. sit aaaal 

4, Notes on the Expedition to East Africa, under Captai , 
moe eh : Coptaine R. F. Burten 





The Gazette of last night states that the Queen has appointed the Reyer 
end John David Glennie junior, M.A., of Christ’s College, Cambridex Se. 
cretary and Inspeetor to the London Diocesan Board of Education, and th 
Reverend Robert Temple, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Lache-cum-Saltney. 
in the county of Chester, to be two of her Majesty’s Assistant Inspectors of 
Schools. : : 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnanor, Frinay Arrernoon 

Monday, being the day for closing the transfer-books at the Bank of Eng- 
land, was observed as a holiday on the Stock Exchange ; but, in cons« quence 
of the unfavourable news from America published that morning, a great 
number of dealers met at the Royal Exchange. Consols were freely dealt in 
at 90, having closed on Saturday at 90§ 903. On Tuesday, the market ope ned 
at 893 90; since which time a sharp fall of more than 2 per cent has taken 
place. The tiuctuations have been severe every day. ‘lhe continued de- 
mand for specie, and the almost daily announceme nt of further commercial 
failures, have tended to depress the price of all Securities. Yesterday, the 
Bank Directors deemed it necessary to raise the rate of discount trom 8 te 
9 per cent. Consols were little affected at the moment, but ultimately de- 
chned g. This morning, before business hours, there were numerous trans- 
actions as low as 873. That price encouraged several ‘* Bears”’ to realize 
their profits, and there were purchases until the quotation reached 88}  ; 
the market finally closing heavy at $81 8. ‘The heaviness today is chiefly 
attributed to the unfavourable Bank return to be published in this even- 
ing’s Gazette 

Exchequer Bills are exceedingly flat—25 dis. to 18dis. Bank Stock firm 
—209 211. India Stock, 210 212. Reduced, 87} §. New Three per Cents, 
87§ 3. Consols for Money and Account, 88} §; Ditto for the 7th De- 
cember, 883 89. 

Foreign Securities at the commencement of the week were somewhat flat- 
ter than they closed on Saturday, owing in some measure to exchanges ge- 
nerally coming lower: extreme dulness has continued to characterize the 
market, and most descriptions of Stock are lower. ‘the Bank advance of the 
rate of interest from 8 to 9 per cent has produced a fall of 1 per cent all 
round, with the exception of Turkish Six per Cents, which, strangely 
enough, are at exactly the same price as before. While the present uncer- 
tain state of monetary affairs exists, almost a total absence of business in 
this market is to be expected, and the prices of Securities generally will be 
more nominal than real, Turkish Four per Cents close at 96} 97; Ditto 
Six per Cents, 56} 87}. Mexican, 18} 19. Spanish Three per Cents, 4041 ; 
Ditto Deferred, 25} 3. Sardinian, 88} 893. Portuguese ‘Ihree per Cents, 
425-43). Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents, 63} 64}. Russian, 105 107. 

An active business has been done in Railway Shares, principally in the 
heavy description. ‘The variations have been altogether in sympathy with 
Consols, and an average decline of 25s. will be noticed in quotations. To- 
day there has been a little more firmness exhibited. Great Western Stock 
closes at 48} 4 London and North-Western, 94 94); Midland, 81 81}; 
Lancashire snd Yorkshire, 91 914; London and South-Western, 43} $; 
Manchester, Shefticld, and Lincoln, 387 3 Caledonian, 38 38}; Brighton, 
100 102 ; Dover, 183 3; Great Northern, 274 8. In Grand Trunk of Canada 
the fall has been 30 equal to 6 per cent on the Stock; closing at 8} 9, 
Great Western of Canada have fallen 20s., leaving off at 172 3. 

SATURDAY, ‘TWELVE O’CLOCK, 

The Bank returns show the large decrease of 872,0142. in the stock of 

vullion. There is a slightly improved feeling throughout ‘the House’ 
this morning, and Stocks are quoted a shade higher. 


Business in the Rail- 
way Market is limited, but prices are steady. 









} 


Consols 88} 2 

SATURDAY, ONE 
A good deal of business has been transacted since the opening, it im- 
proved prices all round ; Consols have advanced per cent, and close 88% . 
Railway Shares are the last bargains are as follows—Cale- 
donian, 76} astern ; Great Northern, 1; Ditto A 


o’CLock, 


steady ; 
Counties, 












S> 





L; i 
Stock, 84; Great Western, 483 ; London and North-Western, 94}; Lon- 
don and South-Western, 863; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin olushire, 
3713; Midland, 81}; North-Eastern—Berwick, 90}; Ditto York, 772; Ox- 


rd, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 29} ; South-Eastern, 62; Paris and 
Lyons, 82%, Joint Stock Bank—London Joint Stock, 30}. Miscellaneous 


Crystal Palace, 14; Royal Mail Steam, 59. 
















3 per Cent Consols .......0,. 88) Dutch 24 per Cents ...,..... 63) 644 
Ditto for Acx 88} Ditto 4 per Cents ........... 97 98 
3 per Cent Redu 873 } Mexican 3 per Cents ........ Is) 19 
New 3 per ¢ 87; 8 Peruvian 44 per Cents .,..... 79 77 
Long Annuities .. 1 15-16 2. Ditto 3 per Cents .. iw oe 
Bank Stock eee 209 211 Portuguese 3 per Cents 1853. 424 4 
Exchequer Biil .23 dis. 16 dis Russian 5 per Cents 

India Stock . 210 212 Ditto 4) per Cents........ 

Austrian 5 pea ts i 76 Spanish 3 per Cen 

srazilian 5 per Cents ........ 99 par Ditto Deferred...........00% 25} 
selgian 45 per Cents ........ 9i 96 Sardinian 5 per Cents,..... 884 894 
Chilian 6 per Cents,,,....... 101 102 Swedish 4 per Cents .,... S81 83 
Danish 5 per Cents ........ par 2 pm. Turkish 6 per Cents ... 86) 87 


Ditto 3 per Cents .......+... 83 85 Ditto 4 p, Cent Guaranteed ., 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap 


k ending 


32, for the wee 











on Wednesday, the {th day of Noy. 1857. 
ISSUER DEPARTMENT 
Notes issued.....+scessecevers £22 422,66 Government Debt............ £11,015,10 
Other Securities “ 4 900 
| Gold Coin and Bullion........ 7,947,066 
Silver Bullion. ......eeeseeeee _ 
£22,122, 066 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Proprietors’ Capital...........+ £14,553 Government Securities (inclu 
a aeane 3 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,120,104 
AGS” ..ccccsccccce Other Securities. . coos 22,628,251 
Other Deposits . eee Notes ° cocccce 2,155,315 
Seven Days and other Bills... Gold and Silver Coin ....++++. 550,720 
£35,454,390 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-HKanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 
Besides the Bank return for the week ending ednesday last, the Gazette of 
yesterday also contained the return for the week ending Saturday the 3Ist Oc tober. 
It showed that in the Issue Department, the Notes issued amounted to 22 630,2451. 5 


In the Banking Department, the Public Depo- 
on the credit side, the private 
and the gold and silver 
24th, exhibited 
99. 


the Coin and Bullion to 8,155,245/, 
sits were 5,160,918/., the other Deposits 11,489,979/. ; 
Secunties were 22,197,320/., the Notes in reserve 2,258,275/., 
Coin 576,308/, This return as compared with that of the 
crease in Public Deposits of 299,178/., in other Deposits of 22 
of 30,742/7.: there was no change in Government 5S 
1,792,723/. in other Securities, and a decrease of 1,2 
ployed. The Note-circulation had increased by 605,705/, ; 





an in- 
93/., and in the Rest 





irities; an increase of 
657. in the Notes unem~ 


and the stock of Bul- 
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; m Saturd d Wednesda: he yas a 
ane) TOPICS OF THE DAY 
— + . 
Messrs. Naylor, Vickers, = oes sage remem i oe mag mag ag ; . 
7 pt ave branch houses at Liverpool, Stock m, ew lork, nm . > 1. . yar 
SI, ae eee paieh te coment payments, from the utter failure THE BANK CHARTER ACT “ON TRIAL,” 
of the usual remittances from America. The liabilities are thought to be | Trp opponents of the Bank Act of 1844 are “in hopes,” and are 
600.0002. or 700,0007. ; but it is considered that the property of the firm is | pressing ti vat ith that eras thio 3 TH rand 
sufticient to pay eventually all claims and leave a surplus : probably the sus- | P pee "és hemselves with that muldness which implies a gran 
pension of the house will be only temporary. At the commencement of this self-restraint. The rate of discount has advanced to 9 per cent ; 
year the firm had a surplus of 200,0002. : and the pressure, they remark, “ may become too severe to accord 
” The creditors of Messrs. Thornton and Co., of Manchester, have consented | with the maintenance of the Bank Charter Act in its integrity.” 
to accept a composition of 15s. in the pound, payable in three half-yearly | J¢ may be found ‘to stop the flow of the life-blood of commerce,’ 
and then ‘its provisions must be suspended as they were ten years 
The Arabia, which left Liverpool on Saturday, took out 204,5927. in gold ago.” Now, if they are only suspended “ as they were ten years 
for New York. ago,” they will not be suspended at all. Lord John Russell and 
On Wednesday, 69,300/., chiefly in sovercigns, was despatched by three | Sir Charles Wood then publicly announced that they would under- 
eer Ripon took cut on the 4th 956,846/., nearly all silver, and ne be the “rod then pth casa. fay Pas ce was oe pool x 
-_= . . i w india anc evyio hs, - 5 : 
the far larger portion for India ae yin. been giving that as an example of the susp nsion of the act! 
The liquidators of the Hull Flax and Cotton Mills Company have made | The Daily News, which raises this qu stion in the hopeful an- 
a call of 25/. on each share upon which 100/. had already been paid-—and | ticipation that difficulties will accumulate insurmountably, admits 
lost; the holders of other kinds of shares paying in proportion. There are | that “ there is a considerable discrepancy between the features of 
140 shareholders. The moncy already paid and lost is 244,567/. the two periods.” In 1847, the run upon the Bank was oceasioned 
ee Se ee oS by panie, the effect of the railway speculations,—a domestic 
U hr CU hratres. pressure: this year, says the Daily News, it is “ an external 
Although comedy docs not for the most part thrive at Pentonville, drain.” In 1847, the holders of bank-not Sy having an idea that 
which is peopled by a race of a solemn and carnest nature, great pains others would go before them to the Bank of England, ran to get 
have been taken at Sadler’s Wells to reproduce the comedy ot The Clans gold for their paper. Everybody was in dread that the Bank 
destine Marriage in a state so perfect that the sympathies of the many would be unable to issue more notes, or to produce gold for the 
must be enlisted in spite of all anti-comic predilections. Mr. Phelps notes already issued; when Lord John used undertook to pro- 
takes for himself that lion’s share Lord Ogl by ; but no one ean say that pose ind mnity for the Bank if it were found necessary to overst: p 
he 3 ed - “9 - the ne V's re stp lord in —— 7 its legal pow: rs, and people found that the Bank did not break or 
-ourtiy, gallant, dignified, and vain, without that prominence of physica . . : : . 
pe ng and ineradic ible sensuality that was Le to him if forme r suspend SI res pay _ —, the hysterical furor subside d. At -s, 
times. It has been customary to r card The Clandestine Marriage as om sent, how. ver, there is no run to transfer gold from the Bank of 
of the most perfect specime ns of English comedy ; yet how loosely it ngland, to Capel ¢ ourt, Lead uhall str et, Ayl sbury, = ey 
must be constructed, when Lo: 1 Ogleby, the principal figure of the whole Oth r place at ! ome. ‘The drain originates in America and on the 
work, can be omitted without detriment to the story, as is actually the Continent of Europe ; and people go for gold to the Bank of Eng- 


lion had decreased by 658,241. w 
further drain of bullion amountuug to 233, 





instalments. 


case in the libretto to the Maetri » Segreto of Cimarosa. laud in order, directly, or indirectly, to send it to New York or 
The performance of the comedy is extremely ereditable throughout ; Paris. But how would the relaxation of the Bank Charter Act 
and though, at Sadler’s Wells, the aim is rather to produce a gencral prevent their doing so? The great object of the relaxation, of 
level than to promote individual distinction, several actors unknown to course, would be to get more notes. Now, the Bank of England i 
the West-end assert from time to time a claim to especial commendation. pot the only sh » for borrowing money; if a few more millions 
There is a Mr. Williams, whos« name has never been wafte d by fan eto were thrown into the market, money would becom: proportionat ly 
any appreciable distance from the banks of the New River, but who ren- dheiaes tes ME laine alien i eunennil wee Vor) 
Jers the old Swiss valet as perfect a little bit of cabinct-painting as on mle es comMmMAndINg & Magnitoent price in New Tsk, 
— , . I ad ’ Paris, Hamburg, &e.; and those who hold it would at on de- 


would wish to see, allowance being made for imperfect mastery of t! 


dialect. There is a Miss Travers, whose fame is equally confined, but SP ue hi it to places where they could make such large protite. 1 his 
who can give a downright rendering of a downright character as well as WOW go on Ww til it would reduce the amount of circulation in 
any one on the stage, and displays her talent to the best advantage in her the country t the same point as at present ; and the additional 
imp rsonation of the stanch, trusty confidant, Betty. As for Mrs. Mar- notes Issued by thi Bank would be so many more instruments to 


ston, who plays Mrs, Heidelberg, she has already established a reputation extract the sovercigus for exportation. The first effeet of the re- 


in the fashionable quarter by her performance of the Widow Green in laxation would be to diminish the proportion ot gold to paper , 


The Love-Chase, when that piece was revived a few weeks since at tl the total amount of circulation being the same as at present, 

Haymarket. Alluding to the probable remark “ that the relaxation of the 
P i = uct would aceclerate the efflux of bullion,” the Daily 
ARISIAN THEATRICALS. . , . i 

ida re - ce seiponaae Lys, in a very gallant spirit, ‘‘We do not believe that the 
lhe recent death of the poet Béranger seems to have awakened amor v* re. ’ - ser - 
la , , result would be so; but if nine or ten per cent rates of discount 
managers a general desire to make him live once more upon the stage b f° - he bull id re 
Of the Chansons de I nger, in which Mademoiselle Déjazct appeared prove imsulth ient tokeep the bullion here, one would say, leti 


+ 


as the chief actress, we have already spoken 
ville at the Ambigu-Comique, entitled La Fil/ 


and now there isa vaude- 5° | Chis is ‘ plucky, > but not practical. The bullion would 


du Chansonnier, im "2 »”’: but what would b the ellect then ? With a cit ition 























f 
which Roger Beautemps, Jeanneton, Lisette, and the “old corporal” becoming more and more one of paper, the public would lose con- 
all Bérangerian notables—are made the principal personages to carry on fidence ; paper would be questioned; and three ulterior conse- 
a tale of military and domestic interest. The authors are MM. Léon quences would be in sight. First, bullion would be at a premium, 
seauvallet and Saint-Agnan Choler. paper ot a discount—the circulation virtually contracting by th 

—— cn ther ' as becn a "4 — al” sonst Ath mount of the dé preci ition; s¢ n lly ; ck preciation would 
word, artuffe |} ween reproduced with t l ss o! Res ' 1 41 : 1 - 1 a r 
that makes the age of Loui XIV « me back again as completely as t! ——t ae” wn ag : y wen ccnens = — th . 
age of Richard 11 at the Princess's Theatre. The arch-hypor rite is 1 EE sane a Pi seit, agg ng _ 
presented by M. Fechter. ce : Se Pe . 

A piece of very slight material, written by MM. Gabriel and Didier, “® - Bu an 4 nse aehits tandard of value, and the we. 
and recently produced the Vaudeville, recalls to memory the actress 0! the country would e too weak in its ¢ mnditior , 
Mademoiselle ( iivon, so celebrated in the theatrical annals of the last contracted in amount for the work thrown upon it by ‘ i- 
century. It is entitled Cle‘ Clairette. meree, Which is so rapid in its movement and so vast in i 

La Calomnie, one of M. Sceribe’s earlier comedies, has been revived at | nitude and extension. The “ let it go” plan thus ends in 
the Théatre Francais with a powerful cast. diminishing the currency; while the present plan of 

. : for gold it flic t price keeps here the full amount 1 le 

RESULTS OF THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. pa ctee ra ceiciities ah ie Cinch amaeaaieaael 

The Sacred Harmoni Society have made a most atisfactory state- The Bank d fix th price of = oa . ‘for the mar 
ment of the results of the great Handel Festival of last season. ‘The re- piers tl} Ha ‘ a * a ‘ atl oot. Papier 2 “ 
ceipts of the different days’ performances at the Crystal Palac« unted |)? hand an _nagtheaetar. pete so oes 
to the great sum of 23,°60/.; of which 9000/, was clear profit, I to pay th a valu Ay bs A. ccp as we need, ; 
considerabl amount of property, music, &c., available for future oc¢ es We firmly believe » says the Daily News in co a, 
sions. Of the above sum of receipts, upwards of 11,000/, was derived | “ Uiat an immed ate intiination from Government, to the cllee 
from the single performance of Jsrae? in Egypt; a circumstance tl that, should necessity arise, they will be prepared to thoriz 
more remarkable, as this oratorio, notwithstanding the incomparable | the Bank to extend its issues, if even in contravention of the | 
grandeur of its stupendous double choruses, has not hitherto been a po- {| would go far towards reassuring the public mind, and prevent 

pular work, Hande! hin lf was obliged to lighten its 1 puted ncavi- an extersion of the area otf embarr sme nt.’”’ Lhere : i 
aaa and sweeten it to th public palati of his ¢ \y; by th interp lation reasons why the public does not need this form of ‘re ing 
ct pre : rxomacgetir ni Sony “gh * wget Ae q V eH . a In 1847, we had | ud but three years’ ‘ xp rience of Ps P : Act, 
Hall by the & they weet and purity 1 ™ ; aye fit ~9000/ —has | With no great event in the interval until the crash: im 1857, w 

been epprovriai zs a Se oy aye — er “ee hav had thirteen years’ expe riences ol Peel’s Act, wit! rhe 
en appropriated thus: 1000/., or one-ninth, to the Sacred Harn : - .* — : ; 1 3 

Society; and 6000/.. or six-ninths, to the Crystal Palace Compa | events, nen ding the se ol 1847, and more than one stuc lih=- 

the remaining 20007, being invested as a guarantee fund for th ; quiry. By this time the public has learned enoug! to know that 

Great Centenary Festival of 1859. It nlay now be regarded as certain | the -present embarrassment arises from nothing so muc! 

that that comm: moration will take place : the pre liminary expe riment of | over-extension of paper, represt nting neither trans vction ods, 

last season having succeeded beyond the most sanguin expectation. | hor gt ld; and there is not the slightest sign that Publie, Ban 

The pecuniary results we have seen; and it is believed that the defects | Directors, or Parliament, or Government, will be disposed to be- 

and inconveniences of the Central Transept of the Crystal Palace as a | lieve that an extension of paper would “ prevent an extension of 


locale for a great m 


isical performance may be greatly diminished, if not » area of ibarrass ati ‘ at a promise of paper 
altogether removed. } y the area of embarrassment till less th I I 


will pacify a panic that does not exist. 
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It is of course impossible to measure beforehand the amount of | 


folly into which men may be betrayed by suggestions, however 


ill sonsidered, which appear to offer a prompt remedy in times of | 


difficulty. The gentlemen in the City are struggling with very 
serious cinbarrassments. Many a one must at some moments feel 
that if he could command a few thousands he might so stop the 
gap as to escape disaster if not bankruptey. One of his currency 
triends comes in at the moment, with a wink and a nod, and re- 
marks that theory and principle are all very well for philosophers, 
but that practical measures are the things for practical men ; and 
he hints that, but for the Bank Charter Act, the gentleman might 
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Notwithstanding the efforts of Russia to prejudge the question 
of union at the Paris Conference, it was left an open question ; 
and the Plenipotentiaries made the arrangement for the appoint- 
ment of Commissioners to consult the inhabitants of the two pro- 
vinees. The plan was, to procure for each province the election 
of a Council, called a Divan ; and our readers are already fami- 
liar with the history of these elections, The Wallachians thus 
declared through their representatives in favour of union. The 
Moldavians first returned a Divan against union; but it was 


| proved that the local Governor had packed the Divan, and that, 


be able to obtain the few thousands that he wants in the shape of | 


bank-notes. Can anything be more tempting? Multiply the case 
of that single gentleman by some few scores or hundreds; let the 
chorus consist of persons of influence, and we have that kind of 
panic-stricken but ‘distinguished” mob which might breed 
a social revolution for the hour, and force any Minister for the 
time being into a course which would be judicious with reference 
to the quieting of the panic, but mischicvous in economy. 
one, we say, can predicate that such a visitation is one of the moral 
or matcrial impossibilities. It is one of the unlikelihoods; because at 
present our public, which is much guided by facts, has a clear per- 
ception of the truth of the case; and as long as its eyes are clear- 
sighted, it must perecive that the complete safety lies in strictly 
abiding by the ‘principles of the existing statute. 
a moment suppose that what would be the worst under that sta- 
tute might actually happen—that in advances to commerce the 
Bank might exhaust its reserve of notes and have no more where- 
withal to make advances. This of course is impossible, because, 
before the Bank could arrive at that pass, it would be able to 
charge such a price for its remaining reserve as to check ruinous 
demands upon it. But let us imagine such a crisis: 
would happen ? Money would be of the highest value in the mar- 
ket, loans even for the shortest term commanding high prices ; 
other persons would still hold bank-notes in their hands; those 
others would sell accommodation ; they would make their advances 


No | 


| plausible. 


as the only means of counteracting his corrupt proceeding, the 
Anti-Unionist party had entirely abstained from the election, A 
second election returned a Divan in favour of union. It is re- 


_markable that down to this point there continued to appear on the 


Continent reports that the majority of the Powers were in favour 
of union; but by the time the Principalities have definitively 
pronounced their desire to that effect, then a new unanimity 
creeps over the Continent against the promised measure. 3 

Mystitication will never end. Some few months since, Russia 
was said to have been supported by France, Prussia, and Sardinia, 
in encouragement of the union ; and the grounds stated were very 
Russia desired to unite the Principalities, to foster in 


| them a fecling of self-reliance and even of independence, to pre- 
| pare them for severance from the Porte; and then to play with 


Let us for | 


Moldavia the same part which she had played with Lithuania, 


_ with Finland, and other once independent countries, France was 


what | 


said to be tired of the part of coadjutor with England at the Con- 
ference ; and, after having displayed a splendid gratitude for the 
support which England gave her in her compromised Eastern po- 
sition, France was to exhibit an act of wailies ingratitude b 

turning against our own ally, setting Russia against England, 
and thus assuming to herself the hold of the balance of Europe. 
Alienated by the feeble and fallacious support that England had 


| given to proposals for the improvement of Italy, Sardinia accepted 


| the advances of Russia, and was also inclined to support the union 
| of the Principalities, alike from hatred to Austria and sympathy 


in the form of notes, and the gold in the Issue Department of the | 


Bank would become ayailable through the notes carried in and 
eancelled. Thus the reserve in the Issue Department of the Bank 
would become diffused throughout the community. Would all 
the notes in the island be brought up to Threadneedle Street for 
the purpose of exhausting that bullion and leaving the 
Bank to fall back upon its 14,000,000/. of capital? We 
may assure the intelligent boy, who alone could ask this 
question, that no conceivable complication of accidents, no 
conspiracy of traders, no combination of railway trains, could 
by any possibility collect all the notes floating about the island of 
Great Hritain, our dependencies, and even foreign countries, in 
order that they might be carried to Threadneedle Street for the 
abstract purpose of breaking the Bank of England. The impera- 
tive demands of commerce, continually going on, will ever keep 
the large proportion of bank-notes in circulation, as imperatively 
as a large portion of the blood of the body is kept in the arteries, 
veins, and capillaries, never once concentrated in the heart. But 
the very state of things which we have supposed, involving an 
immense premium payable by the richest community in the world 
upon accommodation, would recall to us money which has flowed 
to other countries. At present the Bank is putting that same 
principle into operation, only without all the impossibilities and 
commotions that we have for a moment imagined. So long as the 
publie permit the Government of the country and the Government 
of the Bank of England simply to carry out the provisions of the 
Act of 1844, while carrying out also the simple commercial in- 
terests of the Bank of England, it is, humanly speaking, almost 
beyond the bounds of possibility that any banking difficulty can 
visit the great central bank of this country. 
THE RENEWED PARIS CONFERENCE, 

In due course we shall probably have a bundle of papers com- 
prising the protocols of the renewed Conference in Paris. Before 
these papers are published, we shall have a semi-official announce- 
ment of tic arrangement for the future government of the Danu- 
bian Principalities—the subject which will chiefly, though per- 
haps not exclusively, engage the supplemental Conference. When 
the papers arrive, we shall have some data for conjecturing the 
motives which will have determined the Powers to make the in- 
tended arrangement ; that is, we shall have so much of the data as 
the Plenipotentiaries can be brought to rescue from each other’s 
instinct of suppression—a protocol consisting only of so much 
truth as any given number of diplomatists can unanimously agree 
to unveil. By that time the future government of the Princi- 
palities will be settled past recall. Meanwhile, we English, and 
other nations who have a certain interest in the subject, are amused 





by a variety of anticipative assurances ; and the inhabitants of the | 
Principalities, the very persons who are most immediately and | 


vitally concerned, are treated to volunteer lectures on their = 
sumption in expecting to be really consulted on the subject. For, 


after all, it does appear that the reference made to the Princi- | 
palities themselves, through their provisional representative insti- | 


tutions, on the subject of union, is not a reality, but zs “a sham,” 
There is no great difficulty in forming a shrewd guess as to the 
nature of the arrangement, and as to the motives for it ; and since 
we do not set up for any intellectual impeccability, we need not 
a from declaring what we believe the arrangement to be, 
and why. 


with the aspirations after nationality. Royal Prussia was already 
a slave to the will of his Imperial brother-in-law. Thus the four 
Powers are fully accounted for. But reports continued on this 
side of the Channel, that the Turkish Government would never 
yield to a plan for loosening its hold over the Danubian Provinces ; 
that Austria would continue firm in her antagonism to Russia; 
and that England would never give up her opinion in favour of 
strictly maintaining ‘the integrity of the Ottoman empire.” 
Here was a dead lock !—four of the parties to the Conference for 
union, three against it, those three comprising the owner of the 
provinces, Even after Napoleon had visited Osborne, the phe- 
nomena of the French press seemed to contradict the assertions on 
this side that he had yielded to the British view. All these ac- 
counts of the position are so consistent that they look like history. 

But suddenly allis changed: not only does the Austrian Go- 
vernment adumbrate its fidelity to the principle of non-union, 
but Prussia, who is joining with Austria in some remarkable 
movement on the South-western confines of Russia, equally de- 
clares, that although the sentiments of the Moldo-Wallachians 
will be received with respect, their wish can form only one 
element in the consideration of the subject. And the French 

ress, with equal or greater suddenness, discovers that it has 

een alla mistake to suppose the French Government anxious 
for the union of the provinces ; it was only anxious to ascertain 
the wish of the inhabitants—not to adopt that wish, but to treat 
that wish with respect. The Divans therefore appear to be no- 
thing more than a solemn farce. The Powers on demanded 
valid elections in order to have a genuine declaration of the 
Provinces, only to manifest respect in the form of declining. 
This is the point at which we have arrived now, just before the 
reassembling of the Paris Conference. 

An expectation has been hinted that even Russia will have re- 
vised her intentions; and the idea is not altogether without plau- 
sibility. The reason is remarkable. The Divan of Moldavia has 
made a sufticiently distinct declaration of its wishes. It reasserts 
the local rights of the Principalities as confirmed by treaties with 
the Porte, in 1393, 1460, 1511, 1634; it requests a union of the 
Principalities, under an hereditary foreign prince, selected from 
one of the reigning dynasties; neutrality of the territory to be 
guaranteed ; and legislative power to be ‘reposed in a general re- 
presentative assembly, The Principalities are right logically and 
morally ; they are wrong diplomatically, They have not vn de- 
clared in favour of union, which might have subserved the pur- 
pose of Russia, but they have shown what they want to do with 
union. They have conceived ideas of representative institutions, 
—perhaps something not so tame as the ‘Corps Législatif” which 
a Napoleon might grant; and above all, they wish to be reésta- 
blished in a substantive state under the name of ‘ Roumania.” 
They remember their ‘“ nationality,” and they desire to have it 
recognized ; an idea sufficient to turn cold the blood of Prussia, 
Austria, and even Russia, whose greatness has been fed upon 
mangled nationalities. This is a point which will restore all the 
sympathies of these Powers to our official anxiety for ‘“ the inte- 
grity of the Ottoman empire.” The example of Roumania might 
awaken traditions of Poland, of Finland, of Hungary, of Transyl- 
vania, and Livonia, as it has already aroused old recollections im 
Servia ; and if the nationalities are again to have their map, what 
will become of the map of 1815, to which the reigning dynasties 
are so faithful—when it suits them? Our rhe ow be | corre- 
spondent Mr. Freeman will be found arguing in our pages for the 
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——~"F the Principalities, against all question of Ottoman expe- | 
nl Paris consistency, on the very ground that the Rou- | 
ciency ae nation and must be recognized; while the newest di- 
ae ‘alculation is, that this assertion of nationality has broken 
a. mbination of the Four Powers, who will now concur in 
ee om in alarm at the very sound of Roumania. Such | 


fusing union, mm a : - : - 
is _ «res set ” with which the expressed wishes of the inhabit- 
Ss 


ants are to treated. 





THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN QUESTION, 

wsation has been created in the North of Europe by the 
resolve of the German Powers to take active measures in the 
affairs of Holstein and Schleswig. It is currently said that the 
Prince Regent of Prussia is displaying ‘* extraordinary firmness” 
on the subject, and is pares to exchange ‘the attitude of 
passiveness and neutrality for some tremendous course which is 
called an “ initiative policy.” Nor has Denmark been idle. 
After having broken faith with the Duchies, and used the Ger- 
manic form of succession to encroach upon the rights of the Danes, 
Denmark has for some time been engaged in framing a constitu- 
tion, that would, in our English phrase, prem | her Germanic 
Duchies by incorporating them with the kingdom as a whole. | 
To repeat our former parallel, it is much as if King William the | 
Fourth, as King of Hanover, had assimilated the English crown 
to the Hanoverian succession, excluding our gracious Queen, and | 
had merged Hanover in England, to the equal disgust of both 
countries. A certain degree of assent, however, was requisite to | 
get over treaty difficulties which protected the Duchies. ‘ Vo- | 
lenti non fit injuria,” and if the Duchies could only seem to be 
‘* yolentes,”” Royal Denmark could plead her assent against any | 
German remonstrances, To that rs they were baited with all 
sorts of liberal concessions if they would agree to be submerged: 
but they have declined, and they fall back upon German support, 
to the danger of peace in Europe. There ought not to be much | 
difficulty in settling the question, if we were to look to the rights | 
of peoples whether territorial or political ; but every European | 
question has been vitiated, of late = by the literal application | 
of the policy which originated with Louis Quatorze, summed up | 
in his celebrated dictum, ‘l'état, ¢’est moi.” A nation is like 
a private estate: it may be bought and sold or exchanged ; it | 
must go from father to son, an heirloom to grandchildren, and a 
dowry to daughters: the prince is the master, the territory is his | 
land, the people are the live stock. This is the meaning of 
** Pétat, c'est moi”; in this policy lay the peste of French 
revolutions, of Spanish revolutions, and Italian revolt ; and from 
this principle of government also spring the difficulties of the 
Schleswig- Holstein question. 

Strictly speaking, the question has become one of tenure ; it is 
only in a secondary way that the popular question becomes in- 
volved through the questions of dynastic rights. We must, then, 
go to the beginning of things. It is needless to wade through the 
wastes of Germanic discussion, which, dull and dreary, has en- 
cumbered the last ten years of the world’s existence. The Danes 
trace their rights up to an ancient proverb—“ Eidora fluvius, ter- 
minus Imperii Romani” ; a proof that ‘‘ at the least” Schleswig, 
the duchy North of the river Eider, belongs to Denmark. On the 
other side, the Germans cite innumerable passages which 
show that the provinces were German, Thus, even that primeval 
person Barbarossa, in his speech to the Papal Ambassadors, 
speaks of the two Duchies as German provinces; and the Kaiser 
Conrad II was blamed by all the Princes of the Empire for not 
sufticiently protecting the ‘‘ Margraviate” of Schleswig, a part 
on of his dominions. This is the mystic stage of the Schleswig- 

olstein question. For many hundred years, down to the middle 
of the fifteenth century, the two Duchies were independent states, 
governed by their native Princes, and retaining, like almost all 
states of small circumference, a considerable amount of political | 
and social liberty. But it came to pass, through the havoc made | 
by war and pestilence created in the middle ages, that all the 
branches of the two reigning families successively expired; and | 
in the year 1459, the knights and burgesses of the Duchies as- 
sembled for the clection of a common sovereign. After long de- | 
bates, not unmixed with occasional hard fighting, they at last 
fixed upon Christian I, King of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
as their ‘‘ Duke,” with the solemn understanding, duly proto- 
colled and sworn, that the Duchies were to remain independent 
states, only recognizing the person of the Scandinavian King as | 
their sovereign. This important deed between the representatives 
of the two Duchies and the elected King-Duke Christian I, was | 
sealed and signed on both sides in the month of March 1460. 

From this Christian I, descend the members of the present 
Danish Royal Family ; and they consequently hold possession of 
Schleswig-Holstein, almost in the same manner and with the same 
right as the sovereigns of the house of Hanover held Great Bri- 
tain. Unfortunately, however, Denmark has been sinking rapidly | 
from her former high position. The little island-kingdom lost | 
Sweden in 1523, and Norway in 1814; and having lost so much, 
the Danish Monarchs long since felt a natural desire to secure | 
their few remaining dominions by concentrating their government 
into one state, forming a clearly rounded whole. Accordingly, 
almost all King-Dukes for the last three hundred years have tried 
to annex the Duchies to their kingdom. They worked, however, 
with no great amount of perseverance ; and not until the middle 
of this century was any final step taken. On the 11th July 1846, 
Christian VIII made ‘a formal claim to the absolute sovereignty, 
and followed up the claim by unconditionally annexing the 
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| settle the dispute—for a time. 


| kingdom as a whole. 


Duchies to hiskingdom. Schleswig as well as Holstein resisted, 
and appealed to the German Diet. The princely ambassadors at 
Frankfort, with the dilatory habit of diplomatists, moved slowly ; 
and it was not until the German sendin of 1848 had given a 
sudden impulse to popular action, that the people at last decided 
the question for themselves. On the 25th March 1849, the in- 
habitants of Schleswig and Holstein declared their independence 


| of the crown of Denmark ; and, by a vote of their representatives 
| assembled at Rendsburg, they proclaimed themselves members of 
the German Confederation ; calling upon the people and the princes 


of Germany to assist them in the struggle against their Duke. 
The people, and some of the princes, obeyed the call, and the 
war began. Schleswig-Holstein was chiefly aided by Prussian 
troops, and some volunteers from the German Universities. On 
the other hand, Denmark had the “ diplomatic” support of all 
the Great European Powers; who at last, in 1851, managed to 
The German Diet was induced to 
disband the remains of its army, and to restore the personal 
authority of the King-Duke, on condition of his respecting the 
rights of his German states. That promise the King-Duke made. 
But the old “ whole-state” schemes soon began to work again. 


| On the 28th January 1852, the Government at Copenhagen issued 


a proclamation directing the formation of representative assem- 
bhies for the common affairs of the whole monarchy, the Duchies 
included. The Diet of Holstein protested, but in vain; and on 
the 26th July 1854, the common constitution for the whole mo- 
narchy was promulgated. By this constitution, many of the 
most important local affairs of the Duchies, including political 
rights, were merged in the general rights and business of the 
We have already described the course of 
dispute. The Holstein Diet, finding its protest at Copenhagen 
received without attention, appealed to Austria and Prussia, as 
contracting parties to the peace of 1851, and F pone for Den- 
mark in her promise to respect the rights of the German Duchies, 
Among other specific allegations by the Diet, is the statement 
that during the years 1855 and 1856, the Duchy of Holstein has 
been over-taxed to the amount of 800,000 dollars (about 120,000/.) 
in favour of Denmark, The King does not deny his tendencies 
towards annexation ; but his plea, couched in diplomatic language, 
amounts to this—that the annexation is necessary to his royal 
comfort, and to his project of consolidating his kingdom. The 
practical question at present is, how far certain views of expedi- 
ency in protecting German rights against Scandinavian encroach- 
ments may induce Austria and Prussia to support the Duchies 
against those consolidating plans which have cen atronized by 
Kussia ; and it is a question for us, how far English Ministers, who 
have hitherto supported the Danish King against his German sub- 
jects, will follow up that course of policy in the altered state of 

‘urope. It is one of the questions which the present state of di- 
plomacy will perhaps prevent our knowing anything about until 
it is settled, without much reference to the opinions or interests of 
any people, Schleswig-Holstein or English. It is to be noted, 
however, that in the present contest the Danes, indulging Scandi- 
navian antipathies, are accomplices of their King in endeavouring 
to put down long-established popular rights. 

AUTHORITY AGAINST REASON IN OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY. 

WE are about to take a course which our readers will admit to be 
rather unusual with us. Weare about to condemn unheard one of 
the parties to an important dispute. Will it aggravate the seeming 
paradox, or diminish it, if we add that the very cause of our con- 
demnation is the condemnation itself? The riddle, if it is one, 
needs not wait long for a solution, 

Within the last fortnight, the University of Oxford has been the 
scene of an exercise of authority, unwonted, we should say, even 
under the old régime, and harmonizing very ill with the spirit 
which it was hoped would govern the proceedings of the new. A 
notice issued from the Delegates’ Room, dated the 26th of October, 
and signed by the Vice-Chancellor, condemns, as “ without sta- 
tutable authority,” the list of special subjects and text-books 
thereto appertaining, circulated before the end of the preceding 
Trinity term by the Examiners in Law and History, as a guide to 
candidates for honours in that department. That is to say, the 
Government of the University, through its highest acting author- 
ity, has passed the strongest censure in its power on one out of 
the four corps of University Examiners; has superseded their ac- 


| tion, and rendered it impossible for them to carry into effect the 


objects for which they were elected. Not only this—not only are 


| the Examiners condemned in propria persona, but they are also 


punished vicariously in the persons of those whose progress they 
were to test, and whose proficiency they were to reward, The 
whole body of the candidates for honours are mede to suffer with 
them ; one main branch of University studies, and that the branch 
of most recent institution, is, so far as we understand, suspended 
for a whole year ; and a “‘ heavy blow and great discouragement ” 
inflicted on the enlarged scheme of studies and rewards which the 
University Reform had inaugurated, and which it was supposed 
that the Hebdomadal Council is appointed to promote and not to 
obstruct. 

The natural comment on this statement that will occur to most 
readers in this country of freedom and fair play, is that this 
notice of the Vice-Chancellor can be but the last step in a pro- 
tracted contest between the Examiners and the Council. The for- 
mer, it will be thought, having resisted every attempt to a 
them to reason, the Council has had no alternative but to suspe 
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their action, even at the enormous cost of interrupting for a whole 
ear the great attempt which the University has made to adapt 
itself to the requisitions of the age, and of incurring moreover 
suspicions of their own lukewarmness in the cause. 
me such, we confess, would be our own explanation on read- 
ing the announcement of an occurrence so lamentable. But, 
= Sm Ay no facts have as yet transpired which contribute one 
iota to any such justification of the Council. The Government of 
King Bomba does not differ more from that of Queen Victoria 
than the proceedings of the Council in this case seem to depart 
from the ordinary standard of justice and policy anywhere ; above 
all, in the chief authorities of a place which claims beyond all 
others in England and the world to be a school and stronghold of 
gentlemanliness and fair play. Not only have the Examiners 
thus censured not been refractory, but they have had no oppor- 
tunity of being refractory. They have not only been allowed no 
option of correcting any error into which inadvertently they 
might have fallen, but to this hour they do not know what de- 
rture from the statute it is of which they are accused. Nor 
oes there appear to be any regular process or definite time 
through and by which they may expect to learn. They have not 
only been condemned unheard, but even after condemnation they 
are left in utter ignorance of what their offence is. The Vice- 
Chancellor déclares that it is not within his province or that of 
the Proctors ‘‘ authoritatively ” to inform them. Within whose 
province it is he does not state. 
to a letter from Mr. E. A. Freeman, one of the Examiners. The 
whole correspondence will probably appear in the public prints, 
but it is no harm to quote here Mr. Freeman’s succinct statement 
of what he complains of as unjust and impolitic on the part of the 
Council. 

“The notice which bears your signature implies a grave censure upon 
some of the most important officers of the University, and is put forth in a 
form which can have no result but to bring their authority into contempt. 
Common justice requires that so grave a step should not have been taken 
without conference with the officers whose proceedings were objected to; 
that they should not be condemned unheard, and without knowing the 
grounds of their condemnation. Common courtesy, I think, required that 
one of the officers in question should not be allowed, as was my own case, 
to learn his accusation and condemnation from an accidental perusal of a 
public newspaper. I may add, that if the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors 
really objected to the step taken by the Examiners, it would have been 
more desirable, for the sake of University discipline, to have suggested the 
withdrawal of the paper by the Examiners themselves, rather than by a 

ublic censure to lessen their authority with the junior members of the 
Universit) “5 

It is as well to add a complete copy of the paper which has 
been condemned as unstatutable, after being for some four months 
in circulation, and it is to be supposed shaping for that period the 
aims and studies of the candidates for honours, as well as of the 
general body of students in that department. Surely, if this list 
Was so unstatutable and intolerable, in July and not in October 
would have been the time to proclaim its authority void. This 
delay, we ought to remark, is a gross injustice to the Examiner 
as well as to the students, because every one who has any expe- 
rience in such studies knows that, in this department more than 
any other, the Examiners have to prepare themselves not less la- 
boriously than the candidates. l 





The Dons ought at least to have 
kept in mind that this is a new branch of study, and that what- 
ever it may become in the course of half a century, the ‘ cram” 
is not yet reduced to such mechanical periection as in the old 
branches. 
The Examiners in Law and Modern History wish to « the atten» 
tion of Candidate 8 to the JI tlou tag pot its, 
(1) Candidates may take up as special subjeets— 
(a) The time of Charlemagne—to be studied in Eginhard, 
* Civilization.’ 
(8) The Period of the Norman Conquest 
Florence of Worcester, and Bruce’s ‘ Bayeux Tapes 
The Life of St. Louis—in Joinville and Sismondi. 


(y) 

3 The Life of Becket—-in the Biographies by Herbert de Borhame, & 
) 
) 
) 


ind Guizot’s 


in the Saxon Chronicle and 


try Illustrated.’ 


The Reign of HLenry I1[—in Matthew Paris. 

The Period of Louis XI—in Philippe de Comines. 

Parts of Milman’s Latin Christianity may be taken in, e. g., the Period 
from Gregory VII to Innocent Li, or the rest of volumes iv. and 
v. or volume vi. Only one of these periods to count for a bool 


(8) Lingard should be preferred for English History, with illustrations 
from such works as the Annals of England; making reference, 
where possible, to the origina] authorities and documents therein 
cited. 

(4) From the Passmen a knowledge of Elementary Geography will bi 
expected, c.g. as to the places which occur most commonly in the 

” 





history of England and France. 

The refusal of the authorities to give any explanation of their 
decree, has caused a general exercise of ingenuity to discover th 
hidden cause of so unexampled a departure from every principle 
of fair play between scholars and gentlemen. But as yet we have 
heard of no University (2dipus that has solved the enigma. 
sibly, were it made known, the consequences might be disastrous 
to the Hebdomadal Sphinx. Or is it the Vice-Chancellor, and 
not the Council, that plays the part of that mysterious animal ? 
Much as we sympathize with the Examiners, we cannot help 
being amused at the amazement of Mr. Freeman, and his naif 
unconsciousness of what it can be that he and his colleagues have 
done. Naturally, however, he takes courage from this state of 
things, and consoles himself and them by the reflection that they 
have done nothing different from what had escaped condemnation 
in their predecessors. 


> 
OSs- 











this innovation? One would almost think so, from the obsti- 
nate refusal of the Vice-Chancellor to give the Examiners the 
slightest indication of the wishes of the Council as to how the in- 
structions thus quashed may be timely replaced. 

We remember that in last January there was a discussion on 
the propriety of maintaining or doing away with the distinction 
between Ancient and Modern History in the University eurrj- 
culum, in which Mr. Freeman, together with other distinguished 
members of both Universities, took some part. But what bearing 
that has on the present transaction we cannot discern, Neither 
that distinction, nor the absurd rule ignoring all English history 
previous to the year 1066, appears to have been infringed, 7 

The only shadow of offence that Mr. Freeman or anybody else is 
able to imagine seems to be the last paragraph of the notice, in 
which a knowledge of elementary geography, as illustrating his- 
tory, is required from passmen. Can it be possible that this is 
the origo mali with the inscrutable Council ¢ Having, as they 
appear to think, done a weak act by tolerating the study of modern 
history, do they design now to make a stand against innovation by 
prohibiting the smallest intrusion of modern geographical know- 
ledge, even when found indispensable to the understanding of 
French or English history? Are we to understand that thus, in 
owl-like solemnity, rules the inscrutable Council, worthy to be 


| presided over by the hilarious Bomba himself—‘‘ Within the 


Such is the tenour of his reply | 


So that, in fact, it is not the present Ex- | 


aminers that are censured, but the whole system hitherto pursued | 


in this department that falls to the ground. Is it possible that 


University walls D’Anville and Kiepert may be studied ; but as 
for Sydney Hall and A. K. Johnston, anathema sint !” 

Enough for the present of a topic about which it is difficult to 
know whether to be in jest or in earnest. 


THE SEPOY PROCLAMATIONS AND LETTERS. 

It is impossible to avoid smiling at the style in which the Sepoys 
of the Fifty-second Bengal Infantry address their Colonel, 
‘his Excellency the Lord of Clemency, the Bountiful of the Age,” 
&e. But there is no doubt that half of the absurdity lies in the 
strange tongue, with its idiom, which has not the same force to 
those who read it idiomatically that it has to us. How ridiculous 
is a French letter translated into English ; and the more polished 
the letter the more foolish it reads. How laughable to readers in 
a distant country would be an English letter with some hostil 

purpose and its polite if not affectionate closing ; the writer end- 
Ing “‘ my dear Sir, believe me to remain yours truly”! But, 
apart from the style, there is also something that is not easy to 
translate in the very substance of the Sepoy letter. The men ar 

committing that which in our country is regarded as a great 
crime—deserting ; yet from the gist of their composition it is evi- 
dent that they do not know the amount of the otience. They ima- 
gine that they are in some degree squaring accounts by leaving 
their property behind them ; and it is impossible to resist a belict 
that to a certain extent they act upon our own principle of selt- 
defence. ‘The Havildar-Major had told them, they say, that th 
Madras Sepoys were to seize the arms of the regiment and to kill 
the men: ‘if he had not said this, we would not have deserted 
and saved our lives by fiight.”. They remind their Colonel, that 
when an Adjutant was attacked, they seized the Sepoy, and that 
the reziment had been faithful in previous times of peril, 
although the Madras troops were not present. This representation 
is at least plausible. Itis quite possible that the men believed 
the Madras troops to have been brought up for the purpose of their 
destruction; and from the manner in which their letter to the 
Colonel was answered, he seems to have thought that they were 
speaking in good faith, though acting under a false impression, 
They could not understand the arrangement of the Europeaus ; 
is it certain that we can understand all their movements and in- 
tentions’ We remember some time since how the Zimes mack 
merry with the exercises of certain Hindoo youths in British col- 
leg s, who had attempt dto show off their scholarship by pro- 


posing and solving problems that were to us simply ridiculous : 


their compositions proved how difficult it was for the ver- 
est Hindoo minds, even at a decile age, to catch the purpose and 
spirit of British instruction. 

Whether we look to the polite literature of the Fifty-second 
Bengal Infantry regiment, or to the most hostil proclan Lions 
thundered at the British by the Government at Delhi and other 
Native leaders, we find the same essentially different strain of 


thought and fecling. There is indeed one qualification to b 
taken with regard to all these they come to us by 
channels that are not entirely without question, Yhe procla- 
mation of the King of Delhi seems to have been a placard; its 
wide diffusion shows that it had some common purpose ; and it 
may be said that the edicts of revolutionary governments do not 
need authentication. Another specimen of the seditious literature 
is said to have been found among the papers of one of the rebels, 
and the story is not improbable. The so-called proclamations of 
Nena Sahib appear to have been posted up in places subject to his 
authority. ‘The composition which was found among the papers 
was the prayer of Shunkur Shah, the old Rajah of Gond: it ex- 
presses an earnestness of devotion truly Ori ntal, praying for the 
scattering of the English as if our race were a nuisance and a pest. 
Nothing can be more shocking to us than the descriptions of the 
way in which women have been massacred and children de- 
stroyed ; but Shunkur Shah makes the destruction of “ the enemy 
and their families” the object of a direct prayer to ‘‘the t rrible 
mother Devee,” whom he requests to ‘eat the unclean race. 

Here is a combination of ideas which the English apprehension 
not only fails to seize but repels. Let us imagine a prayer asking 


documents ; 


we are to infer that it is the wish of the Council to get rid of } 9 superior being to eat that which is unclean, and we shall see 
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ehly different from our own must be the Hindoo notion 
rx Gane) Siske intervention, of Divine attributes, and of 
er sa Re the world. To us the sentiment of this prayer is 
diabolical ; yet there appears no reason to imagine that the old 
Shah was an unredeemed fiend. He evidently had some — 
which we admire—amongst them fortitude under a horrible fate. 
The most remarkable of these compositions, however, are those 
which purport to be proclamations issued by Nena Sahib. They 
come to us without authentication ; but on the other hand, there 
appears to be no motive for fabricating them, and certainly they 
are in harmony both with the supposed genius of that monster 
rebel and with the exigencies of his position, The first, dated 
July Ist, is couched in these terms— oe ; 
‘As, by the kindness of God and the ikbal or good fortune of the Empe- 
ror, all the Christians who were at Delhi, Poonah, Satarah, and other 
places, and even those 6000 European soldiers who went in disguise into the 
former city and were discovered, are destroyed and sent to hell by the pious 
and sagacious troops, who are firm to their re ligion; and as they have all 
been conquered by the present Government, and as no trace of them is left 
it is the duty of all the subjects and servants of the Govern- 


in these places, 
I at the delightful intelligence, and to carry on their respective 


ment to rejoice _ 
work with comfort and case, 

The next bears the same date and is exactly to the same effect ; 
but its preamble is more eloquent: ‘ As, by the bounty of the 
glorious Almighty God and the enemy-destroying fortune of the 
Emperor, the yellow-face d and narrow-minded people have been 
sent to hell, and Cawnpore has been conquered.” On these 
grounds, while the public servants are bound cheerfully ‘ to en- 
gage their whole mind in executing the orders of the Govern- 
ment,” “it is the incumbent duty of all the ryots and landed 

roprietors of every district to rejoice at the thought that the 
Christians have been sent to hell, and both the Hindoo and Ma- 
hometan religions have been confirmed.” A third paper is an 
order addressed by Nena Sahib to the Mayor of Cawnpore, direct- 
ing him to contradict rumours that European soldiers had arrived 
at Allahabad, in order to prevent the alarmed townspeople from 
running away. ‘The Mayor is to proclaim that regiments of ca- 
yalry and infantry and batteries have been despatched to check 
the Europeans ; so that the people shall remain in their houses 
without apprehension and engage their minds in their work. 
The mere style of these compositions is enough to prove that the 
writer is not actuated by feelings common to the two races. In 
the announcement that “both the Hindoo and Mahometan reli- 
gions have been contirmed by the destruction of the Christians,” 
we see the craft of the Mussulman playing upon the Hindoo so 
nakedly that it is diflicult for us to understand how the fact can- 
not have been equally obvious to the Hindoos themselves ; yet 
they have evidently been led for a time into an attempt at re- 
storing Mussulman supremacy in lieu of the milder and more 
tolerable rule of the British. With these essential differences in 
feelings, views, and even in the use of language, how impossible 
it is for the two ra to come to clear mutual understanding ! 
We can scarcely measure the amount of moral culpability in our 
adversaries; for, with their training, religion approves their 
treachery and destructive fanaticism, and modifies the criminality 
of their most barbarous conduct. To them the brutal slaughter 
of women and children is justified by some religious sanction. A 
Nena Sahib is a noxious brute, whom we may treat as a natural 
enemy and extirpate as we would a hywna ; but even the hyena 
we do not hold to be morally responsible, as a man would be. 

If there are these excuses for the barbarians, it is impossible 
for us to deny that there have been amongst them many instances 
of great kindness and of chivalrous devotion. 
generous and gallant conduct have been related, in order to prove 
that the maj« rity of the Native chiefs, and the people generally, 
are not with the muti but are with the British. The pri- 
yate letters teem with narrations of beth Hindoos and Mussul- 
mans who have entered the field in arms to fulfil their contracts 
with the British; who have continued faithful to us even when 
they were themselves to be treacherous; who hav 
saved the lives of ofticers and fugitives, and have refused all re- 
ward ; who have gone through great trouble and danger in order 
to secure the safety of the most helpless. At present we are con- 
tending with an immense foree of mutineers; the military or- 
ganized force of Bengal, whom we should have called out to put 
down the civil i bitants of the latter, has rebelled; and it cer- 
tainly proves a great amount of attachment to the British if the 
Natives can muster any show of antagonism to the action of the 
Sepoys. Yet the instances, as we have said, are innumerabl 
and it would a yet be quite impossible to determine what is the 
proportion of treachery or fidelity. 

These are considerations which must qualify our judgment in 
criticizing the conduct of those who are now r sponsible in India, 
To combat the & poys isa plain duty, and the course is direct ; 
but how are we to deal with Sepoys who are less hostile than 
misled, who believe themselves to be flying for lifer If the Na- 
tives exhibit an amusing trait which is like a childishness 
or puerility never outgrown, are not the persons charged with 
the practical edministration of the country bound to consider 
that undeveloped condition of their subjects * If we 
allowances for inferiority of race, barbaric training, and na- 
tural f irs, how much ‘larger allowance must we make in 
consideration of truly meritorious conduct and of heroic services * 
When these considérations are taken into account, we find that, 
simple as th principles of our own Government may be, the 
treatment of the Hindoos in detail is neither so simple nor so self- 
evident a thing as some easy writers would represent it, 
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BUBBLE COMMERCE. 
THE commercial eye of the 7imes has been very advantageously 
turned upon certain vices in trade which have of late years 
assumed gigantic proportions. The case of Sadgrove and Ragg 
is not the first to attract his notice; but it has suggested very 


| useful inquiries, and we see that the money-market writer has 


been making his discoveries. Indeed, that particular case, where 
boys in the establishment were trained to forgery and imposture 
by being regularly employed in the manufacture of fraudulent 
acceptances—where business was carried on under the eye of 
greedy discounters at the rate of 70,0002. per annum—is by no 
means an adequate example of the fictitious commerce which is 
going on in our own great city. 

‘“* The analogous facts lately exhibited,” says the City writer of the Times, 
‘have been among individuals who have held a good place on ’Change, 
and a position generally in which any misdeeds must compromise the Bri- 
tish name. In one case within the present week it has transpired that bills 
were regularly created between one house and another for a trifling com- 
mission, with a full knowledge on the part of the acceptor that they repre- 
sented no business operation whatever, and that in the event of accident he 
had not a shilling wherewith to mect his liability except at the expense of 
his ordinary creditors. Some of the knot of Glasgow failures also, which 
were announced about the middle of last month, are understood to have re- 
vealed a combination in this direction of a most gigantic kind; and it is al- 
leged that when the affairs of the Liverpool Borough Bank shall be investi- 
gated the public will be still further caleheeeal on the magnitude of such 
proceedings. When banks with a million or a million and a half of capital 
are found to have been promoters of the evil, the disgrace is proportionably 
extended.” 

The writer derives a kind of comfort from the idea that “a 
compensating feature of a crisis like the present is, that for a 
time it clears the field of some of those pernicious influences ” ; 
but we doubt whether he has even yet gauged the enormity of 
the evil. It is not only individuals on ’Change who compromise 
the British name—it is not one case here or there: we believe 
that the practice of issuing paper which represents no transac- 
tions—which represents nothing except the want of money—is not 
confined to the trade of linendrapers, or of upholsterers, or of 
builders, or of stockjobbers; you will find it in other trades, 
We have heard men who are well-informed sneer at the idea that 
the practice is limited to any particular trade at all; and the 
most important wholesale trades connected with the most exten- 
sive retail trades have been mentioned as corrupt to the very core. 
We have reason to believe that this representation is correct: 
the detections are the exceptions, not the fact of irregularity ; 
and houses which still stand on a respectable footing in great 
provincial towns, or in London City, would in the event of a 
disaster exhibit exactly the same calamities in the magnitude of 
their irregularities and in the criminality. 

The money editor of the Zimes endeavours to combat the idea 
that the publie are led not unnaturally to infer that a certain 
toleration for these practices arises from the consciousness of a 
common tendency— 

* The imn unity whic h irregular traders now obtain is in consequence of 
the defects of the law, and not from unhealthy sympathy. Every respect- 

ble merchant knows the eategory in which fictitious bill-drawers and the 
banks that encourage them should be placed, and would welcome any ad- 
ministrative improvement that would render the offenders as liable to ju- 
dicial as they are to moral condemnation.” 

What grounds are there for this opinion? On the contrary, 
facts which we have recently heard, and which are strictly con- 
sistent with facts already established, induce us to believe that 
toleration is usually shown for fraudulent paper, because the 
dread of exposure and of penal consequences renders the re spon- 
sible persons more likely to fulfil their liability. A conscious- 
ness of crime is thus recognized as a motive for punctuality, and 
crime acquires an established toleration. And this among british 
merchants! It is very shocking, but we believe it isso. We ad- 
mit with the Zimes that the law may be open to improvement; 
but in what direction ? The existing law, for example, may induce 
commercial men to accept paper without sufficient inquiry, because 
it seems to promise that recovery of the debt shall be enforced. 
It leads on the ereditor by a promise of seeurity which the law is 
powerless to fulfil ; for no legal screw, even of the penal kind, can 
compel a Sadgrove and Ragg, who have issued their bills repre- 
senting nothing, to meet those bills out of nothing. Perhaps both 
the practices of trade and the fallaciously elaborate provisions of 
law have conspired to create a fictitious and fraudulent com- 
merece, which is undermining the British character, and is con- 
stantly neutralizing the exertions of British industry. 


ANOTHER WORD ON THE CADOGAN-EVANS CASE, 
Ir is an unfortunate circumstance when the result of a trial at 
law gives rise to public controversy, and is, as it were, submitted 
to public meeting. No one can deny the very general impression 
that the verdiet in the late trial of Evans and Thorne did not 
exactly meet the facts, and that the consequent sentence operated 
with unusual s verity at least upon one of the defendants. Ex- 
planations have been made to diminish the culpability of Thorne’s 
hints that some return for saving the exposure of Mr. Cadogan 
would be welcome ; and there are several points in which the case 
against Evans is faulty. At the public meeting which has been 
convened this week by some of Evans’s friends, his solicitor, Mr. 
Gammon, stated several facts which fill up intervals in the evi- 
dence as it was brought before the Jury at the Old Bailey, and 
certainly tend to discountenance the idea that Mr, Evans himself 
had contemplated any course but the publication of his letter, 
That he did otherwise can only be assumed ; for it was not proved 
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that there was even concert between himself and his friend 
Thorne. The most objectionable part of the proceedings, however, 
consisted in the fact that they did not bring out the whole truth. 
If Evans himself had been placed in the witness-box, he might 
have supplied some parts of the narrative which are now entirely 
deficient : as it was, he was silenced, and consigned to prison,—an 
abode from which any explanation on his _ can only come as a 
plea for mitigation of punishment, with all the suspicions attend- 
ing that kind of plea. 

One of the charges which he brought was that Mr. Cadogan had 
given precedence to a message from his friend Baron Rothschild : | 
Mr. Cadogan asserted that this was merely a ‘‘ private” message, | 
but no proof was given of its private character. No proof was 
offered that the private persons interested in it had forbidden 
the production of the letter: or even if they had, surely those who 
asked precedence for it forfeited the right to retain any privilege 
of privacy. The same scruples have not always been shown with 
regard to private communications. In May 1853, a telegraphic 
communication from Trieste, addressed to the Zimes newspaper, 
was found in the Reform Club at eight o'clock in the evening. | 
When the fact was communicated to the Submarine Telegraph | 
Company by Mr. Mowbray Morris, the reply came from Mr. Cado- 
gan himself. He said, that on going to the office, he saw a de- 
spatch of foreign news from an agent of the Company at Paris, 
and ‘I concluded that the Indian news was part of this, which I | 
was desirous of sending to the Clubs as a specimen of what we | 
could do for them.” Here was at least olen treatment of a 
private communication, strangely inconsistent with the excessive 
scruple that withheld the private communication in Eyans’s case 
at the trial. 

It is right that men, whether in public or private, should be 
protected against assault by calumny; right that the man who 
recklessly mingles truth and falsehood should be punished ; but 
the actual offence should be established. The Jury pronounced 
Evans guilty of libel, because he had not proved the whole of his 
allegations ; but the form of the law proceedings prevented him | 
from completing his representation, and technicalities debarred | 
his lawyer from adducing some portions of evidence that would 
have gone to supply deficiencies. In other words, the Jury pro- | 
nounced Evans guilty on the ground that he had not established | 
the whole of his charge, although the forms selected for the trial | 
prevented them from seeing the whole and from determining what | 
proportion of the original allegation remained unconfirmed. In 
these cases, the interest of the public is to bring out the truth, 
that justice may be awarded, onl that unfair statements may not 
be made weapons for wanton or unjust attack. The state of the 
libel law, which renders one side responsible for establishing the | 
whole of the truth, while the other side may prevent portions of 
the facts from being brought forward, is inimical to public in- 
terests and to equal justice. 








THE IRISH CONVICT REFORMATORY SYSTEM 

FOR ENGLAND. 
THERE is little fear that the Irish Convict Prisons will be allowed 
to develop themselves in obscurity. Already we had Captain 
Crofton’s evidence before the Select Committee on Transportation ; 
we have noticed Mr. M. D. Hill’s more recent account of his visit 
to the Irish Prisons ; since we did so we have seen a uew report 
by Captain Crofton himself ; and now we have an account of a visit 
by the Reverend Orby Shipley, going over Mr. Hill’s ground with 
greater fulness. * 

Mr. Shipley mingles some religious considerations which will 
render his book less acceptable to many, and thus he runs the 
risk of exciting doubts as to his conclusions on practical points, 
because the form will set many persons doubting on Ghoslagica! 
points. But his account is written with great earnestness ; it is | 
candid, and really practical. The reader may take his choice of 
the several descriptions, or read all with advantage. 

Mr. Shipley goes beyond his coadjutors in grappling with the 
question of introducing the Irish _— into Eneland. It is in | 
its ulterior stages—not as yet in a//, as we said in a late number | 
—self-supporting. It turns out a remarkable percentage of cured 
cases ; rescuing all those cured persons from the ulterior fate of a | 
criminal life, and making them practical examples for the | 
guidance of others who would err from weakness. The system 
is working out another difficult problem—it is doing much to 
provide for the effectual custody of those incorrigibles who ought 
not to be let loose on society. It consigns them to a fitting 
fate—compulsion in that labour which no man should evade, and 
the restraint which they cannot exercise for themselves. In the 
words of Mr, Shipley, ‘‘ Whatever may be the merits or the fail- 
ings of the new trish system, one great fact remains authenticated. 
It is this—that the system is enabled to deal at home with the 
bulk of its liberated convicts, a class heretofore considered too 
dangerous for our unorganized and defective police force ; at the 
same time that the number of fresh sentences and of recommit- 
ments are obviously and steadily decreasing.” The Irish system 
is indeed establishing itself as a model, and it will be difficult 
long to exclude the effect of so practical an example from the 
English mind. 

* “The Purgatory of Prisoners; or an Intermediate Stage between the 
Prison and the Public : being some Account of the Practical Working of the 
New System of Penal Reformation introduced by the Board of Directors of 
Convict Prisons in Ireland. By the Reverend Orby Shipley, M.A., Deacon in 
the Diocese of Oxford.” Published by Joseph lestere. 
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Letters to the Gditor, 
THE CIVIL SERVICE IN INDIA, 
Belfast, 30th October 1857. 


Srr—aA few weeks ago, you did me the honour of publishing my views i 
favour of transferring the power of the East India Company to the Crown : 
in other words, of abolishing the Court of Directors, and letting the India 

d of Coutrol, take all the responsibility of go- 


verning India. 
There are other points to be settled in reorganizing India, of equal im- 


| portance and greater difficulty; especially those which concern the consti- 





tution and privileges of the various services of the Indian Government, 

The non-official British residents of India are at present try ing to get up 
au agitation against the privileges of the Covenanted Serviec, or, as it 2 
more generally called in this country, the Civil Service. The outrageous 


| absurdity of some of the demands in the Calcutta Petition certainly proves 


that a residence in India does not always enable an European to know what 
India requires. I refer to the demand that justice chould be administered 
in the English language to a Hindostanee population, and by English law- 
yers, instead of men possessing Indian experience. But the very existence 
of a body of professional officials is so un-English, that the prejudice of our 
non-official countrymen in India against that body is quite intelligible, and 
merits a careful consideration. 

The existence of the Covenanted Service does not prevent the employ- 
ment of uncovenanted servants; that is to say, the Indian Government may 
engage any man to do any particular work, but if he does not belong to the 
service he has no vested interest in his appointment. Members of the ser- 
vice, however, are regarded as having a prior claim to all appointments, 

The opponents of the existing system demand, as they sometimes express 
it, that the distinction between the covenanted and uncovenanted services 
should be abolished ; that is to say, that all men of British race in India 
should be equally eligible for appointments. 

This demand, intelligible as it appears at first sight, is really quite the re- 
verse. We could understand and unite in an opposition to any law which 


| closed the public service to all but members of the privileged body; but 


there is no such law to repeal ; and on mere grounds of economy, the Indian 
Government must, when other things are equal, employ those who have a 
vested interest in the service in preference to those who have none. 

Is it meant that there ought to be no vested interest in the service ; that 
every man ought to be paid off when he is no longer wanted? This propo- 
sal would serve admirably as claptrap at a public meeting, but it could not 
be worked. Even in this country, the members of the various branches of 
the Civil Service have to a great extent a recognized vested interest in 
their position; and how much more is this necessary in India, where no 
European is at home ? 

I suspect the real meaning of the demand for the abolition of the exclu- 


sive privileges of the Civil Service is, that all appointments whatever 
should be made in India, and not at home. Let us see what this would in- 
volve. 


It would involve the abolition of the system we have so happily com- 
menced, of appointment by examination; fer the system of examinations is 
applicable only to men just commencing life, and those who study at home 
for an examination would not go to India on the chance of passing one. 
It would consequently involve the restoration of patronage not in the hands 
of the Directors, but in those of the local Indian authorities, who, in the 
limited and fluctuating society of the Anglo-Indian cities, would probably 
be often at a loss to find suitable men, and to know their merits when 
found, It would cause India to swarm with a class of place-hunters, who 
would in all probability be at least as much below the intellectual and moral 
level of the middle class of home society as the young men selected by a 
competitive examination will be above it. 

The only conclusion I ean come to on the subject is, therefore, that the 
Indian Government cannot do without a covenanted service. The consti- 
tution of that service may form the subject of another letter. 


Respectfully yours, J. J. M. 





DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES, 
Lanrumney, Cardiff, 26th October 1857. 

Srmr—Now that the minds of most people are so naturally turned in the 
direction of Hindostan, still fewer perhaps than usual may be disposed to 
give a few moments of their time to the struggling nations of South-eastern 
Europe. Yet events are now taking place on the banks of the Danube in 
which the cause of freedom and the honour of England are deeply interest- 
ed. By the treaty which concluded the Russian war, the victims of the 
Porte in Wallachia and Moldavia had a degree of apparent consideration be- 
stowed on them which was not extended to their brethren of Bulgaria and 
Northern Greece. While the latter were thrown back into the jaws of the 
oppressor without a single stipulation in their favour, the Roumans were to 
be taken under the protection of the * great Powers,”’ and were even to be 
consulted as to the fiture settlement of their own affairs. They have been 
consulted; they have spoken pretty decidedly. The question now is, Is 
their answer to go for nothing? Is the whole proceeding to prove, as you 
hint in your last number, a ** sham.” 

Fully to understand the question, we must remember who these Roumans 
are, and what is their special relation to the Porte. They form a distinct 
nation, speaking a language quite separate from any of their neighbours. 
That language, one vf the strangest phenomena of ethnology, is of Romance 
origin, and they profess to be the descendants of the Roman colonists in 
Dacia under Trajan. Parts of the same nation are in bondage to Russia and 


THE 


| Austria respectively ; but I believe that the Rouman people nowhere extend 
| South of the Danube. 


Moreover the Rouman states have never formed part 
of the Ottoman empire. The two Rouman Principalities, at two distinct 
periods, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries respectively, concluded 
treaties with the Porte, by which they entered into a tributary relation 
towards it. They admitted an external superiority in the Sultan and paid 
him black mail; but the provinces retained complete internal self-govern- 
ment, including the choice of their own Princes. In short, the Roumans are 
not the subjects, but the dependent allies of the Sultan. He has no rights 
whatever over them except what are conferred by the letter of those ancient 
treaties. But the accustomed perfidy of the Ottoman race has for centuries 
past trampled those treaties under foot. Among other gross breaches of 
faith, the Sultans took the nomination of the Princes into their own hands. 
By every principle of international law, a power which violates the obli- 
gations of a treaty forfeits the rights conferred on it by that treaty, Ergo, 
the Sublime Porte has long ago forfeited all rights over the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities, 

It might, however, be too much to expect professional diplomatists, espe- 
cially in these philo-barbaric times, to acquiesce in so straightforward a 
piece of common sense. And indeed, even if the Great Powers were likely 
to listen to them, I should not recommend the Roumans to press their rights 
in this respect too far. The Grand Turk never was their “sovereign,” 
and he has long ago forfeited his right to be even their ‘‘suzerain.”” But 
there are some good grounds of expediency in fayour of recognizing him in 
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ity. What I long to see in South-eastern Europe is a Con- 
o _ ur OF Republics if they are to be had, but if that is too Utopian, of 
sara nalities But this can only be effected by the several states still con- 
coeur to look to Constantinople as their centre. For some time to come, 
I fear, this must take the form of looking to the Grand Turk. Till the 
“ reat Powers” will allow that centre to take some more respectable form, 
it § desirable for all the states to recognize the “‘suzerainty ’’ of the Sul- 
_ rovided “ suzerainty ”’ gives him no more influence over their internal 
pea than it gave a feudal King of the French over the affairs of Nor- 

uitaine. 

manly weakly on some such view as this—I cannot conceive it to be from any 
abstract love for Turkish supremacy—that the Rouman Divans have voted 
in favour of the continuance of the Turkish suzerainty. But they have also | 
voted, in one province unanimously, in the other with two dissentients, in 
favour of a union of the two Principalities under an hereditary prince of a 
Western dynasty. In this, I believe, they have voted wisely, 1 heoreti- 
cally, one might prefer a Republic, an Elective Prince, a Native Prince. But 
it would not do to mention such things to ‘‘Great Powers,’ and the Rou- 
mans can only take what the ‘* Great Powers” choose to give them. 

Now what are these Great Powers about? The Porte naturally kicks at 
the exercise of freedom in any shape by a people on whom it has so long 
trampled. It may doubtless feel a little splenetic at the way in which the re- 
sults of the second Moldavian election have exposed the tricks of its agents with 
regard to the first. It naturally objects to the union of the Principalities, 
as likely to make them more powerful and prosperous; most of all, it is by 
no means at to give up the agreeable privilege of septennially selling 
the place of Hospodar, a source of income which would be effectually cut off by 
the ap intment of an hereditary Prince. The barbarians attempt to veil 
their ¢fi-humour and rapacity by grumbling about their imaginary ** rights.”’ 
Austria naturally backs them. She tells the world that the votes of the 
Divans will have no influence on her Imperial judgment. Who expected 
they would? 1 do not remember any instance for the last five centuries and 
a half in which right and justice ever had any influence on the proceedings | 
of the house of Hapsburg. Austria hates freedom, hates justice, covets 
the sovereignty of the Danube, rules herself over a Rowman population. She | 
naturally enough backs up the Ottoman usurper against the people of the 
Rouman Principalities. 

The despots of France and Russia are in a different position from their 
brothers at Vienna and Stamboul. Neither Austria nor Turkey can ever 
reign in Moldo-Wallachia except by sheer brute force. Either France or 
Russia may, if it pleases, do so, if not by more honest, at any rate by more 
gentle means. ‘Lhe Romanic origin and language of the people may be 
skilfully played upon to attach them to the most powerful ruler of the Ro- 
manic West. Their orthodox faith is no less available to attach them to 
the mightiest prince of the orthodox East. Both Alexander and Louis 
Napoleon may have wit to see that it may be for their interests to possess a 
powerful ally, attached to them by the ties of gratitude. Therefore France 
and Russia are both for the union; bidding, as I conceive, against one an- 
other for the affections of the united state. 

Prussia and Englané are in a different position again. They are neither 
conterminous, Romanic, nor orthodox. They present no special tic and no 
special obstacle. As they have chosen to meddle in the matter, they have 
nothing to do but to meddle equitably, to carry out the real wishes of the 
Rouman people, to withstand any violence on the part of Austria or Turkey, 
any cajolery on the part of France or Russia. At the time of the last dis- 
turbance at Constantinople, Prussia seemed to be taking the right side. She 
is now murmuring solemn platitudes about ‘‘ order,’ and solemn nonsense 

about the “integrity and independence of the Ottoman empire ’’—of which 
empire the Danubian Principalities do not form any part. 

Now for England. That Lord Palmerston should oppose the union is 
not unnatural. There is no oceasion to accuse him of sharing the Austrian 
Kaiser's abstract hatred of freedom. Mere love of mischief would be quite 
motive enough for our noble jester. I have not forgotten your own apt 
comparison of the monkey with the lighted match keeping guard over the 
barrel of gunpowder, But were we not given to understand that Louis 
Napoleon had been over to the Isle of Wight to say that the union was to | 
be, and that my Lord had at once, like a good boy, acquiesced, cap in hand, | 
in the bidding of his revered master? What then isto be made of the 

| 








ominous speech of Sir Henry Bulwer at Jassy > The lovers of freedom 
ought to look out, or our Liberal Cabinet may, in their spirited foreign 
policy, betray the independence of another nation before Parliament can 
say a word to stop him. 

One word more as to the “rights ”’ of the Sultan. I have shown that 
they really do not exist ; and if they did, they ought, in my political creed, 
to yield to the rights of the people. But the scheme for which the Divans 
have voted will in no way interfere with any *‘right’’ to which the Sultan 
ean advance the shadow of aclaim. Whatever “right” he has must be 
grounded on the old treaties. Those treaties gave the Sultan an external 
suzerainty over two distinct states ruled by elective Princes chosen by their 
own subjects. The Divans offer him exactly the same suzerainty over a 
single state ruled by an hereditary Prince. The united state will pay the 
same tribute, and yield the same external submission, as the two distinct 
ones. The Sultan will lose neither authority nor revenue to which he 
ean lay any decent claim. He will simply lose some opportunities of 
irregular intluence and exactions contrary to the treaties on which his 
claims are founded. Surely the liberties of a growing people are not to be 
sacrificed to such ‘‘rights’’ as these. In fact, the whole question has 
diplomatically nothing to do with the “ rights” of the Sultan, or with the 
precious “integrity and independence.” Only every lover of freedom 
must see with hope, and the barbarians have astuteness enough to see with 
fear, that every step in advance taken by any subject or tributary of the 
Turk is a step towards the full of his odious and tottering dominion ; which 
may God of his mercy soon wipe away from the face of the earth ! 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Epwarp A, Freeman, 








A SPECULATION ON “THE LEVIATHAN.” 

: 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 4th November 1857. 

Smr—It is some years since I propounded in your pages* the plan of a 
huge iron steamer, fire-proof, ee and rock-proof, with every 
appliance for comfort and safety ; and moreover, by means of great size,— 

six to seven hundred feet long’’—proof against sea-sickness, and by its 
Strength proof against collision. Time has brought forth a vessel cal- 
culated to fulfil some, if not all of these requirements. Possibly she may 
not possess the speed which is practicable or desirable, and she has not 
reached the _maximum of economy in construction, or the maximum of 
security against leakage. But if she accomplishes one thing we may for- 
give her all shortcomings in others—exemption from sea-sickness. f she 
accomplishes this, a new era will have commenced in water travel, and the 
after-coming craft of which she will be an imperfect type will accomplish 
the remainder. ; 

But the “ Leviathan ”—a name giving rather the idea of unwieldiness than 
of grace—is at present stranded, and her escape into what daily writers call 
her “‘ native element” is still a matter of question. She has descended four 
feet from the spot where she grew under the skill of the builder, whois not | 
responsible for the good or ill success of her launching ; and there, from some 


| description in the papers. 


unexplained cause, she rests. Strange theories are afloat to account for it. 
One of them attributes to Mr. Scott Russell the authority of the saying that 
the launch failed because the friction of oiled iron on oiled iron is an un- 
known quantity, the friction of wood on wood with tallow interposed being 
a known one. Now, inasmuch as we know that an iron axle involves less 
friction than a wooden one, it follows that if disproportionate friction be the 
cause, it must arise from the great disproportion of bearing surface in the ap- 
plied iron as compared with the wood causing the squeezing out of 
the lubricating matter, and the actual impact of the iron surfaces, or from 
some other cause, or both combined. What is the philosophy of the matter? 

A wooden vessel slides down a wooden incline, of sufficient bearing sur- 
face, lubricated with tallow, of one in twelve. But one of the conditions is 
that the incline shall be a perfect plane. If it bends in any part, the 
wooden vessel may stick by the way. From this condition the iron vessel 
and iron slides are not exempt. 

If there be any tendency in the iron slides to bend, it is the more im- 
portant that the cradles on which the vessel rests should be of rigid struc- 
ture, to resist unequal friction. 

The Leviathan is some 660 feet in length, and rests on two cradles or in- 
clined planes of an aggregate width of 280 feet. These inclined planes are 
formed of planking supported on piles, forming a kind of many-legged table, 
with the legs planted in the mud and resting on or in the clay below. On the 
inclines, rows of * bridge-rails”’ are laid in the direction of the descent, 
about eighteen inches apart, and bolted to the flooring, as appears from the 

The cradles are plated with iron-bars one inch 
thick, fastened to them, transversely to the bridge-rails ; and thus the inter- 
secting rails and bars form a kind of network, bearing at points. If the 
rails be of the class known as the Great Western rails, their extreme trans- 
verse strength is equal to aboyt sixteen tons, resting between supports placed 
three feet apart. There are 170 lines of rail, therefore the total is equal te 
about 2700 tons. If, therefore, the edges of the cradles in their descent 


| were to come in contact with an unsupported space between the = three 


feet wide, the rails would bend, or if supported they might crush into the 
timber, and the plates on the cradle might also crush into the timber, and 
the intersecting meshes of the iron network would interlock into each other, 


| in a mode to scrape away the lubricant and preclude movement. 


The apparent defect under which the inclines labour, is the defect 
existing on railways, and especially on American railways, where the ver- 
tical strength of the road is unequal to the travel of very heavy engines, 
and produces the effect of mounting a constant ascent. It may be that 
the pressure of the Leviathan has converted the descent into a partial 
ascent, causing her to lie in a shallow trough parallel to the river course. 
The fact that the massive chain-cable hauling her, and the massive 
hydraulic-ram propelling her, simultancously down an apparent incline, 
both gave way together, proves that the resistance to her downward course 
is something more than the friction of iron on iron; and the non-bi 
of the chain with the sudden jerk seems to indicate that some other retard- 
ing cause was in operation. 

Assuming the total weight of the mass to be 12,000 tons and the total frie- 
tion to be one-fifth, there would be only 2400 tons resistance on the level. 
The total area of rail surface under the cradles appears to be about 1850 
square feet. If the plates on the cradles were continuous, the total pressure 
would be about 100 pounds per square inch. Deducting the effect of gravity 
down the incline of one in twelve, the total resistance would onl : 
about 1400 tons, or about 12lbs. per square inch. The adhesion of the 
metals, therefore, by friction, will not account for the resistance to the haul- 
age and propulsion of the chain and ram down a presumed incline of one in 
twelve; and the only solution is the yielding of the substructure from in- 
sufficient total strength, or insufficient distribution of the load over the whole 
area, 

It would appear that in the structure of the vessel, the vertical stiffness, 
which exhibits no deflection, as it hangs suspended at either end, has been at- 
tained by the builder by depth of beam, and that the launcher has sought to at- 
tain vertical strength by mere extension of rail surface without sufficing depth. 
Now, without taking a pairof Mr, Stephenson’s Britannia tubes for launching- 
ways, it certainly would have been practicable to have diminished the rail 
surface, and to have increased the rail depth, by bolting plate girders such as 
are used on railways to continuous sieken in as many lines as might be 
necessary. A rail will sustain a load of ten tons to the square inch without 
abrasion, and a plate girder may easily be made deep enough to prevent de- 
flection. Assuming the weight at six tons per foot run, which is three times 
the heaviest trial load for locomotive bridges over considerable spans, sixty 
parallel non-deflecting rails would have carried the load down to the water 
without a hitch, the total surface pressure on the rails being about 320 
pounds per square inch. 

I have known of an instance of a hauling-slip constructed to pull up vessels 
of 1400 tons out of the water, which after being in use some years had the 
whole tackle broken by the strain of a vessel of 700 tons. ‘The reason was 
greatly increased strain by the ways sinking unequally. 

I therefore arrive at the conclusion, that the launching-ways should have 
been constructed with continuous, deep, non-deflecting girders of wrought- 
iron, similar to what are used for building purposes, bolted between double 
rows of piles, and not of mere surface strips of iron overlaying the timber, 
and bearing something like the proportion to the load that strips of hoop-iron 
would bear to a raft of timber in the Thames. And the cradles should have 
been fitted with wide-grooved rails, fitting the lower rails, and provided 
with vessels to distribute the lubricator through orifices. 

If the vessel has settled into a longitudinal cavity parallel with the river, 
this will probably have to be done. And if the want of firmness in the 


| ground precludes it, and the mountain won’t come to Mahomet, why, Ma- 


homet, that is to say the river, must be made to approach the mountain, by 
the Robinson Crusoe method of a canal: not quite so easy as pulling down 


| the dock-gates at Bristol for the exit of the Great Britain, but offering — 
y 


scope for experimental engineering in sustaining the Leviathan upright | 
a system of shores, while undermining her to sink gradually into a pit prior 


| to cutting the canal. The experience of the engineer in the depths of the 


Thames may thus be turned to account. 

When the vessel shall have passed through all her baby disorders, and 
established the fact of the extinction of sea-sickness, she will carry all the 
passengers between Great Britain and the Union, till such time as a 
structure more fitted for speed than a Leviathan shall obtain the preference. 

Meanwhile, there will be time to think over some method of construction 
which may involve less cost both in the building and the launching. 

This vessel is an era in the world’s civilization, and is a thing, even were 
it a failure, for Englishmen to be proud of. It isa thing that in coming times 
the nation and not individuals will subscribe to. It is a national work. _ 

Probably the next of these ocean towns will have her keel laid upon air- 
floats moored in a dock; and as her bottom enlarges to floating capacity, the 
air-floats will be sunk and removed to lower her to the water, and her upper 
structure will be completed in the element she will belong to, All this would 
be perfectly simple; and size would be no difficulty, up to the limit in 
which the ‘cohesion of iron becomes inadequate to weight and volume, as 
timber has long been. 

1 am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. Bripors Apams. 


* August 2let 1852—*' Perfect Safety attainable at Sea.” 
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HAS GOLD DRAWN FROM THE BANK AN EFFECT IN 
RAISING THE RATE OF INTEREST? 
Reform Club, 26th October 1857. 
Sm—The Spectator does not often take up economical questions; but 
when it does so it treats them with a precision and sagacity which are not 


SPECTATOR. 


always observed by those papers which assume a spécialité in this depart- | 


ment, Your readers would be obliged to you, I am sure, Mr. Editor, were 
you to treat in one of your Topics of the 


the present monetary crisis in Europe and America. En attendant, will 


ay upon the causes and effect of 


; 


you allow me a short space in your paper to explain my ideas upon this 


ubject ? 

The greater part of the London journals, and more particularly the 
Economist, attribute the rise of interest on the Bank loans to the drawing out 
of gold from that establishment. The Zconomist argues, that the Bank 
being obliged to provide gold for its notes, must take care that sufficient al- 
ways remains to secure their convertibility ; and that therefore, when gold 


is drawn out, the Bank must limit its transactions in order to prevent its | Le : L ; 3 
| millions of the paper circulation for which the Bank was responsible is at 


notes from going out; and that for this purpose it must raise the rate of its 
interest or of its discount. Such at least appears to me to be the reasoning 
of your weekly contemporary. 

n arguing in this manner, the Economist has altogether mistaken the 
nature of Sir Robert Peel’s Act of 1844, By that act, every person possess- 
ing gold bullion can demand notes for it at the Bank, which notes can of 
course be immediately changed for sovereigns. The Bank, by the act, pays 
at the rate of 3/. 17s. 9d. per ounce of standard gold. Now when gold is 
taken to the Mint, 3/. 17s. 10}d. per ounce is obtained for it ; in other words, 
it is coined at the expense of Government into that exact amount, and re- 
turned to the possessor of the bullion. Thus the Bank, by giving only 
3/. 17s. 9d. for the gold and afterwards sending it to the Mint, gains 14¢. 

r ounce by the transaction. Why, it may be here asked, does not the 

older of the bullion go at once to the Mint himself, and thus get the full 
value, without the intermediation of the Bank? He certainly might do so; 
but then, he would be obliged to wait perhaps for months for his money. 
He therefore in nine cases out of ten decides to lose 14¢. per ounce, and to 
realize immediately his bullion, by going at once to the Bank and getting 
their notes in exchange. 

In this manner, almost the entire gold which enters England passes 
through the Bank, the Bank giving its notes in exchange. ‘These notes are 
sometimes changed next day for sovereigns, but are for the most part 
thrown into the paper circulation of the country, the bullion remaining in 
the Bank as its representative. 
abundance of gold has been provided for the Bank ever since 1844, to se- 
cure the convertibility of the notes. ‘There never has since that period been 
a run for gold. At this moment, with interest at 8 per cent, the Bank 
has by its last returns above nine millions of gold in its vaults, and only 
about twenty-one millions of paper-cireulation. Thus, while the Bank of 
France can only by means of large monthly premiums maintain its bullion 
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raising its interest to such a high figure on this account, until ¢ 5 
gold in its coffers fell below a third of itsissue. But I comsive teen 
gether a mistake to impute to the paying in or drawing out of gold from the 
Bank any effect whatever on the rate of interest; as, I think, may be de- 
monstrated. 7 

I have already shown that the rate of interest of the Bank depends en- 
tirely upon the amount at any one time of its reserve of notes—the fund 
from which alone it affords accommodation. To judge, therefore, as to the 
effect of an increase or diminution of the metallic deposit, all that is re- 
—_— is to determine in what manner those operations affect the reserve- 
und. 

Let us suppose, in the first place, that five millions arrive from Australia 


| and are sent to the Bank as I have already explained. The Bank stock of 


gold is increased by five millions, and tive millions value of notes are issued 
But the Bank cannot make the slightest use either of the new notes issued 
or the gold deposited. This operation does not in any way affect the reserve- 
fund, and must therefore be altogether null as respects the rate of interest, 
Let us next suppose that five millions is drawn out from the Bank. Fiye 


the same time paid in and cancelled, and the Bank is relieved to that ex- 
tent. But the reserve-fund is not in the slightest degree affected by the 
operations. The Bank’s power of accommodation is as great as ever; and 
therefore it has no motive on that account to increase its rate of interest, 
J. A, 
STREET-PAVING, 
London, 27th October, 
Srr—As a subscriber for nearly twenty years to your paper, I venture to 


} request your assistance in my inquiry whether or not it is practicable to ob- 


tain a better and more permanently smooth surface upon the great thorough- 


| fares of London, by simply making a foundation for the narrow-edged 


granite now used ? and whether this could be accomplished by a description 
of paving-stone, say from one to two feet square and from two to three 
inches thick >? the exact size or material not being of consequence, neither 
need it be expensive > and whether with or without an intermediate layer 
or bed duataiae, or what is commonly called ballast, of one or two inches 
in thickness? The narrow stones now in use resemble wedges; and when 
one sinks below its neighbours, which the substratum, as now prepared, 
naturally allows, it is subjected to continual blows equal to those of a ham- 


| mer of immense weight, represented by the wheel of a goods-waggon con- 
| taining two to three tons passing over at a sharp trot; and it must suecumb, 


By this simple clause in the act, a full | 


to a third of its note liability, the Bank of England, without any effort on | 


its part, and gaining by the process, has bullion in its cellars to nearly the 
extent of one-half of its notes in circulation. 

Another important fact to be remarked is, that the gold, once deposited in 
the Bank, cannot be restored by any other process than by that by which it 
has been received—by the paying in of an equivalent value in Bank-of- 
England notes ; which must at the same time be cancelled, and the paper 
circulation diminished to that extent, as also the liability of the Bank. By 
the act, the Bank cannot make the slightest use of the gold deposited with 
it except in exchange for notes. 

This fact being kept in view, it would be a great convenience for the 
better understanding of this question if the journals which write so elo- 
quently and yet so vaguely upon the drain of gold which is taking place 
from America, &c. would inform us by what process the parties drawing out 


the gold get possession of the bank-notes necessary for this purpose, and the | 


ains which they obtain by so doing. 
is equal in value to five sovereigns in America, in France, and all over 
Europe; and generally, from the convenience of its transmission, a pre- 
mium is paid for it, The difficulty is to get possession of it, especially in a 
state of crisis like that existing in America. And without that talisman, 
—the possession of the notes—let it be recollected once more, no gold can 
be drawn from the Bank. In the present healthy state of the currency, 

ld can only be taken out of the country in two ways—either by the ba- 

nee of trade being against us, when of course we are obliged to pay the 
balance in gold, or by English capitalists purchasing securities or property 
abroad. It is true, a loan by bill or otherwise may be made by an English 
to a foreign house ; but this is only temporary, and when the bill becomes 
due the money is paid back. 

In nine cases out of ten, the gold taken from the Bank is for home use, 
and is merely an exchange to a certain degree of a gold currency for a paper 
one. A five-pound note is not so convenient for the payment of labour 
as five sovereigns. When trade is brisk, or when any new great industrial 
operation is started, the notes are sent into the Bank to be exchanged for 
sovereigns. This, I am convinced, is the principal cause of the slight varia- 
tions which have taken place in the metallic deposits of the Bank sinee the 
acts of 1844. 

Let us now consider the real cause which regulates the rate of interest of 
the Bank. This is simply, as in every other case, the demand and supply— 
the demand and supply of capital. By Peel’s Act, the Bank is allowed the 
issue of fourteen millions of notes, which notes are guaranteed by the Go- 
vernment Stock to that amount held by it, These fourteen millions are its 
stock in trade, which it can use precisely in the same way as if it had so 
many sovereigns in its till. It is the business of the Bank of England, like 
any other bank, to make as much profit out of this capital asitean, Asa 
matter of course, the rate of interest or discount which it will require for 


A five-pound Bank-of-England note | 


| 


accommodation will depend upon the demand for capital and the reserve of | 


notes which it holds in its till. If this reserve should rise to eight millions, 
the Bank lowers its rate of interest so as to diminish the reserve; for 
every note not employed is a loss to it. 
then the Bank is entitled to demand a high interest—8 per cent as at pre- 
sent. 

Is anything more required to aecount for the present high rate of interest 
than to refer to the last published state of the Bank ? 
is considerably under four millions. 
6,014,160/. to 3,217,185/. For a considerable time the demand for ca- 
pital has been increasing and the reserve-fund diminishing; as a matter of 


If the reserve falls to four millions, | 


The reserve of notes | 
It has diminished in three weeks from | 


course, the Bank has taken advantage of this to make as much profit as pos- | 


sible, and has consequently increased the rate of its discount. This is the 
simple explanation of the present high rate, and no other is required. But 
some minds are never satisfied with what is plain and evident; they must 
search for something elaborate. Accordingly, the Economist and the Daily 


News, overlooking this simple cause, will have it that the Bank has been | 


actuated in raising the rate of interest by the fear of a drain of gold by 
America, &. &e, Adrain of gold? Why, the Bank holds at this moment 
above eight millions of gold against twenty-one millions of issue. 
reckoned good banking when the metallic reserve is equal to a third of the 
paper issue; and it is absurd to imagine that the Bank would ever think of 


It is } 


| 


to the injury of those on either side of it. Unless I am mistaken, High 
Holborn has been repaired within the last six months: if so, it is now a sad 
instance of premature decay, Would not some such plan as the above, 
though costly at first, prove the most economical? and would it not also 
facilitate the relaying an even road after the disturbances for gas and water 
pipe purposes, to which our Metropolitan streets have to submit so con- 
tinually ? 

Your obedient servant, An OBSERVER, 


BIRTHS. 

On the 26th October, at Bath, the Marquise Taliacarne, of a daughter. 

On the 29th, in Hyde Park Gardens, the Wife of Arthur Mills, Esq., M.P., of a son, 

On the 30th, at Spencer House, the Countess Spencer, of a son. 

On the lst November, at Thirsk, Yorkshire, the Lady Cecilia Turton, of a son 
and heir. 

On the Ist, at Waterloo, near Liverpool, the 
Lawrence, of a son. 

On the 2d, in Mansfield Street, Cavendish Square, the Wife of W. Seymour V, 
Fitzgerald, Esq., M.P., of a daughter. 

On the 2d, at Stratton Strawless, Norfolk, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel H, 
FitzRoy, of a daughter. 

On the 2d, at Foelalit House, Lee, the Wife of Colonel J. T. 
gineers, of a daughter. 

On the 3d, in Park Street, Grosvenor Square, 

On the 4th, in Montagu Street, Portman Square, the Hon, Mrs, 
sonby, of a daughter, 


Wife of Major-General Arthur J, 


Smith, Madras En- 


the Countess of Durham, of a son, 
Spencer Pon- 


MARRIAGES, 
the Church of St. Thomas, Sarawak, the Rev, Walter 


On the 27th August, at 1 
Esq., M.D., late of 


Chambers, to Susan Elizabeth, daughter of George Woolley, 
Brompton, Middlesex, 

On the 23d October, at St. James’s Church, Westminster, the Rev. Gerrard A, 
Perryn, of Trafford Hall, Chester, Incumbent of Guilden Sutton, to Elizabeth 
Massey, eldest daughter of Vice-Admir il Provo W. P. Wallis, of Funtington 
House, Sussex. 

On the 27th, at St. John’s, Notting Hill, Williom L. Horley, Esq., of Hoddesdon, 
Herts, to Wilhelmina Susan, only daughtcr of Licutenant-Colone! Hadden, Royal 
Engineers. 

On the 28th, at Branston, Henry Wright, Esq 
Esq., of Osmaston Manor, Derbyshire, to Lucy Sophia, fourth 
Hon, A. Leslie Melville, of Branston Hall, Lincoln, 

On the 29th, at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, James Macdonald, Esq., manu- 
facturer, Burnley, Lancashire, to Robina, youngest daughter of J, R, M‘Culloch, 
I 


, second son of Francis Wright, 
daughter of the 


aq. 

On the 3d November, at Richmond, Surrey, Richard Hassall, Esq., M.D., to 
Alicia, fourth daughter of Charles Goddard, D.D., late Archdeacon and Sub-Dean 
of Lincoln, 

On the 3d, at Cate! Church, Guernsey, Major Augustus Lennox, Royal Artillery, 
eldest son of Lord and Lady George Lennox, to Amy, daughter of Joshua Priault, 
Esq., of Candie, and widow of the late Thomas Hutchesson, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

Between the 4th and 27th June, at Cawnpore, John Grattan Anderson, Esq., 
C.E., formerly Lieutenant in H, M.’s 37th Regiment, second surviving son of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Anderson, Superintendent Invalid Dépot, Chatham; and 
at the same time and place, his wife, Alice Morgan, the only daughter of William 
Abbot, Esq., Doctors’ Commons, : 

On the 15th July, killed at Cawnpore, Brevet-Colonel George Acklom Smith, of 
the l0th Bengal Native Irfantry, after forty-three years’ service in the Indian Army, 
At the same time and place, Mary, his wile ; in her 45th year, 

On the 29th October, at Exeter, Mrs, Frances Nutcombe, eldest daughter of the 
late Chancellor Nutcombe, Canon of the Cathedral of that city; in her 92d year. 

On the 29th, at Roystone House, John White, Esq., D.L. and J.P. for the county 
of Devon, and late Captain in the 4th Dragoon Guards ; in his 90th year. ‘ 

On the 29th, in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, the Rev. Robert Moore jun., 
Rector of Wetheringsett, Suffolk ; in his 46th year. 

On the 30th, at Basildon Park, Reading, James Morrison, Esq. 

On the 30th, at Marlay, near Rathfarnham, Dublin, Lord ¢ harles Wandesforde 
Butler, youngest son of James, second Marquis of Ormonde ; in his Sith year. 

On the 31st, at Brussels, Edward, sixth son of the late Hon, Robert Walpole, 
H.M. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of Lisbon; 
in his 67th year. ; 

On the Ist November, at Brixton, Samuel Farar, Esq., late of Ebury Street, Pim- 
lico; having nearly completed his 90th year. A 

On the Ist, at the Rectory, Albury, Surrey, the Rev. John Hooper; in his 6lst 
year, ‘ e 
“ On the 3d, in James Street, Buckingham Gate, Katherine Roberta, wife ot 
Mowbray Morris, Esq., barrister of the Iuner Te mple ; in her 33d year. ; 

On the 4th, in Bloomfield Street, Finsbury Circus, Nicholas Joseph Crowley, Es4-s 
R.1.A., of Upper Fitzroy Street, and late of Leeson Street, Dublin, 


Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 4 ” . 
War Orrtcr, Pall Mall, Nov. 3.—Military Train—For Capt. C. J. I. Oakes, 
from half-pay Ist Foot, vice G. Clerk, appointed to_the Rifle Brigade, which ap- 
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Gazette of the 30th Oct. read Capt. C, J, T. Oakes, from half-pay 


—— 


ay in the 


t, tobe Capt. &e. : 5 

ist * sar dp {ytill “i Assist-Surg. J. Wood, —_ the Staff, to be Assist-Surg. vice 
eye ws oted on the Staff ; Assist.-Surg. O. H. Bell, M.D. from the ‘Staff, to b 
Fisher, — vice Rennie, promoted on . "Stair; Assist.-Surg. J. M. Taylor, 
wee on r ¥ , be Assist.-Surg. vice Halahan, promoted on the Staff; Assist.- 
Ne ee a iain M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Betts, 
Surg. D. F. D. Hodgson, *!-™’- ’ 

resigned. 


ineers—Lieut. H. G. Savage to be Sec. Capt. vice Brevet-Major 








E. _ -_ a placed on the Seconded List. 
os , war hb Foot—$ Staff-Surg. of the Sec. Class R. F. V. De Lisle to be Surg. 
In —— _W Watt, mm the 99th Foot, to be Surg. 
s of the Second Class J. Hyde, M.D. to be Surg. 
a of the Second Class E. 8. Docker to be Surg. 
= s g. J. Madden, from the 43d Foot, to be Surg. 
oth ! of the Second Class B. Nicholson, M.D. to be Surg. 
15 h Foot Surg. W. P m, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg, vice 
Lamprey, promote lon oe r. . . 
16th Foot—Assist.-Surg. E. L’Estrange, M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 


moted on the Staf 





t urg. J. M‘Letchie, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
2h ; vromoted on the Staff. ; 
20 1 Assist.-Surg. J. Good, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Madden, 
promoted in the 8th Foot. ; 
: 19th Foot —Assist.-Surg. H.C. Herbert, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vie 
Pe ue promoted on the Staff. 
58th , ot-—Assist.Surg. E. M‘Shane, from the Staif, to be Assist.-Surg. vic« 
Monte t \ promoted on the Stalf. 
60th FPoot—Assist.-Surg. R. ©. Hayden, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg 
vice N json, promoted on the Stall; Assist.-Surg. F. W. Wad from the Stalf, 
t.-Surg 
As C. Mackinnon, from the Sta‘f, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 





ted on the Staff. 
t—Assist.-Surg. A. Ne 
romoted on the Staff, 
eeath } #t —Assist.-Surg. R. Heard, 
Shiell, resigned. 

90th Foot—Assist.-Surg. E. J. 
Nelson, dec. 





from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice White, 


M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 


Cra.e, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 





92d Foot—Assist.-Surg. D. 8. Skinner, from the Statf, to be Assist.-Surg. viet 
Grier, dec. . 

99th Foo Assist.-Surg. R. C. Todd, from the Staf to be Surg. vice Watt, 
ippointed to the oth Foot; Assist.-Sarg. G. Whitla, fre the Staff, to be Assist.- 
Surg. vice Jones, appointed to the 87th Foot, 

Rifle Brigade—Assist.-Surg. W. Alexander, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 


Assist.-Sure. J. R. Kehoe, from the Staff, tobe Assist.- 


ted on the Staff, 


Cane Mounted Kiflemen 





Surg. vice Singleton, prom 

Hospital Siaf’—Surg. W. ¥F. Daniell, M.D. from the t West India Regt. to be 
Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, vice De Lisle, appointed to the 4th Foot; Assist.- 
Surg. J. Gibbons, from the Staff, to be Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, vice Hyde, 
uppointed to the 6th Foot; Assist.-Surg. J. Lamprey, M.B. from the 15th Foot, 
to be Staff.-Surg. of the Second Class, vice Docker, appointed to the 7th Foot; 
Assist.-Su H. T. Reade, from the 6lst Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the Second 
Class, vice Nicholson, appointed to the $th Foot. 

Bi t I undermentioned office having comp! i three years’ actual ser- 
vice the nk of Lieut.-Col, te be C the Arn inder the Royal warrant of 
the { Nov. 1854: Liew.-¢ Il, S. Rowan, Roy Artillery; Lieut.-Col, J, 


yal Engineers. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 6, 


War Orrice, Pall Mall, Nov. 6.—Caralry—2d Regt. of Life Guards—Lieut. H. 
D. W. Lyon to be Capt. without purchase, vice F. H. Al deceased, Cornet and 
Sub-Lieut. J. G. Smith has been permitted to retire from the service by the sale of 


his Cemmission, 


ist Drag. Guards—C. M‘Dougall Moorsom, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase 








6th Drag. Guards—Capt. R. Bickerstaff to be Major, by purchase, vice Lord G, 
\. Beauclerk, who retires ; Lis . F., N, Astley to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
tickerstaff, 

7th Drag. Guards—C. Redman, Gent. to be Cornet, wi it purchase 

Ist Drags.—Cornet E. F. Weaver, from the 7th Drag. irds, to be r rnet, vice 
fucker, appointed to the 7th Light Drags. 

3d Light Drags.—Capt. Ho A. T. Moreton, from the 4th Light Drags. to b 
Capt. vice Mayne, removed to Sth Light Drag 


anfill, from the 8th Lig 
removed to 3d Light Drags 


4th Light Drags 
vice Hon. A. T. 


Capt. B. A. B 
Moreton, 


ht Drags. to be Capt. 


Sth Light Drags.—Capt. T. L. Mayne, from the 3d Light Drags. to be Capt. vice 
Brarfill, removed to 4th Light Drags. 
Military Train—Lieut. J Waish, from half-pay of the late Land Transport 





Corps, to be Lieut. vice M‘Loughlin, appointed to the 11th Light Drags 








Royal Artilery—Assist.-Su G. D. Milne, M.D, f the Stalf, to be Assist.- 
Surg. vice Allinson, promoted on t Staff. 

Infantry—Scots Fusilier Guards—En 1 and Lieut. 8. V. Stephenson to be 
Iustructor of Musketry, viee Lieut. and Capt. Ho RK. Mostyn, who has resigned 
that ap poll atmet it The appointment of Acting Quartermaster W. Smith to be 
Quart , vice Jone ! gned, to be dated Sth Sept. 1856, and not 16th Oct 
1857, as comer det stated 

ith Regt. of Foot—Ensign ©. R. Darrant, from 1 Foot, to be Ensign, 
vice Kuper, deceased, 

Sth Foot—The promotion of Major W. C. Kennedy to be Lieut.-Col. withont 
purchase, to bear date 29th Aug stead of Sept. 4 t such antedate is not to 


arry back-pay. 
7th Foot—Capt. W. V. Maskely 
-Major Hibbert, whose 
under the Royal warran 
to be Capt. without purcha 


Foot, to be Capt. vice Bre- 
been conver into substantive rank 
M‘Geachy Keats, from the Sith 


Smith, from the Mil. Train, to be 


yay 200) 





brevet rank has 
! $54; Lieut. W 
Ensign J. 











md Adjt. 
Sth Foot—Sergt.-) r on, from the 96th I to be Ensign, without 
purchase, and Adijt fer of Ensign T. 5. Mitche from the 89th Foot, 
otified in the Gazette of the 1 Oct. has been « elled 
9th Foot—Lieut. A. F. B. Wright to be Adjt.; ter J. P. Arrowsmith, 


(luarterma 
3d Rifle Reet. British Italian gion, to be Quarte 
24th Foot — Lieut. R. Halahan to be Capt. without pr 
Ensign J. Johnstone to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Halahan. 
29th Foot—Assist.-Surg. W. L. Farmer, from the Staff,to be Assist.-Su vier 
; promoted on the Staff. 
=) C. R. Durrant, Gent 
37th Foot—Sergt.-Major W. Hor 
Groeme, promoted ; Assist.-Surg 
Surg. vice Fleming 


officers in sueces 


rom half-pay of the late master 





vase, vice Greensill, dec, ; 





vice ( 
without 


n, by pure promoted 
to be 


apman, from ti 


oxen, 
Ensign purchase, vice 

Staff, to be Assist.- 
of tl dermentioned 
n on the 50tl 





promoted on t 


renall and Birkett, killed in acti 





to Lieuts. B 











July 1857, to bear date 31st July 1557, instead of LOth; July 1857, as previously 
stated : Ensign J. D. Groeme, Ensign G. G. Fraset d 

Wth Foot—Li . W. Gibson to be Instructor of “Musketry. 

4ist Foot—¢ <n ‘A. R. Fowler, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice Brevet- 
Major H. Rowlands, whose brevet rank s be nverted into substantive rank, 
ander the Royal warrant of 6th October 1854. 

fith Foot—Lieut. H. B. G. Stokes to be ¢ pt. by pur. vice Philips, who retire 

60th Foot—G. F. " the 3d Rifle Regt. British 

on, to be , M.D. from the Staff, to 





Vice 
Gith Foot—Lieut 
9th Foc 
6Ath Foot—( apt. H, 
Major Hon. G. Pin 
rank, Became the Roy 





e Graham, promoted in the 
t. vi Brevet- 
ted int ibstantive 


Assist.-Surg. A. O. 


Vaughan, f 


h, whose bre 





} , wt of O yplin, from 

t 

che _ " tob rhe Christian n ume sof Ensign Cr . inted from 
ve Mil. Trai =, are ** Robert Guthrie,” and not “* James "as previously 
stated. I ’ 
Vth Foot l. H. C. Boevey, from the 23d Foot, to be Ensign, vice Eu- 


stace, superser 
the Staff, to be 


75th Foot—Ensi 





ng absent without leave; Assist.-Surg. J. H. Whittaker, fro 


gn A. L’Estrauge, from 17th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Row, 


prom 
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M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist. 


78th Foot—Assist.-Surg. A. W. Beveridge, 
Surg. vice W illeocks, promoted on the Staff. 

Slst Foot—Assist.-Surg. W. J. Mullan, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg, vice 
Auchinleck, promoted on the Staff, 

82d Foot—The undermentioned officers have been permitted to resign their com~ 
missions—Ensign C. T. B. Spiller; Ensign G. Cowper. 

83d Foot—Assist.-Surg. T. R. Mould, from the Staff, 
Touch, promoted on the Staff. 

S8ith—Assist.-Surg. J. Cruice, 
promoted on the Staff. 

86th Foot—Assist.-Surg. C. H, 
Kellie, promoted on the Staff. 

87th Foot—Assist.-Surg. D. C. M‘Fall, 
Jones, promoted on the Staff. 

89th Foot—Ensign T. 8. Mitchell has been removed from the 
having no further occasion for his services, 

92d Foot—Licut . i. R. Wallace to be Capt. by purchase, vice Lyon, who retires ; 
C. French, Gent ~ Ensign, by purchase, in succession to Lieut. Wallace, prom. 

94th Foot—E ..French, from the 92d Foot, to be Ensign, vice Shirretf, ap- 
pointed to the 8th Foot. 


lst West India Regiment—Capt. J, De Lancey, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt, 
paying the difference vice Forster, appointed to the 18th Foot; Lieut. H. F. Luke to 
be Capt. by purchase, vice De Lancey, who retires. 

2d West India Regiment—~W.H. Ashe, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice M‘Coy, promoted ; E. M*Mahon Forbes, Gent, to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Cradock, promoted, 

Unattached—The undermentioned officers to have their 
into substantive rank under the Royal warrant of the 6th Oc 
Ilon. D. G. Finch, 68th Foot; Brevet-Major H, Rowlands, 
Boehmer, from the 91st Foot, to be Capt. without purchase, 

Hospital Staff—The name of Mr, Hodgson, appointed to a Staff-Assist.-Surg, 
in the Gazette of the 16th Oct. is D, F. de Hodgson, and not D. Hodgson only, a6 
previously stated. To be Acting-Assist.-Surgeons—J. G, Creasy, Gent; C, Oval: 
jaghan, Gent. 

Bi (.—Capt. J. De Lancey, Ist West India Regt. to be Major in the Army; 
Brevet-Major J, De Lancey, Ist West India Regt. to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army. 

Erratum in Gazette of 23d Oct.— Royal 
to have the honorary rank of Capt. &c. read, 
nk of Captain, Xc. 











to be Assist.-Surg. vice 


to be Assist.-Surg. vice La Presle, 


from the Staff, 


Browne, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. viee 


from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 





Army, her Majesty 


sign 


brevet rank converted 
t. 1854— Brevet-Major 
dist Foot. Lieut, F, 


Marines—Vor Quartermaster T, C — 
Quartermaster T, Cooper to have the 


honorary ra 


Che Many. 
LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 3. 


FROM THE 
7 rps of Royal Marines—Gent. Cadet C, B, 


tRranry, Oct _ 


Smith to be 


Crave. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 3. 





Partnersh Dissolved.—Sharp and Co, Leeds, engineers; as far as regards §, 
Waits Colliery Company, Caverswall, Staffordshire; as far as regards 
B. Bridge " Barbour and Stevenson, Bradford, Yorkshire, linen- 
drapers— Blain ll, Bolton-le-Moors, bricklayers Minshull and Owen, 
Chester, booksellers ibe and Co. Lower Clapton, schoolmasters Field and 
Aldrid R geland, oilmen—Neale and Bloxham, Princes Street, 
Hanover Squ Mawe and Son, Danes Inn, Strand, solicitors—Mussa- 


bini and Co Clarkson and Co, 
nelli, Leeds, 
ley and Son, Leicester, g 


and Crye, Liverpool, cab net-makers 


Leeds, stay-makers—Luvoni and Pusi- 
Swain and Paddy, Leicester, cheese-factors—Nunne- 
Picknell and Son, Hastings, builders-—Edwards 
Hipkins and Co, Westbromwich, iron-mase 





ocers 








ters; as far as regards J. Hipkins—Cotterell and Lees, Stalybridge, cotton-waste- 
spinner Poore and Brown, Reddish Vale, Lancashire, paper-manufacturers—H. 
and Highfield, Liverpool, commission-merchants—I ullwood and-Co, Puriton and 
Bridge water, cement-manufacturers—Tomkinson and Fewkes, Birmingham, factors 
—Barnard and Allen, Leicester, fish-curers—Potter, Redcross Street, Southwark, 
and Potter, Hemingstone, Suffolk—Boothby and Barstow, Oldham, victuallers— 
Hunt and Co. Liverpool, ironmongers; as far as rds T, W. Shaw— Bovis and 
Lureock, Maidstone, printers—Hawkes and Knowsley, Teignmouth, linen-drapers 
Tant r and Sharp, Lymington, Hampshire, ironmongers—Baber and Smith, 
Liantrissent, Glamorganshire, miners—Walker, Brothers, Manchester, shirt-manu- 
facturers—Peterson and Ashton, Bristol, attorneys-at-law—Malton and Hughes, 





Newt meryshire, coach-builders, 
Bankruptcies Annulled,—CHARLES STARKEY, 
tractor. 
Mary Brows, Kinfare, 
Bankrupts Joux MARTIN, 
Cutler, Bell Yard, 





Agar Town, King’s Cross, dust-con- 
Staffordshire, 

Strand, 
Doctors’ 


grocer. 
victualler, 
Commons ; 


to surrender Nov. 15, Dec. 16: 
solicitor, official assignee, Cannan, Alder- 
manbury 

Wri41am Bennett, Great Ne 
Lovell, Great Ryder Street, St 


Freperick NOAK! 


Street, Nov. 13, Dee. 17: solicitor, 
: official assignee, Whitmore, Basiaghall St, 
Southampton, coal-merchant, Nov. 20, Dec, 18: so- 


wport 
James's 


grocer, 


SAKER 





licitor, Westall, Gray's lun: official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury 
Many Ann Akers, Brizemorton, Oxfordshire, baker, Nov. 13, Dec, 12: solicitor, 
Ravenor, Gray’s Inn; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street. 


grocer, Nov. 12, Dee. 12: solicitors, 
John Street, Bedford Row ; official 


Preprerick Winitam Cox, 


Sharp Co Sout 


Southampton, 
lrinder and Eyré, 





unpton 5 
pell, Cok in Street 
SPRY, “Weymouth Street 
olicitor, Norton, Clifford's Inn; 
CockBURN Surrey, 


Hackney Road, back and vat maker, Nov, 17, 
official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street, 
watch-maker, Nov. 16, Dec. 14: solicitor, 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 





Richmond, 
Cheapside 


Henry 
1, King Street, 


Goddare ; official assigne 


Terrivs p’Oyvtey Pars, King Street, Hammersmith, chemist, Nov. 20, Dec, 19% 
solicito Smith and Son, Barnard’ s Inn; official assignee, Lee, \ldermanbury. 
, George Street, Portman Square, painter, Nov, 17, Dee. 15: solicitor, 





I’s Inn: official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court, Basinghall Street, 
lowrns, Pitfield Street, Hoxton, looking-glass-manufacturer, Nov, 17, 
Dec. 15: solicitor, Taylor, South Street, Finsbury Square; official assignee, Ed- 





wards, Sambrook Court 
Fraxas Hr, Oldswinford, Worcestershire, commission-agent, Nov. 14, Dee, 3: 
solicitors, Prescott, Stourbridge Wrights, Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, 


Birmingham 


Joun Howr. Darlaston, Staffordshire, screw-bolt-manufacturer, Nov. 13, Dee, 10: 





licitor Walsall; James and Knight, Birmingham ; official assig- 
nee, Chi 

Ricnarp wentry, furniture-dealer, Nov. 16, Dec. 9: solicitors, Browett, 
Coventry: James and Knieht, Birmingham; official assig. Whitmore, Birmingham, 

Wintiam Peck Swirr, Bourn, Lincolnshire, grocer, Nov. 20, Dec. 15: solicitors, 
Bell, B James and Knight, Birmingham ; official assignee, Harris, Notting- 
han 

WiitaamM Naraan Sykes Corr, Wellington Street, Goswell Street, and Notting- 
ham, tobacconist, Dec. 1 licitor, Maples, Nottingham ; official assignee, Harris, 
Nottingham. 

Jow Curris and Hexry Hewr Saver, Cardiff, provision-merchants, Nov. 16, Dec, 
14: solici Hend , and Howard, Bris -_ : official assignee, Acraman, Bristol, 





Wiruas Comixe, Plymouth, brewer, Nov. - Dec. 3: solicitors, Kelly, Ply- 
mouth: Steedon, Exete official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. - 
Wii : Wurrr, Plymouth, dealer in seeds, Nov. 12, Dec. 3: solicitors, Bishop 


and Pitts, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 
ALEXANDER Rvurrer, saw-manufacturer, 
tayner, Shefticld : official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield 
Huon Ros ents, Gorard, Holy he ud, corn-dealer, Nov. 16, Dee, 7 
and Son, Liverpool ; « nee, Morgan, Liverpool. 


Nov. 14, Dec. 19: solicitor, 


solicitors, Evans 





Mar- 


Par ~wee 1FI Ma ‘ reneral dealer, Nov. 16, Dec solicitors, 
riott, Manchester; ¢ larke Birmingham ; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester, 
: 
James Moornovse junior, Summerseat, Bury, Lancashire, cotton-spinner, Nov. 


w, Sutton, Manchester ; official assignee, Pott, Manchester. 

th Shields, ship-owner, Nov. 13, Dec. 16; solicitor, Brignal, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
ie, Bread Street, City 


17, Dec. 15: soli 
Gron 





j woollen-warchouseman— 

Bread Street, Cheapside, and Harley Street, Cavendish Square, 
Nov. 25, Gifford, St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, saddler—Nov. 25, 
Street, tailor—Nov,. 25, Ward, High Street, Southwark, and St, 


Nov, 25, Ellisor 
warehou 


Singe 


eman 


Oxford 
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James’s Place, New Cross, commission-dealer—Nov. 24, Harrison, City, com- 
mission-agent—Nov. 24, Jones, New Broad Street, and Back Church Lane, St. 
George’s-in-the-Eust, ale-merchant—Nov. 24, Johnson, Phenix Place, Calthorpe 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, and Bell Yard, Gracechurch Street, builder—Nov. 24, 
J. E. Fatqua HoChee, otherwise J. E. Milton, late of New Bridge Street, Black- 
friars, and Greenwich, paint-maker—Nov. 24, Swan, Leadenhall Street, merchant— 
Nov. 24, Purdy, Great Yarmouth, wine-merchant—Nov. 24, Gouldsbrough, Man- 
chester, manufacturer—Nov. 26, Marshall, Bristol, tailor—Nov. 26, Hodgson and 
Atcheson, Sunderland, timber-merchants—Nov. 25, Cogdon, Sunderland, plumber— 
Nov. 25, Huntley, Sunderland, grocer— Novy, 26, R. and R. W. Harris, Birmingham, 
lass-manufacturers—Nov. 27, Browning, Hereford, victualler—Nov. 27, Fisher, 
tratford-upon-Avon, grocer—Nov. 27, Goodwin, Longton, Staffordshire, earthen- 
ware-dealer—Nov. 26, Petter and Oatey, Barnstaple, Devonshire, iron-founders— 
Dec. 9, Lake, Topsham, Devonshire, maltster—Dec. 9, Burt, St. Stephens by Laun- 
ceston, Cornwall, builder—Dec. 9, Veysey, Exeter, hatter—Dec. 9, Clark, St. 
Thomas the Apostle, Devonshire, tea~-dealer—Dec. 9, ‘Toms, Exeter, builder. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Nov. 26, Baldwin, Shoe Lane, printer—Nov, 25, Nash, Everett Street, 
Brunswick Square, builder—Nov. 25, Jackson, Lawrence Lane, City, and elsewhere, 
dyer—Nov. 25, A. and H. Jacobs, Crown Street, Finsbury, merchants—Dec. 1, 

illiams, Swansea, timber-merchant—Nov. 25, Cogdon, Sunderland, plumber— 
Nov. 25, Petter and Oatey, Barnstaple, iron-founders—Noy. 26, Doherty, Liverpool, 
corn-dealer— Nov. 24, Bailey, Nottingham and elsewhere, draper. 

Declarations of Dividends.—Smith and Co, Hastings, bankers; first div. of 10s. 
and first div. of 20s. on the separate estate of G. Scrivens, Nov. 7, 9, 10, at the 
Swan Hotel, Hastings, or any Wednesday after that week at Mr. Whitmore’s, Ba- 
singhall Street—Hackett, Cradley Heath, Staffordshire, draper ; first div. of 2s. 3}d. 
any Thursday; Christie, Birmingham—Harvey, Birmingham, grocer ; first div. of 
ls. 0jd. any Thursday; Christie, Birmingham—Haywood, Derby, iron-founder ; 

ird div. of 4d, Monday next, and two following Mondays ; Harris, Nottingham— 
pywsier, Nottingham, tailor; first div. of 2s. 6d. Monday next and two following 

ondays; Harris, Nottingham—Elsam, Liverpool, merchant; first div. of 4s. any 
Monday ; Bird, Liverpool. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Macrobie, Glasgow, veterinary-surgeon, Nov. 6—Smith, 
Hamilton, upholsterer, Nov. 7—Brough, Crieff, porter-dealer, Nov. 7— Wardlaw and 

. Glasg and Manchester, merchants, Nov. 9—J. and T. Muir, Partick and 
Broomloan, farmers, Nov. 9—Bleakley, Leith, boot-manufacturer, Nov. 12. 
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Partnerships Dissolved.—Cohen and Co, Sanders Row, Spitalfields, and elsewhere, 
clothiers—Powles and Co, Gracechurch Street, insurance-brokers—Beverley and 
Watson, Leeds, stock-brokers—Toppin and Clark, Coleman Street, auctioneers— 
Lamb and Newton, Oldham, cotton-spinners—Denison and Co. Leeds, York- 
shire, cloth-manufacturers—Marriott and Co, Nottingham, lace-manufacturers— 
Ravenscroft and Jones, Liverpool, drapers—Hodson and Watson, Lamb Strect, 
Spitalfields Market, potato-salesmen—Fairclough and Chinn, Liverpcol, cotton- 
brokers—Lovatt and Gould, Leek, Staordshire, silk-manufacturers —J. and J. Tay- 
lor, Manchester, joiners— Wilkinson and Son, Earl Street, Westminster, builders— 
Jones and Holmes, Ketley, Shropshire, iron-masters— Williams and Calvert, Bever- 
ley and Leven, Yorkshire, surgeons—Llewellin and Co, fire-clay-merchants—T. and 
J. Wheeler, Heckenham, Worcester, linen-drapers—Cunard and Co. Liverpool, and 
Cunard and Co. London, ship-brokers; as far as regards A. S. Austen—Bird and 
Co, Manchester, patent-castor-manufacturers—Pountney and Edwards, Bristol, 
earthenware-manufacturers—-W. G. and T. Vosper, Calstock, Cornwall, coal-mer- 
chants— Kizitatf and Co. Manchester, merchants—Clothier, Pall Mall, and Hale, Sut- 
ton Street, Soho, cabinet-makers—Tyrrell and Co, attorneys—Ingham and Co, Hali- 
fax and Bradford, Yorkshire, or elsewhere, dyers; as far as regards, O., E., and B. 


saghen- 

nkrupts.—E.izaBetu Rocrrs, Westminster Bridge Road, hosier, to surrender 
Nov. 17, Dec. 17: solicitor, Fitch, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury ; official assig- 
nee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Owen Srvrais, College Terrace, Finchley Road, St. John’s Wood, builder, Nov. 
19, Dec. 18: solicitors, Lawrance and Co, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, 
Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Ricwarp Tomi, Castle Street, Leicester Square, victualler, Nov. 17, Dec. 17: 
solicitors, Jay, Bucklersbury ; Gray and Pilgrim, Norwich ; official assignee, John- 
son, Basinghall Street. 

James Samvet WiLL1AM Tomson and ALuert Tuomas Tutt, Beech Street, Barbi- 
ean, and Commercial Place, City Road, fancy-box-manufacturers, Nov. 20, Dec, 18 : 
solicitor, Stopher, Cheapside ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Mary Wurrr, New Corn Exchange, Phenix Wharf, Stratford, and Globe Wharf, 
Wapping, corn-merchant, Nov. 17, Dec. 19: solicitors, Hilleary, Fenchurch Build- 

3 official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 
zorcE Boys, Bromley, Middlesex, builder, Nov. 18, Dec. 14: solicitor, Kemps- 
ter, Kennington Lane ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

James Cooper, High Street, Marylebone, upholsterer, Nov. 18, Dec. 14: solicitors, 
Lawrance and Co. Old Jewry Chambers ; Randall, Welbeck Street ; official assignee, 
Nicholson, Basinghall Street. 

Tuomas WituiaM Gitpert, Railway Place, Fenchurch Street, and Limehouse, 
sail-maker, Nov. 20, Dec. 22: solicitors, Lawrance and Co, Old Jewry Chambers ; 
official assignee, Stansfeld. 

Henry Gues, Tomlins Terrace, Limehouse, stone-mason, Nov. 17, Dec, 22: 
— Teague, Crown Court, Cheapside; official assignee, Graham, Coleman 

treet. 

Freperick Grorer Farce, Salisbury Street, Strand, commission-agent, Nov. 20, 
Dec. 19: solicitors, Lawrance and Co, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, 
Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

Henry Hive, Piccadilly, laceman, Nov. 20, Dec. 15: solicitors, Sole and Co. 
Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

Jacosp Marrix VAN Wink ir, Poultry, tavern-keeper, Nov. 20, Dec. 19: solicitors, 
George and Downing, King Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 

Josern and Jonn Cooks, Oakham, Staffordshire, cattle-salesmen, Nov. 19, Dec. 








10: solicitors, Southall and Nelson, Birmingham; official assignee, Christie, Bir- 


mingham. 

Joun Aston, Stourbridge, victualler, Nov. 18, Dec. 9: solicitors, Prescott, Stour- 
bridge ; Reece, Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham. 

BenJaMIN FLercuer Burton, Nottingham, timber-merchant, Nov. 27, Dec. 15: 
solicitors, Deverill, Nottingham ; Hodgson and Allan, Birmingham; official as- 
signee, Harris, Nottingham. 

Grorcr Browne, Tottenham Court Road, draper, Nov. 19, Dec. 14: solicitor, 


Fitch, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury ; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall St. — 


Wituiam Brarsrorp, Nottingham, smallware-dealer, Nov. 20, Dec. 15: solici- 
tors, Bowley and Ashwell, Nottingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham, 

Tuomas Binonam, Holbeach, Lincolnshire, draper, Nov. 27, Dec. 18: solicitors, 
Parker and Lee, 8t. Paul’s Churchyard ; Reece, Birmingham ; official assignee, 
Harris, Nottingham. 

Francis Merepiru Caporn, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer, Nov, 20, Dec, 15: 
solicitors, Wells, Nottingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham. 

Tuomas Burn Ruopes, Bradford, Yorkshire, druggist, Noy. 24, Dec. 22: solici- 
tors, Dawson, Bradford ; Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

Srmzon CoLeman, Kingston-upon-Hull, tailor, Nov. 25, Dec, 23 : solicitors, Jack- 
son, Kingston-upon-Hull ; official assignee, Carrick, Hull. 

Joun Markiiure Do.ipy, Market Rasen, Lincolnshire, chemist, Nov. 18, Dec. 16: 
solicitor, Stamp and Jackson, Kingston-upon-Hull ; official assignee, Carrick, Hull. 

Huon Roserts, Gorad, Holyhead, corn-dealer, Nov. 16, Dec. 7: solicitors, Evans 
and Son, Liverpool ; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. 

Dividends.—Nov. 30, Jacob, Ingram Court, Fenchurch Street, merchant—Nov. 
30, Parkiins, Cheapside, clothier—Nov. 28, Hyde, South Parade, Chelsea, surgeon 
—Nov. 27, Dalton, Canal Bridge, Old Kent Road, stone-merchant—Nov. 24, 
Strange, Henley-on-Thames, bricklayer—Dec. 3, Collison junior, Bath, provision- 
merchant—Nov. 27, Greaves, Eccleshill, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturer—Nov. 28, 
Siddons, Sheffield, grocer—Nov. 27, Collins, Halifax, draper—Novy. 27, Spencer, 
Halifax, joiner. 


Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of | 


meeting.—Nov. 30, Wilby, Prince of Wales Road, Camden Town, victualler—Nov. 
30, Gordon, Eldon Street, Finsbury, pianoforte-manufacturer—Dec. |, Rees, Glas- 
tonbury, Somersetshire, bookseller-—Nov. 30, Wright and Salisbury, Burton-upon- 
Trent, iron-founders—Nov. 30, Robertson, Birmingham, currier. 

Declarations of Dividends. —Green, Cranbrook, Kent, grocer ; first div. of 5s. 3d. 


Wednesday next, and three subsequent Wednesdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court— | 


Hanson and Walker, Sheffield, coach-builders; first div. of ls. any Tuesday; 
Brewin, Sheffield, 

tch Sequestrations.—Leslie, Partick, mason, Nov. 10—Stewart, Greenock, 
merchant, Nov, 13—Patterson, Port Glasgow, timber-merchant, Nov. 13 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

























































































| Saturd. | Monday. | Tuesday. Wednes.| Thurs, Friday, 
| —_—_—_— 
Sper Cent Comsols cssssereeceenes 90 | | 298 89 883 88 a 
Ditto for Account .... eee a | 893 $94 Pty be 
3 per Cents Reduced oe 89: | 89 &} 87h 87 
New 3 per Cents | 88 | & 883 bid 878 873 
Long Annuities . _ | < 2 2 2 
a 2 
Annuities 1885 ........... mi tS Vv - 173 sees 
Bank Stock, 11 per Cent .. zi0 | § | 209 210 209 pei 
India Stock, 10} perCent .. 200 ; * — =m | 212 = 
Exchequer Bills, 2}d. per diem 15 dis. | | 10 19 | 5 25 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 ........ -— } 974 -—— 972 | 72 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent 0.0.0.0... — | laadis.| ao | —* | fie 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Even ng.) 
Aastrian .. «oD p. Ct. — BVOMGR ccccoccccccescces 42 p.Ct. —_— 
Belgian . 4, — | 94exd. | Mexican a= 18} 
Ditto .... 2— —— | Peruvian . Ab 76} 
Brazilian ....... 5 — | 993 | Portuguese 3 — | 424 
Buenos Ayres . 6 — | 82) j Russian b= 105 
Chilian ......... 6 — | 102 | Sardinian 5 — 6g 
Danish . 5 - | —_— BEM  cccccoccccces 3a 40} 
Ditto ... 3 — | 84 | Ditto New Deferred ......3 — 25} 
Dutch 2b |} | Ditto Passive .........0...eeeeee — 
RGR cccccccesooccceseced 1— 97 Turkish.... . ¢ _ 86} 
French ...cccccssccccsces 3 — | 66f.7 Venezuela .......0.00e0ees 4, — —_— 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwayrs— | | Banks— 
Bristol and Exeter.........+++ 8&3) Australasian ........0.ecceeeees i) 
Caledonian.........0+0 « 76t | British North American. . —_— 
Chester and Holyhead . 30; | ERY wnccccccccccccesssecs . 63 
Eastern Counties......... | bla | Colonial ........-+.++++ < 28) 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ —_ | Commercial of London (— 
Glasgow and South-Western... -_ | Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd 3 
Great Northern ...........+++ ' 934 LONGON ....cccccesccccscesesses — 
Great South. and West. Ireland. , 983 London and County 284 
Great Western......... - 475 London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 173 
Lancashire and Yorkshi 90} | London Joint Stock...... } 30} 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... { 7 | London and Westminster a 
London, Brighton,& South Coast lv2 | National Bank ........+.+++ -s 
London and Blackwall......... Er | National Provincial . -— 
London and North-Western. oy New South Wales... — 
London and South-Western....| 86 | QMO coccasceccccce 36 
Manchester, Sheftield,& Lincoln. 36} |} Provincial of Ireland.. €03 
WiddaRE 2. vcccccccccccccceseces $1 | South Australia..... 32) 
Midland Great Western Ireland)) —— | Union of Australia 49 
North British............00.05+ 463 Union of London ° 253 
North-Eastern—Berwick . 90 LW. ices cccccccceveress [| — 
North-Eastern—York ......... 77 Western Bank of London.......; -—— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 29 | Docxs— | 
Scottish Central .......660.000 103 | East and West India........... 110 
Scottish Midland......... _ | London ......66000+5 es 99 
South-Eastern and Dover 62 St. Katherine . oak ae 
Eastern of France...... ! 263 i, es aamiqiiage e7 
East Indian ........+++. { wo | MiscELLANEOUs— 
Geelong and Melbourne ......| 19, ex i. | Australian Agricultural ........ 22} 
Grand Trunk of Canada ...... 35} | British American Land,....... -— 
Great Indian Peninsular ..... 203 GREE cccccccccccceoscss ‘ak 125 
Great Western of Canada ... 17a | Crystal Palace ... ig 
Paris and Lyons .........+++ 32} | Electric Telegraph 98d 
Mines— | General Steam...... 
Australian ...ccccccccvccessecss | National Discount. - 
Brazilian Imperial .... London Discount ..........+...- 3 
Ditto St. John del Rey i 15} Peninsular and Oriental Steam 725 
Cobre Copper ......... ++} Royal Mail Steam........++0++- 5b exd 
Rhymney [ron........+seeeee0+ } Gouth Australian ........sss00- 323 
BULLION. Peroz. | METALS. Per ton 


2 Stands 317 | Copper, Brit.Cakes £121 10 0. 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 | trom, Welsh Bars.... 715 @.: 5 0 
© | Lead, British Pig ... 25 0 0.. 2510 @ 
1j | Steel, Swedish Keg. . oo08 
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GRAIN, Mark Lane, Nov. 6. 
&. 8. | 8. 8. 
73 to 74 | Indian Corn. 36to 40 






. 
Wheat,R.0. Oto © 






















Fine...... O— 0 Foreign,R. - 38—40 | Oats, Feed.. 26—28 
Red, New. 46—-48 | White F. 58— 62 | 40— 42 | Fine .... 29—90 
Fine ...... 48—50' Rye ° 46— 50 Poland ... 26—30 
White Old 0— 0 ce - o— Fine . 30—32 
ime ....+. o— 0 Malting .. 4° Ticks 38— 42 Potato.... 30—32 
New ...... 50— 58 | Malt, Ord... 66—73 Marrow... 44—48 Fine .... 33— 34 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. ! SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE 
For the Week ending Oct. 31 Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat..... 53s. lid, | Rye ....... 3 Wheat .,.. 55s. 10d. | Rye ....... 368. 4d, 
-43 #1 Beans | - 43 3 | Keans. oo 4 8 
eccccee BO OO Peas | + 25 7 | Peas.. 4% 3 
FLOUR. | PROVISIONS. 
Town -made ........... per sack 50s. to 53s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 14s. 0d. per doz. 
BECONS ....ccccccccccccccceses 43 — 46 | Carlow, 5/. l4s. to Ol. Os. per cwt 
Essex and Suffolk, on boardship 42 — 44 | Bacon, Irish ........... per cwt. 625. — 66s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 37 — 38 | Cheese, Cheshire, fine ....... oes 74 — 76 
American ....... per barrel — 32 Derby, pale .... 66 — 74 
Camadian ....ccccccccccecs : — 32 Mamas, WEEE .cccececccccccccccce 94 —100 


0 
Bread, 64d. to 8}d. the 41b. loaf. 


Eggs, French, per 120, 6s. 6d. to 9s. 6d. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* CATTLE: MARKET.” Heap or CartLr aT TRE 
’ 4 

















| 
s. d. s.d 8. d. &. a. 5 s. d. | CATTLE-MAKKET. 

Beef... 3 2to3 10to4 2 .... 3I0Oto4 Atod 8B | Monday. Fridaye 

Mutton 3 6— Z— 4 GC voce 4—5 O0—5 4 | Beasts.. 5,799 ..... 934 

Veal... 3 4—4 O—4 8 .446 4 O— 4 C—410 | Sheep..2 

Pork... 4 0—5 0—5 4 .... 4 6—5 O—5 4 | Calves. 

Lamb, 0 0—0 O0—0 © .... 0 O0O—0 O—O 0} Pigs 

* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPs. | WOOL 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 54s. to 72s. | Down Tegs .......+.++ 

Mid and East Kent ditto. »- 7 —112 Half-bred Wethers 

Sussex ditto.....ccceeeee - DO — 62 Leicester Fleeces .. 

Farnham ditto © — O | Combing Skins ............... 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses 

SMITHFIELD. Wurrecuarec. CUMBERLAND. 

Hay, Good... 65s. to 70s..... ° 70s. to Sis... 78s. to 88s. 
Inferior . so — 6 .. 5 8 eo- 7 
New.. o— 0 o-— 0 o-— @ 
Clover...... - & — 105 9 = — 100 98 — 105 
Wheat Straw........ 23 — 23 — 28 30 — 3 

GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 2s. Od. to 2s. 8d. | Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 5s. 4d.to 6s. Od. 
Congou, fine ...... oseee & —3 1 Brandy, Best Rrands..... 14 6 — 16 © 
Pekoe, flowery .......+. 9 —4 6 Cotton, N. Orleans.perlb. 0 6 — 0 104 

In bond— Duty I». 9d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 54 0 — © 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 67s. Od. to . Od. v -perton.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 58s. Od. to 60s. Od. - 6° 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 91s. Od. to 98s. 0d. —- 090 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. 245. 0d. to 30s. 0d. — 45 6 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 29s. 7d. — 4 6 

West India Molasses .... 15s. Od. to 19s. 0d. — % 6 

POTATOES. — 48 0 

Kent and Essex Regents. .ton .110s. tol20s. 2 —a4 6 

he : r - Linseed Oil-cake, perton .210 0 — 0 0 
York Regents... Coals, Hetton........+.+ -210— 00 
Scotch ,, WES ccccccsccecese 00 — eo 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
JULLIEN’S CONCERTS—Madlle JETTY TREFYZ. 
3 Evening during the week. THE INDIAN QUA- 
MILLE nd GENERAL HAVELOC K’'S TRIUMPHAL 
aaa dedicated to the Heroes of India, will be produced 
AMONDAY NEXT, Novenuen 9 
Paices OF Apuission—Prome nad “e “5 min = 
1s.; Gallery, 1s. ; Dress Circle, 28. 6¢.; ivate OXES, 
a4  wpwards, can be secured at the Box Office of the 
= Se Prospectuses with full particulars may be 
— j es, and at Jullien and Co.'s, 214 
obtained, at all the Libraries, @ ’ ’ 
Regent Street. - 
1) XETER-HALL. —INDIA.—Rev. Mr. 
: “w.—Tavraspay, Nov. 12.—Mr. MITCHELL 
a t —, that the Rev. J. M. Beriew has consented 
—— ; t the LECTURE upon INDIA—Past, Present, and 
“ . urspay Evenine, 
Futare, om, 7 panded over to the Indian Kelief Fund. Ad 
— to the whole of the Western Gallery, the Orchestra, 
wad Under the Gallery, One Shilling ; a few Reserved and 
Numbered Seats, near the Platform, Five Shillings; Re 
. : (not Numbered,) Three Shillings. Tickets 
ained at the Office No. 6 in Exeter Hall; 
, Carlton Library, 12, Regent Street ; Pentum’s 
rehouse, 78, Strand; Keith, Prowse, and  's 
48, Cheapside ; and at Mr. Mitchell's 
Old Bond Street. 


ard —- Tpp » Th J , 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s 
Square, 8. W —The Library now contains 72,000 vo 
jumes. 15 yolumes at a time are allowed to country 
members, 10 to residents in London The terms are 61 
entrance, 2/. annual subscription: the latter may at any 
time be commuted by a payment of 207. Subscribers are also 
admitted on the nomination of a member at an annual sub 
scription of 3! without paying the entrance-fee. The half 
year commences on the Ist of November. 
, ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian 
ATER wear - 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 67 and 
68, Harley Street: incorporated by Royal Charter, 
1853, for General Female Education, and for Granting Certi 
ficates of Knowledge. — 3 wee 
The HALF TERM will BEGIN on NOVEMBER 10th 
Fees for classes meeting once a week, 17s. 6d.; for those 
meeting twice, VU. 8s. ; : és 
The ha!f-yearly examinations for certificates in special sub 
jects will begin on December 12th. Fee for the first exami 
nation, l/.; for each succeeding one, 10s 
Particulars and forms of application may be obtained at 
the College daily, from 10 to 4, or will be sent by post 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, Secretary and Dean 
aT EP as 1 a . r ~ss = 
LEMENTARY DRAWING IN 
4 SCHOOLS for the POOR.—The Science and Art De 
partment of the Committee of Counc i} on Education is now 
prepared to receive applications from Schools for the Poor, 
either Male or Female, requiring instruction in Elementary 
Drawing, in the Metropolis The fee for the instruction is 
&. a year, payable in advance, for one lesson a week in cach 
school. The scholars are examined annually, and may ob 
tain prizes. The masters, mistresses, and pupil-teachers of 
the schools may participate in the instruction given, and 
when able tot h drawing themselves may add 8/. a year 
to their allowances from the Committee of Council on Edu 
cation. A grant to the extent of 40 per cent is made in aid 
of purchasing examples 
For further information and lists of examples, apply to 
the Secretary of the Science and Art Department, South 
Kensington, W 
By order of the Committee of Council on Education 


Upper Boxes, 





































QIx LECTURES of the SCIENCE and 
\) ART DEPARTMENT of the COMMITTEE of COUN 
CIL on EDUCATION, intended to EXPLAIN the OBJECTS 
of the DEPARTMENT and of the SQUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM, will be delivered in the new Theatre, on Moyxvay 
erenings, 

Novemser 16.—On the Functions of the Science and Art 
Department. By Henny Conr, Esq. C.B. Secretary and 
General Superintendent 

Novemrer 23.—On the Gift of the Sheepshanks’ Gallery 
in aid of forming a National Collection of British Art 

Esq. R.A. Inspector-G al for Art 
«ience Institutions in Connexion with 
the Department. By Dr. Lrow Pravrara,C. 8. Inspector 

General for Science. 

Dacemern 7.—On the Central Training School for Art 

By Kicnarp Burcnerr, Esq. Head Master. 

pum of Ornamental Art. By 
m of Orna 
















ase 





J.C. Ropinsonx, Esq. Keeper of the M 
mental Art. 
Decemner 2!.—On a National Collection of Architectural 
Art By Jawes FPrerovssox, Esq. M.R.S.1.A. Manager 
of the Crystal Palace, Sydenham 
A Re istration Fee of ls. will give admission to the whole 
course of Six Lectures. Tickets may be obtained at the 
Museum and Offices, and at Messrs. Cuarman and Mart’s, 
193, Piceadilly. 
, ‘ Te) . + 

SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 

DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Tabic Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street. 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 


. , C > . 
EAFNESS, NOISES IN THE HEAD, 
Instant Restoration of Hearing guaranteed by one 
consultation, without operation or instruments.—Dr. War 
Ters, the Consulting Resident Surgeon to the Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Ear, 32, Spring Gardens, Charing Cross, 
lwadon, pledges himself to cure deafness of forty or fidty 
years by a painless treatment unknown in this country 
The Dispensary monthly reports show the daily cures. A 
Book has been published for deaf persons in the country to 
care themselves, sent on receipt of letter enclosing five 
postage-stamps. Hours of consultation 11 till 4 every day 
Bxamination free. No fee until cured. 
5 rp) 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 
_ has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
Restion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinnerornp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
Proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street 
london, and sold by all respectable chemists throughout 
the Empire. 


}[oLLoway's PILLS a cettain Remed: 


: for the Cure of Bowel and Liver Complaints.—To 
pace er pha blood and purify the fluids are all that are re- 
a to keep the system in a sound and healthy state : 

hese are Oflected by a steady perseverance in the use of 
Holloway’s Pills, which cannot be said of any other medi- 
cine ever placed before the public. By recourse to their 
use, the afflicted are soon blessed with a return of health, 
beeen 0 and cheerfulness, when they have been considered 
> — human aid. Sold by all Medicine Vendors through- 
= oe wortd ; at Professur Hotoway's Establishments, 
: Me — London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York ; 
wy ‘uie sate onstantineple; A. Guidicy, Smyrna ; and 
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Nov. 12, the proceeds of 


| William John Alexander, Esq 
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U NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
} SOCIETY, Established 1834, empowered by special 
Act of Parliament, 1, King William Street, London, for the 
Assurance of Lives at Home and Abroad, including gentle- 
men engaged in Military and Naval services. 
Sir Henry Willock, K.L.8S. Chairman 
John Stewart, Esq. Deputy- Chairman 
The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance 
Sovicty of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and 
a division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, 
is admitted to offer great advantages, especially to those 
parties who may wish to appropriate their proportion of pro- 
fit to the reduction of future premiums 
MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary 
Active Country Agents wanted ; a liberal commission al 
lowed 
y S] 7 Tals TTS yr Ny 
[NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
4 ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
London: 12, Waterloo Place. (Established 1839 
Subscribed Capital One Million 
Directors in London 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor 
Frederick James Fuller, Esq. 
James M‘Mahon, Esq 
George W. Sanders, Esq 
William H. Shippard, Esq. 





ac. 
Sir R. W. C. Brownrigg, Bt. 
Frederick W. Caldwell, Esq 
Henry Charles Chilton, Esq C. 8. Whitmore, Esq. Q.C 
John William Fisher, Esq Henry Wordsworth, Esq 
In connexion with Life Assurances, this Office offers the 
peculiar advantage of LOANS upon personal security 
J. HILL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
E CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
4 SOCIETY, 
6, New Bridge Street, London 
Cheirman—UENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, 
Deputy-Chairman—RKOBERT BIDDULPH, Esq 
ADVANTAGES— 














Esq. 





nce 
rates of Premium on the MUTUAL 





‘ 2M. 

THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS divided every Fifth 

Year. £ 
An accumulated Capital of ......... seseceeee 1,575,000 
During its existence the Society has paid in 

CUAIMS . oe reccccorsccessesses eccececes 1,455,000 
Reversionary Bonuses have been added to Po 

licies to the extent of ............ eeereces 890,000 
The last Bonus, declared in 1854, averaged 67 

per Cent on the Premiums paid, and 

amounted to Cone teecsveceseveseoecce . 97,000 
Policies in force . 2... 666s cc eeeceseeee 37 
The Annual Income exceeds .........+.. ° 240,000 
The Next Division of Profits will be made in 1859 

nees affected prior to 3ist December 1859, will 





icipate in the Division of 1863. 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on ap 
plication to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary 


. TPTDy so r r 
YEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION.—ROW- 
LAND'S KALYDOR is universally esteemed by ladics 
for its improving and beautifying effects on the complexion 
and skin. It is distinguished for its extremely bland, purify 
ing, and soothing effects on the skin; while, by its action 
on the pores and minute secretory vessels, it promotes a 
healthy tone, so essential to the general well-being of the 
skin and the beauty of its appearance. Freckles, tan, pim 
ples, spots, discoloration, and other cutancous visitations, 
are eradicated by the Kalydor, and give place to a radiant 
bloom and transparency of complexion. Price 4s. 6d. and 
Ss. 6d. per bottle. Caution.—The words “ ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR"™ are on the wrapper, and “A. ROWLAND 
and SONS,” in red ink, at foot. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, 
London ; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


MESSRS. H OJ. and D, NICOLL’S 


Carrent LIST of PRICES, for unequalled style of 
and fit, as 








GENTLEMEN'S DRESS, both in manufacture 
follows— 










MILITARY TUNIC, richly laced 00 
NAVY FROCK COATS, richly laced mencsce 2 Oe 
EVENING DRESS COATS .. Gand 310 0 
FROCK COATS 2... ...00008 Hand 40 0 
ANGOLA Morning Coats . coccoces OM 2 OL OO 

- Waistcoats .... . from 010 6 

ea Trousers ..... - . from 1 1 0 
Their Registered Paletét .. eee 8 3 O 
The Allied Sleeve Cape....... 110 


Boys’ Clothing charged according to size 
Deputy Lieutenants’ Uniforms, Court Dresses, and Clerical 
Robes. 
Detailed Estimates furnished for Military, Navy, and 
Diplomatic Uniforms ; Servants’ Liveries, & 
114,116, 118, and 120, Regent Street, and 








« 
Cornhill, London, 


> : 2 > > ’ LY 
GALE OF THE LATE FIRM OF 
KJ MESSRS. WILLIAMS and Co.'s STOCK of SILKS, 
SHAWLS, MANTLES, LINENS, and GENERAL DRA 
PERY, 60, 61,62, OXFORD STREBRT, and 3, 4,5, WELLS 
STREET 
This extensive first-class STOCK having been PUR- 
CHASED by Messrs. Grant and Gasx for cash, ata large 
discount from the cost, now exceeding an amount of 60,000/., 
the whole will be subm.tted to the public daily, and SOLD 
on the premises without reserve. As this is the LARGEST 
STOCK ever offered in the Metropolis under similar circum 





j stances, it will be found worthy of SPECIAL NOTICE, in- 


cluding the extensive collection of distinguished novelties 
recently ordered by Williams and Co. previous to the dis 
posal of their business. A large portion of the Flounced 
Silk Robes hitherto sold up to 4. 4s., are now being disposed 
of at 39s. 6d., none containing less than 18 yards, wide width, 
and the whole of the rich Silks, Shawls, Manties, Furs, Ri 
bands, and General Drapery, at a proportionate reduction. 
Every article marked in plain figures. Sale to commence at 
10 o'clock each day. Patterns forwarded to the country 


DR DE JONGH'S i 
IGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL 
has now, in consequence of its marked superiority 
over every other varicty, secured the entire confidence and 
almost universal preference of the most eminent Medical 
Practitioners, as the most speedy and effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RERUMATIOM, 
SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF rue SKIN, NKURALGIA, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
FROM “THE LANCET.” 

“The composition of genuine Cod Liver Oil is not so 
simple as might be supposed. Dr. pr Jonou gives the pre- 
ference to the Light-Brown Oil over the Pale Oil, which 
contains scarecly any volatile fatty acid, a smaller quantity 
of iodine, phosphoric acid, and the elements of bile, and 
Gpon which ingredients the efficacy of Cod-Liver Oil, no 
doubt, partly depends. Some of the deficiencies of the Pale 
Oi} are attributable to the method of its preparation, and 
especially to its filtration through charcoal. In THE PRE- 
rERENCE OF THE Licut Brown oven rue Pate O11 we 
rrituy covewn, We have carefully tested a specimen of Dr 
De Jonon’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil. We find it to be 
genuine, and fich in iodine and the elements of bile.” 

Sold onty in Imperial Half- Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, %., capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jonon's 
stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 
ornting, by many respectable Chemists throughout the 
United Kingdom 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co, 77. STRAND, LONDON, W.C 
DR. DE JONGM'S SOLE BRITISH (ONSION ERS 

















I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 
this celebrated Fish Sauce are icularly requested 
to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of Witiasm Lazensy on the back of each bottle, in ad- 
dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
Ecizaseru Lazensy.—6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


I EAL and SON’S NEW ILLUS- 

TRATED CATALOGUE contains designs and prices 
of 150 different articles of BEDROOM FURNITURE, as 
well as of 100 Bedsteads, and prices of every description of 
bedding. Sent free by post. Heat and Sox, Bedstead, Bed- 
ding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, W 





r 

CT LIBRARY,— 

NOTICE.—Dr. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS and 
RESEARCHES in SOUTH APRICA is NOW READY for 
delivery to all Subscribers. The favour of an early appli 
cation is requested. 

Fresh Copies of all the best recent Works on History, Bio- 
graphy, Religion, Philosophy, and Travel, continue to be 
added as freely as Subscribers may require them 

Cuartes Eowaap Mvoiz, 509, New Oxford Street, Lon- 
don 

> > 7 , 

\ OTICE.—C, E, MUDIE has the plea- 
~ sure to announce, that the alterations in progress at 
his Library are now sufficiently advanced to provide in- 
creased accommodation for the Subscribers and greater fa- 
cilities for the rapid exchange of books. The supplies of 
the Higher Class of Works, for the circulation of which the 
Library was originally established, are also largely in- 
creased, and will be further augmented by the addition of 
nearly One Hundred Thousand Volumes in the course of the 
present and ensuing season 

509, New Oxford Street, November 7, 1857 
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NEY QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 

4 24, for November, price 2s, 6d. Contains— 
Party and Parliament. 

France and her Political Tendencies. 
The Rebellion in India ; its Causes and Cure. 

With Reviews of *‘ Carruthers’s Pope "—** Quits "— 
* Raikes’s Diary "—** Tom Brown's School Days” 
—and all the New Books of the Quarter. 

London : Boswortn and Harrison, 215, Regent 

Street. 
MR. THACKERAY'’S NEW SERIAL, UNIFORM 
WITH “ THE NEWCOMES,” 
This day is published, price One Shilling, 
TO. Lo of THE VIRGINIANS, 
By W. M. THackeray. 

To be completed in 24 Monthly Shilling Parts. 
With Illustrations on Steel and Wood by the Author. 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


YICHARDS’S REMEMBRANCERS, 

v 1858: adapted to the use of the Medical, Legal, 
Clerical, Military, and Naval Professions; Gentlemen 
and their Stewards; Persons in Public Offices; Mer- 
chants; and generally to all Persons of Business ; 
will be published November 10th, 

The Qvarro Rememorancers at 3s., 
9s. : Ocravo at 3s. 6d., 5s8., and 6s.6¢. The Scnuim- 
biinc Rememprancenrs at Is, and ls.6¢d. May be had 
of all Booksellers and Stationers ; or direct from the 
Publisher, Epwarp Stanrorp, 6, Charing Cross, 
London, 

YOLICITOR’S JOURNAL 
* and REPORTER, No. 45, for This Day, 

Contains: Leading Articles: The Close of our 
First Volume—The Detection of Crime—A Summary 
of the Week's Legal News—French Tribunals —Legis- 
lation of the Year—Selection of Practical Statutes— 
Queen's College, Birmingham—Professor Johnson's 
Introductory Lecture—Recent Decisions in Chancery 
—Birmingham Law Conferences, Abstract of Papers 
read — Correspondence — Professional Intelligenee — 
Review, “‘ Archbold’s Parish-Officer ""—Court Papers— 
Gazettes, &e. &e.—Table of Cases, &e. to complete 
Report. Price ls. ; or without Table of Cases, &c. 8d. 

Published at the Office, 13, Carey Street, W.C. 

N.B.—On and after Sarvunpay Next, Nov. 4, the 
Publication of this Journal will be carried on at 59, 
Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. To which place all 
Communications for the Journal should be addressed. 


FISHER’S GROMETRY AND ALGEBRA, 
This day, a New and Cheaper Edition, 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
)}LEMENTS of GEOMETRY, Sym- 
4 bolically arranged for the Use of the Royal Hos- 

pital Schools, Greenwich. By Rev, Groner Fisner, 

M.A. Principal. 

Also, by the Same, New ant Cheaper Edition, 18mo, 
ls. 





4s., 6s., and 








FISHER'S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. 
*,* The above Elementary Works are Published by 
Command of the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 
(Publisher to the Admiralty.) 


HIGHER BRANCHES OF COMMERCIAL 
CALCULATIONS, 

New and Improved Edition, just published, in 1 vol. 
price 7s, 6d. cloth ; post free, 7s. 10d. 
tbe COUNTING-HOUSE GUIDE. 

The great improvement in this edition consists 
in the account of the various methods now used in 
making assays of gold and silver, which is not to be 
found in any other publication. The work has also 
received thorough and careful revision, and contains 
the most approved methods of commercial calculation, 
thus rendering it a most valuable assistant to count- 
ing-house work. By Wititam Tarr, Author of the 
** Modern Cambist,” “* Commercial Arithmetic,” &e . 

Errixonam Wison, lL, Royal Exchange ; and 
Messrs. Lonoman. 


Just published, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. cloth 


h, 
, OF THE FACTORY MOVE- 





MENT, from the Year 1802 to the Enactment 
of the Ten Hours Bill in 1847. By Atrurp, 

“A writer who, both by his knowledge and right 
feeling, is well qualified to do justice to the subject, 
has given a copious and connected narrative of the 
movement."”"— Tin rary Gazette. 

“A clever and well-informed writer.” —Ezaminer. 

* Two well-written volumes. His work is meri- 
torious, and will be useful as the record of a great ad- 
vance in the social legislation of the country.”— 
Leader. 

* Politicians and economists will read it, and place 
it on their shelves. The Association for the Promo- 
tion of Social Science will encourage it.”— Atheneum, 

London: Simpxry, Manreuats, and Co, 
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NEW WORKS 





SCENES 


Tue Sap Fortunes or tue Rev. 


OF CLERICAL LIFE. 


Amos Barrox, 
Mr. Gicrit’s Love Srory. 
Janer’s Rerentance. 
By GrorcEe E tot. 
Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
In two volumes, post octavo. 


{ 


THE SPECT ATOR 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


Present Book Sor Christmas. 


j On Friday, the 20th inst. will be Sey in 


[In December. | 


SEA-SIDE STUDIES 
AT ILFRACOMBE, TENBY, THE SCILLY 
ISLES, AND JERSEY. 
By George Henry Lewes, 
Author of “‘ Life and Works of Goethe,” &c. 
In octavo, with Illustrations, 


[ To be published in December, 


This day is published, price 10s. 6¢. 
THORNDALE; 
or 
THE CONFLICT OF OPINIONS. 
By WiLLiAM Sairn, 
Author of “* Athelwold, a Drama”; “ A Discourse on 
Ethics,” &e. 
* Sleeps the future, 
Coil within coil. 


like 
”— WonRpDsWORTH. 


a snake enrolled, 


This day is published, price 12s. 
RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER 
NORTH. 


A New Edition, in two volumes, forming Vols. 
and X, of the Uniform Edition of the Works of 
Professor Wilson. 


Ix. 


THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 
Edited by Professor Ayroun, 
In two volumes, small octavo. 
[ To be published in December. 


THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN 
CENTURIES. 


By the Rev. James Wurre, 


Author of “ Landmarks of English History,” &c. 
In small octavo. 
[ To be published in November, 


THE BOSCOBEL TRACTS, 


ReLATING TO THE EscaPe OF CHARLES THE SECOND 
APTER THE Barrie Or WORCESTER, AND HIS 
SUBSEQUENT ADVENTURES, 


Edited by J. Huaurs, Esq. A.M. 


A New Edition, with additional Notes and 
Illustrations. 
In octavo, with Engravings. 
[ To be published in November. 


THE LECTURES OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON, Bart. 


Late Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, University 
of Edinburgh. 
Edited by 
The Rey. H. L. Manset, B.D. Oxford; 
and 


Joun Verrcn, M.A. 


In four vol octavo. 
(In the Press. 


THE BOOK OF FARM IMPLE- 
MENTS AND MACHINES. 


Edited by Henry Srepuens, F,.R.S.E. 
Author of “The Book of the Farm,” &c. 
Mlustrated with upwards of Five Hundred Engravings. 
In one volume, large octavo, uniform with 

** The Book of the Farm 
[Un the Press. 


Wituiam Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 


One 
trations 


Volume, feap. 4to. with Eighty Illus- 
and numerous 
Ornaments, printed on toned paper, and ap- 
propriately bound, with gilt edges, price One 


Guinea, 


POETRY AND 


FROM 


THOMAS MOORE: 


Selections of the most popular and ad- 


PICTURES 


! . » . . 
; mired of Moore’s Poems, copiously illus- 
‘ trated with highly-finished Engravings on 


Wood from original Designs by— 


; C. W. Corr, R.A. { S. Reap, 
E. H. Cornov ip, W. H. Rocers, [th 
JASPER CRroPpsey, | Initial Letters and 
E. DuNcAN, Ornaments, 
Birket Foster, T. SroTHARD, 
B. R. Waynon, G. Tuomas, 
J.C. Honrsiey, A.R.A.' PF. W. Torna, 
H, Leseunr, H. WARREN, 
D. Macrisr, R.A. Harrison Wer, Anp 
F, R. Piexersaitn, | F. Wyrnvrp. 
R.A, 
tt. 
A YEAR of REVOLUTION. From 
a Journal kept in Paris in the Year 1848, By the Mar- 
quis of Normanny, K.G. vols, 8vo. 24s, 





On the 16th i 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. A New Edition of the First Four 
Volumes of the &vo. Edition, revised and corrected. 
To be comprised in 7 vols, post 8vo. published monthly, 
price 6s. each, 

Vol. I. ow Dee. 1, 
Iv. 
A. DE QUATREFAGES’ RAM- 


BLES of a NATURALIST on the COASTS of 
FRANCE, SPAIN, and SICILY Translated with 


the Author’s sanction and codperation, by E. C. Orre 

2 vols. post 8vo, 15s, On Friday next, 
v. 

Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 


MADONNA, as represented in CHRISTIAN ART. 
Second Edition. Nearly ready. 

*,* Thetdelay in the appearance of this New Edition 
has been occasioned by the drawing and engraving of 
many new Plates, which will add materially to the 
interest of the work, 


The following are now ready. 
6. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO: an 
Historical Sketch, 1755, 1756. By James Hvrron, 
Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


7. 
A MONTH in the FORESTS of 


FRANCE. By the Hon. Grantiey F. BerkeLey. 
Two Etchings by Jonn Leecu. Post 8vo. 88, 64. 
8. 


Mr. W. P. SNOW’S MISSIONARY 
CRUISE of the ALLEN GARDINER off TIERRA 
DEL FUEGO and CAPE HORN. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
coloured Illustrations, 24s, 

9. 


MEMOIRS of ADMIRAL PARRY, 


the Arctic Navigator. By his Son, the Rev. E. 
Parry, M.A. New and Cheaper Edition; Portrait. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

10. 

LANETON PARSONAGE. By the 
Author of ‘* Amy Herbert,” “* Cleve Hall,” ** Ivors,” 
&c. Eighth and Cheaper Evlition, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 
price 12s, 


ll. 
FRANCIS BACON of VERULAM. 


Translated from the German by Dr. K. Fiscner, with 
the Author’s sanction, by Joun Oxenrorp. Post 8yo. 
9s. 6d. 


12. 
Mrs. LOUDON’S AMATEUR GAR- 


DENER’S CALENDAR. Second Edition, thoroughly 
revised ; with 122 Wood-cuts. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co, 





Initial Letters and | 


[Nov ember 1857. 


Now ready, in foolse on fon. 
and OTHE ke "PO 


(onde OEMS 
By E. J. Rerp. 


L ondor 1: Loxem AN, Br ow? »and Co. Pater: noste r Re nw, 


HE CONSTITUTION OF Man 

By GrorceCompr. Post 8vo. 8s. ; ‘Edi. 
tion, ls. 6d, — 
London: Loneman and Co. 
Edinburgh : 








People’s 


and StMpKry and Co 
MACLACHLAN and Co, 





Just published, price 2s. 6d ae ete 

HE CURSE OF SCH AMY, 
POEMS. By Francis 

* The Crook and the Sword,” & 
Edinburgh : SurHerRLanp and 

SUIMPKIN, MARSHALL, « 


“and other 
Prrzuve =, Author of 


Knox : London - 
nd Co, 


Now ready, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
QOE Ms OF “OISIN, OR OSSIAN 
the BARD of ERIN. Translated from the Tri : 
by Joan Hawkins Simpson. 
‘In the West and South-west of Irel 
of the blind Bard ave to this day 
santry.” 


and these song 
recited by the pea- 








London: Bosworrn and Harrisox, Regent Str 
Just published, feap. 8vo. 5s. 

HE LIFE OF JOF IN. "h ANIM, 
the Irish Novelist, Author of ‘* Damon a 
thias,” &c. and one of the Writers of “ ‘Tales b: the 
O'Hara Family.” With Extracts from his Corre- 
spondenee—General a Literary. By Parrick Jo- 

sepH MuRrAy. 
Viruram Lay, King William Street, Strand. 
SECOND SERIES OF THE REV. DR. CHEP- 
L’s Ct —_ Ol cg ving 8 
Now ready, in: , 12mo. price 
AS SHOR COURSE OF TISTOIY, 
i = d Serie Grecks and Mahometans: His 


ddl Ae . By Havittanp Le M, Citer- 


Wn ixer and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 
MR. FOSS’s NEW VOLUMES. 
Just published, in Svo. Vols, V. and VI. p 28s, 
cloth, 
JUDGES OF ENGLAND, By 


SpWARD Foss, F.S.A. 





Vol, V. Henry VII.—Elizabeth. 1485—1603 
Vol, VI. James I Commonwealth 1603—1 
rhe tirst Four Volumes may also be had. 
Lond Lo aN, Brown, and Co 
J gut, With Map mes trait, the Stxth Editio 
| ISTOIRE de F I ie E with the 
most Dificult A. yrds and Idioms translated at 
end o hp rritten purposely for Youth of 
both Sexe Pa wick De Poraver. 
Also, FRE Ne nf POE PRY for Young People. 3s. 6¢. 
Londen: Sivpxix, MArsHare, and ¢ 
Justout, New Edition, 3s. 6d. with Map, Pla 
Battle uid Portrai ompiled expressly for British 
oS +" nga concise History of Europe for the 


NAPOLEON PREMIER, 
Poraver. With Transla- 
most Difficult Words 


' pISTOIR iE ‘de 
gée par r. Dr 

tions at en of the 

and Phrases. 
London: Smrxkin, MARSHALL, and Co. 

QUET s INTE RE SI ING 

READING-BOORS. 

PRASLIN, 3s. 6:7. 

3s. 6d. 

3s. 6d. 

Youth. Wit! 


pe POR 


LETTRES de MADAME de 

SILVIO PELLICO (Italian. 

La FRANCE telle qu'elle est, Xe. 

SIX WEEKS in FRANCE, for 
Map, Routes, &e. 3s. 6d. 

HISTOIRE de FRANCE, 3s. 6d. 

HISTOIRE de NAPOLEON PRE MIER. 3s. 6d. 
London : SIMPKIN, MaArsnann, and Cx 


This day is publis she d, 
( MPHAL Os. An Attempt to Untie 
the Geological Knot. By P. H. Gossr, F.R.s. 

Post 8vo. 76, with 56 Illustrations on Wood, 

price 10s. 6d. 

In this work the author aims to overthrow the 
ceived conclusions of geologists as to the remote an- 
tiquity of the earth, by the enunciation and illustra- 
tion of a grand physical law, hitherto unrecognized , 
the law of Prochronism in organic creation. 

Vax Voorsr, 1, Paternoster Row. 





pp. « 


1s. 32mo. pp. 128, post free on receipt of stamps, 
WENTY- FOUR HOM(CEOPATHIC 
REMEDIES FOR COMMON COMPLAINTS. 
This Guide prescribes the remedy and dose for every 
case of ordinary derangement; it can be had with th 
twenty-four re medies, enc losed in a neat morocco chest, 
25s. complete. 
James Errs, Homeopathic Chemist, 170, Piccadilly ; 
82, Old Broad Street, City; and 112, Great Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury. 


WORKS OF PROF ESSOR + - SON. 
This day is published, Vol 
ECRE ATIONS of CHIRISTOP HE 
NORTH. Complete in 2 vols. price 12s. Porm- 
ing Vols. IX. and X. of the Collected Edition of t 





Works of Professor Wilson. The preceding vo- 
lumes contain 

NOCTES AMBROSIAN -®. 4 vole ts. 

ESSAYS, CRITICAL, IMAGINATIVE, AND 


MISCELLANEOUS. 4 vols. 24s. 
w ILL AM Biackwoop & Sons, Ex linbur; eh and London 


R. COMBE’S WORKS ‘ON HEALTH 
AND EDUCATION. 

I. PHYSIOLOGY APPLIED TO HEALTII AND 
EDUCATION. Fourteenth Edition. Edited by Jax 
Coxz, M.D. 3s. 6d. sewed, or 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Il. ON DIGESTION AND DIET. Ninth Edition 
Edited by Jamns Coxk, M.D. 2s. Gd. sewed, or 3s. 64. 
cloth. 

Ill. THE MANAGEMENT OF INFANCY, for the 
Use of Parents. Eighth Edition. With Appe ndix by 
James Coxe, M.D. 238. 6d. sewed, or 3s. 6d. cloth 

MAcLACHLAN and Stewart, Edinburgh. 
Srimpxix, MARSHALL, and Co, London. 
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November 7, 1857.] 


This day, pon cap 8vo. 4s. 6a. 5 
PIr ITU AL SONGS for the SL N- 
DAYS and HOLYDAYS throughout the Y« 


iy : Monsen, LL.D. Vicar of Eg ham. and | 
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BOOKS. | 


FOSS’S JUDGES OF ENGLAND,* 

Tur fifth and sixth volumes of this work of painstaking accuracy 
and conscientious research begin with the accession of Henry the 
Seventh, in 1485, and close with the return of Charles the Second 
on May 29th 1660. By continuing to include the Chancellors 
among the Judges, Mr. Foss is able to introduce into his work 
some of the greatest names in English statesmanship, literature, 
and philosophy, as well as law. Wolsey and Cromwell stand 
out i y under the Eighth Harry, not only as ministers 
and favourites, and strange examples of Fortune and her reverses, 
but as each in his way a striking representative of two sys- 
tems—in Wolsey of the old system of priestly predominance that 
was about to receive its deathblow, in fanmail of the new world 
that was about beginning, The same reign was rendered re- 
markable by the cheerful practical agen a the political specu- 
lation, the varied learning, the law, and what is greater than 
law, its just application, by Sir Thomas More. Not exactly be- 
longing to this reign, but formed and rising in it, were the in- 
famous Rich, who sacrificed precything to his own advancement, 
and accomplished the destruction of More by perjury; and the 

unprincipled though loftier Gardiner, well known for 
his h submission to Henry the Eighth, and his fierce perse- 
cutions under Mary. The reign of Elizabeth rather bred great 
Judges than witnessed their deaths. Except Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
the great father of a greater son, and Sir Christopher Hatton, 
more popularly known (through Gray) for his dancing than his 
law, the Judges who died in her reign were not supereminent. 
But under her were formed the greatest common-lawyer that 
England ever produced, Sir Edward Coke; a Chancellor who 
laid the foundation of the modern system of Chancery, Egerton 
Lord Ellesmere; and the all-accomplished Francis Bacon, “the 
wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” Under Charles and the 
Commonwealth flourished a few men of mark,—as Lord Keeper 
Williams, the last clergyman who held the seals, Whitelocke, 
and St. John; but compared with the great men of the Tudor 
times they show like pigmies. 

It is not merely in native ability, great acquirements, and 
strength as well as yey! geniality of character, that the ma- 
jority of the Tudor lives are distinguished. Pretty full bio- 
graphical materials are preserved of all; regular lives of More 
and Wolsey have been written by men who passed years in close 

roximity to their subjects ; contemporary notices exist for paint- 
ing “the manners and the mind.” The genius of Mr. Foss, how- 
ever, does not so much incline to the biography which brings the 
character of the man before the reader in daily life and in his 
hours of relaxation, as to the facts belonging to business, worldly 
advancement, and the public records. He does not altogether 
neglect traits of disposition and anecdotes, but they must fairly 
lie in his way, and above all be properly authenticated. His main 
reliance, perhaps his chief delight, is in evidence drawn from 
parchment record or monumental stone, or some similar voucher ; 
the date of publication is as important as the book. He, pro- 

rly, never forgets that his subjects are lawyers, and it is as 
awyers he exhibits them; not ——s their other occupations, 
but presenting their legal character and career in full proportion ; 
noticing the remainder more curtly and less critically. Mr. 
Foss, too, is dealing with an infinite number of lives of obscure 
men, who could only be exhibited at all upon the scheme of a 
seale accurately adhered to. It would look but ill to have one 
life ae a page and another a volume; even if the biographer 
possessed the popular arts of pleasantly filling up space by his 
Own inventions and the loose assertions of other people, or the 
higher power of bringing the man before us not on 'y in his habit 
as he lived butin his character and manners. The rigid exactness 
of scale may be sometimes exceeded, as in the case of Hatton and 
a few others ; but such lives appear to be done on the principle of 
ae wag biographical romancing of a contemporary life- 
writer, is is aay the case throughout the life of Fitz- 
james, a Chief Justice of the King’s Bench under Henry the 
Eighth. 

“Lord Campbell is silent as to the authority on which he says that ‘he 
made his fortune by his great good humour, and by being at College with 
Cardinal Wolsey.’ “ If this were so, it must be acknowledged that the Car- 
dinal was rather backward in his patronage ; for Fitz-James’s first promo- 
tion in the Ww Was not till many years after Wolsey had attained supreme 
power. Lord Campbell adds, ‘#¢ is said that Fitz-James, who was a Somer- 
setshire man, kept up an intimacy with Wolsey, when the latter had become 
a village parson in that county; and that he was actually in the brawl at 


the fair, when his Reverence “hav; ~ ey ete 
Amyos Paulet,’ verence, haying got drunk, was set in the stocks by Sir 





* The Judges of England ; with Sketches of their Live i us Ni 
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Se cemnnene with the Courts at Weetosinstor. By Edward Foss, I'.8.A., of the 
ouer Temple. Volumes Y. and VI. Published by 4 and Co, 
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“Tt would have been more satisfactory to his readers if his Lordship had 
informed them where the facts he has thus announced are to be found. 
Though Anthony Wood did not know it, Fitz-James may ibly have been 
at Oxford ; though Redlynch, Fitz-James’s home, is at least sixteen miles 
from Lymington, Wolsey’s parish, the intimacy between them may have 
existed ; and though Fitz-James was very near the time of his solemn read- 
ing at the Temple, it is not impossible that he might have joined in the 
drunken brawl: yet all these circumstances, new and extraordinary as they 
appear, are of such interest in the lives both of the Judge and the Cardinal, 
that a reference seems necessary, in order to decide whether their original 
relater is worthy of credit. The same inquiry will be made as to the au- 
thority on which his Lordship states that Fitz-James at his Inn of Court 
‘ chiefly distinguished himself on gaudy days, by dancing before the Judges, 
playing the part of the abbot of Misrule, and swearing strange oaths’ ; that 
‘his epuniie manners made him popular . . . . although very deficient in 
moots’ ; and that ‘he was in deep despair’ for want of clients, till Wolsey, 
‘his former chum, . . . . was able to throw some business in his way in 
the Court of Wards and Liveries.’ Whatever may be the source from 
whence these curious particulars are extracted, the little dependence that 
should be placed on it may be estimated by the fact, that the Court of Wards 
and Liveries was instituted, not only after the death of Wolsey, but even 
after that of Fitz-James, ten years later. 

All that the most careful and laborious inquiry can do, whether 
among written records or published books, and, it strikes us, more 
| private investigations, may well be expected from Mr. Foss, The 

nature of his mind and his studies may seem to militate against 
| that species of originality which is necessary to give freshness to 
lives t have been often written ; but there is some novelty even 
| in such biographies, partly owing to the thorough knowledge the 
| author possesses of his subject, and in part to the tolerant and 
sensible but searching nature of his moral views. Sharp as is the 
following character of Bacon, we think it is well-founded, Mr. 
Foss looks, as Pope seems to have looked, not at the mere taking 
of bribes, which was common enough in his age, but at the whole 
of his tortuous and timeserving career. 

** As a lawyer, Bacon’s reputation does not, perhaps, stand so high as it 
ought. Queen Elizabeth said of him, ‘ Bacon had a great wit and much 
learning ; but in law showeth to the uttermost of his knowledge, and is not 
deep’: and hers was probably the echo of the general opinion. But this 
was said when he was a candidate for the office of Solicitor-Genera! ; and he 
had not then had the practical advantages which he afterwards enjoyed. 
With the a of the principles of law which his writings evidence, 
it is not ae e that the experience he subsequently obtained made 
him as finished a lawyer as most of his contemporaries. His acquirements 
in this branch, whatever they were, were pans we vere by his eminence as 
a philosopher. He composed several legal treatises, but none of them were 
published during his life. His speeches, which remain, are fair specimens 
of forensic eloquence in his peculiar style, with sufficient mastery of legal 
learning, and with ample illustration from history. me eo 

**The biographers of Bacon have been puzzled how to give to his perso- 
nal character the praise that he merited for his literary attainments and 
productions. By the former he must be judged of as the man, by the latter 
as the philosopher; and who but must regret that there is so much of 
contrast between them >? Who but must feel that the system of the one 
was in direct contradiction to the acts of the other? Bacon, asa lawyer, 
a politician, and a man, seems to be of a totally distinct nature from Bacon 
as a writer and propounder of everlasting truths. Considering him solely 
in the former view, taking by themselves the incidents of his life and the 
evidences of his character as interpreted by his own letters, would any 
biographer venture to pronounce a eulogy upon him? Are there grounds 
for it in his ardent desire for place, betrayed through every phase of his 
career ? in his pertinacious and degrading applications for patronage ? in 
his depreciation of his rivals? in his adulation of his sovereign? in his 
flattery of the favourite? in his double ingratitude to Essex, in pleading 
against his life and in blackening his memory? in his envy of Coke, and 
his underhand proceedings against him? in his attacks on theindependence 
of the Judges > in his encouragement of the despotic princi of James ? 
in his acceptance, however extenuated, of the bribes which he acknow- 
ledged ? in the indifference to shame which he exhibited in his disgrace? or 
in the unblushing attempts which he made to regain his ascendancy ? 
Would not these, if he had been a common man and undistinguished as a 
writer, have been visited with the contempt and indignation they merited ? 
And how does his position as an author alter the feeling thus forcibly im- 
pressed? Must it not be more ceeply imprinted by the conviction that he 
was acting contrary to his principles; that he had not the moral courage to 
withstand any temptation ; and that in every act of his life he was pursuing 
acourse which his conscience condemned? There is scarcely a fault of 
which he has been guilty against which he has not written strongly and 
truly; and he stigmatizes the vices to which he is subject at the very time 
he is committing them.” 

Novelty in the subject of so many poets and of so many moral- 
ists and historians as hale | has been, would seem to be im- 
possible ; yet these traits strike us as new and just. 

“ Notwithstanding these undoubted claims to our admiration, there is 
something about Wolsey’s character that precludes the possibility of regard- 
ing it with entire respect. There was too much of statecraft in his policy; 
too great an absence of straightforward dealing, and too little regard for the 
sacred obligation of an oath, in the treaties he negotiated. His personal 
vanity and pompous assumption, his greediness in accumulating wealth, his 
delight in the obsequiousness of those around him, the arrogance of his de- 
meanour, and his fondness for parade and ostentatious display, all exhibit a 
littleness of mind which it is very distasteful to contemplate. He was too 

roud in his prosperity, too abject when misfortune overtook him. During 
his long career there is a total absence of any striking personal incident or 
noble act on which we can delight to dwell ; all the transactions in which he 
was engaged seeming to be tinged with an_ attempt to glorify and benefit 
himself. Even his magnificent erection of Hampton Court Palace, and the 
foundation of his two colleges at Oxford and Ipswich, are disfigured by marks 
of vain-glory and a disregard to the property of others,” 
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Although the plan of this work has been described in notices of 
the former volumes,+ it may be as well to recapitulate it here. 
opening with a sur- 
vey not exactly of the law, but of the administration of the law 
during that reign. Formal notices of the appointments of the Chan- 
cellors and Keepers, the Masters of the Rolls, and the Chief Justi- 
ces, follow, with tables of the Judges, and lists, now becoming 
This division is accompa- 
nied by notices of the government and legal status of the various 
bodies in the profession, valuable contributions to the history of 
the Inns of Court, and some incidental information as to the topo- 
There are besides descriptions of the pro- 
essional mode of living and amusements of the embodied lawyers, 
The third section is that which 
constitutes the leading subject of the book, and contains the Lives 
Excepting in the more important biographies, or 
to a person reading with some special object, the attendant or 
illustrative sections form the most interesting portions, varying 

to high speculations in 
perhaps growing opinion, 
Seen 

abits of the 
middle ages, there was a good deal of happiness and a good deal 
of freedom in ‘‘ merry England” under the Plantagenets, as well 
A curious fact noted by Mr. 
Foss at the opening of his fifth volume tends to confirm this view. 

‘“* The ‘ Union of the Roses,’ as it is called, by the accession of Henry VII, 
was the fourth interruption of the regal line within a period of eighty-six 
years. Although none of these changes had been unaccompanied by civil 
commotion, yet in every instance the seat of justice had been left undis- 
As it cannot be supposed that the Judges were entirely indifferent 
spectators of the stirring events of the times, nor that all preserved their 
opinions in silence, the non-removal of any of them on the success of the 
royal aspirant speaks strongly of the respect which was paid by the people to 
re- 


The work is divided into reigns; each rei 


lengthy, of the Sergeants and Counsel. 


aphy of old London. 
with specimens of their fees. 
of the Judges. 
as they do from news and almost gossip 
politics. For example, it is a late an 


In opposition to Hume and some of the economical 
that, however rude might be the life and coarse the 


as some power in public opinion. 


turbed. 


the law, and the reverential estimation with which they were ee 


garded. It must have been something like a fear of outraging this feeling, 


united with a politic desire to avoid any semblance of disturbing the in- 
tegrity of the government, that produced the curious effect, on this as on 
former occasions, of a reappointment of every judge to the place he held in 
The arena in which the Judges acted seems to have 
been looked upon as neutral ground, and their opinions to have been received 
as the awards of indifferent arbitrators, whose decisions on constitutional 


the preceding reign. 


points were conclusive and beyond the possibility of doubt or suspicion.” 


under Charles ‘the First. 


‘* One of the primary causes of the great rebellion that overthrew the Go- 


vernment and that cost the King his head was the degradation of the bench 
of justice. The arbitrary principles prevalent in the last reign had by de- 


grees been exercised over the Judges, who, some from fear, some from sub- 


serviency, and some from honest though mistaken conviction, had gradually 


become more anxious to support the royal prerogative than to preserve the 


people’s rights. When the encroachments of the Crown increased and be- 
came oppressive—when the 
Parliamentary authority, nt their representatives were imprisoned for ex- 
pressing their grievances—above all, when the courts of justice refused their 
eustomary aid and timorously denied them relief—when they found, in 
addition, that the venerable men who ventured to speak for them were dis- 
placed from their seats and their most timeserving oppressors appointed to 
dill them—when, in short, they had lost all confidence in that solemn judi- 
cature which they had been taught to depend on and venerate—the people 
might well despair; and no one can wonder at any attempt they might 
make to extricate themselves from their bondage, though all must regret the 
lengths to which they were carried in their efforts to procure their libera- 
tion. 

‘* The disgraceful trading in ministerial and judicial offices which pre- 
vailed in the last reign was continued in this. In the Chancery they were 
notorious objects of traffic. Archbishop Laud, when consulted by Sir 
Charles Cesar about the vacancy in the Mastership of the Rolls, plainly told 
him, ‘ that as things then stood, the place was not like to go without more 
money than he thought any wise man would give for it.’ Sir Charles, not- 
withstanding this caution, ange to have given 15,000/., with a supple- 
mental loan of 2000/. to the King. On Sir Charles’s death, Dr. Buck offered 
a good sum for the office, and actually paid 3000/. in advance; but the King 
returned the money, having resolved to keep a promise he had made to Sir 
John Colepeper. Nor were the Common Law Judges exempt from the same 
imputation. Chief Justice Richardson was said to have given 17,000/. for 
his place ; and, according to Sir James Whitelocke’s Diary, Justice Vernon 
‘dedit aurum’ for his promotion. The shameful practice was no doubt 
general, though many instances remain unrecorded, the details being as 
discreditable to the giver as to the receiver, to the tempted as to the tempter. 
One inevitable consequence of this was, that men were afraid of losing the 
places they had paid for; and another, that the public, to whom the corrup- 
tion of some was known, attributed it to all, and distrusted the motives of 
an adverse judgment, though that judgment might be rightly pronounced.” 

Mr. Foss, it will have been observed, ascribes the Great Re- 
bellion rather to the corruption and maladministration of the law 
than to political grievances, and traces the origin of the evil to 
James the First. Perhaps the disgraceful practice of systema- 
tically selling judicial places may have originated with James ; 
but subservience to the Court, and corruption, were tolerably 
common among judges under the Tudors, nor did Henry the 
Seventh scruple to make money by the sale of offices. 

_There are many features in the two volumes before us of various 
kinds, but one of the most striking is still the curious illustrations 
of old times which abound. We have seen the sums paid for 
judgeships under the Stuarts. These were the lawful profits of 
the principal Judges in the closing days of Elizabeth. 

“The Judges received the following salaries, &c., about the time of Lord 
Burleigh’s death (1598). 


*** The Lord Cheefe Justice of England— Sn St 
OR, SUE, GEE BOUOE i csccccccceccceiccocess BON C'S 
ee eres. the tumne.....cccccccssee 10 0 0 
Allowance for being Justice of Assise............ 20 0 0 

** * The Lord Cheefe Justice of the Common Pleas— 

WOR, TOWESG, GE TORS cccccoccceccccncecssecce M41 13 4 


+ Spectator 1848, page 1115. Spectator 1851, page 821. 


eople were subjected to impositions without 





ee 
Wyne, 2 tunnes .......... ceccececccccescceces 8 00 
Allowance as Justice of Assise .....cccscesssees. 20 0 0 
Fee for keeping the assise in the Augmentation 

CHE. be 0 dococ see Jenetee ecocccdéuecegzcccces 1916 8 

‘* « Bach of three Justices in these two Courts— 
Fee, reward, and robes ........ eccccscccsccccce 1288 6 8 
Allowance as Justice of Assise ......cccceccceess 20 0 0°» 


Fees to counsel in the earlier part of the period under reyjow 
would have made a modern gentleman of the long robe stare 
Here are some instances under Henry the Seventh. ‘ 

‘‘ The fees paid at this time were apparently not very large. Three counge} 
in Sergeants’ Inn received 3s. 4¢. each from the Mayor and Aldermen of 
Canterbury, in 1500, for advice on the affairs of that city ; and the same 
body paid Master Recorder of London (Thomas Fitz- William) a retainer of 
6s. 8¢. In 1505, the fee paid by the Goldsmiths’ Company to Mr. Sergeant 
Wood was 10s. Charges for the entertainment of counsel at Westminster 
were also frequently made. The following items occur in a bill of costs jn 
the reign of Edward IV. a 
For a breakfast at Westminster spent on our counsel j 
To another time for boat-hire in and out, and a breakfast for two 

eee cocccccceces 
with several others of a similar 

Of course great allowance is to be made for differences in the 
value of money, which it is very difficult to settle, as well as for 
changes in the habits of life, and the increase of commodities, 


| which while they cause more money to come into a country also 





furnish the means of spending it. Still some tests remain, ]t 
will be seen that two breakfasts cost three shillings, a fee from 
the Corporation of Canterbury being three shillings and fourpenee, 
Counsel now, employed on apparently important business, for three 
learned gentlemen advise, would certainly expect more than the 
value of two breakfasts however ample and luxurious. There jg 
another test. Some thirty years later, a great feast was given m 
the call of certain Sergeants: the cost of porkes (apparently hogs) 
was three shillings and threepence each, pigs (sucking pigs?) 
being only sixpence. What would an ‘ eminent counsel” now- 
a-days say to receive the price of a hog as his fee from a eorpo- 
ration ? 

Inspired, perhaps, by the exactness of the Monarch, our ances- 


| tors under the first Tudor were more businesslike with their 





counsel than we are. Nothing of the “ honorarium” in the fol- 
lowing deed; or of allowing counsel to take his fee and do no- 


| thing for it. 
Pass on for a century and a half, and see the state of things 


** Where counsel were retained to go to the assizes, the cumbrous process 
of a deed between the parties was adopted. As a curious example of an ob- 
solete practice, the following copy of Mr. Sergeant Yaxley’s retainer from 
the Plumpton Correspondence, p. 152, will be interesting. 

“©This bill, indented at London the 16 day of July, the 16 yeare of the 
reigne of King Henry the 7th, witnesseth that John Yaxley, sergent at the 
law, shall be at the next assises to be holden at York, Nottin. and Derb. if 
they be holden and kept, and their to be of council with Sir Robert Plomp- 
ton, knight, such assizes and actions as the said Sir Robert shall require the 
said John Yaxley; for the which premisses, as well for his costs and his 
labour, John Pulan, gentleman, bindeth him by thease presents to content 
and pay to the said John Yaxley 40 marcks sterling, at the feast of the 
Nativetie of our Lady next coming, or within eight days next folowing, 
with 5 li. paid aforehand, parcell of paiment of the said 40 marcks. Pro- 
vided alway, that if the said John Yaxley have knowledg and warning only 
to cum to Nott. and Derby, then the said John Yaxley is agread by these 
presents to take onely xvli besides the 5li aforesaid. Provided alwaies, that 
if the said John Yaxley have knowledge and warning to take no labor in 
this matter, then he to reteine and hold the eaid 5li resaived for his good 
will and labor. In witnesse herof, the said John Yaxley, seriant, to the part 
of this indenture remaining with the said John Pulan have put his seale, the 
day and yeare above written. Provided also, that the said Sir Robert 
Plompton shall beare the charges of the said John Yaxley, as well at York 
as Nottingham and Derby, and alse to content and pay the said money to 
the sayd John Yaxley comed to the said assises att Nott. Derb. and York. 

“¢Joun YAXLey.’” 


LIEUTENANT RICE’S TIGER-SHOOTING 


Tuts account of tiger-shooting on foot is both an informing and 
an amusing work, though not free from faults, the source of which, 
strange to say, may be ascribed to the author’s veracity. In 
reading the narratives of sportsmen in general, something of the 
poet and something of the artist are visible: this is more 
especially the case with elephant and buffalo hunting in Ceylon, 
or lion, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus shooting in Southern Africa. 
Horace and Pope lament the fate of heroes whose names and deeds 
have perished tor want of being properly recorded. 
“In vain they schemed, in vain they bled ; 
They had no poet, and are dead.” 

Some of our modern Nimrods are in no danger of this kind, for 
they act as their own poets, They present the reader with the 
grand, the gorgeous, or the wildly sublime or barren landscapes 
in which their daring exploits and hairbreadth escapes take place; 
while over the whole they throw the hues of their own imagina- 
tion. Their deeds, too, are not only greatly but neatly done. 
There are few of those blunders and delays that happen to mor- 





IN INDIA.* 


| tals engaged in actual practice, through the oversight or errors of 


themselves or other people. All goes as smoothly as a dramatic 
spectacle. The game is readily found, and as readily despatched, 
according to the nature of the case: the light but lordly giraffe, 
after a pursuit on horseback ; the heavy but equally lordly ele- 

hant is met steadily in front, and dropped at a few paces by men 
ike Forbes and Baker ; the king of beasts and the mischievously 
terrible rhinoceros are disposed of by Gordon Cumming in various 
modes as he himself describeth. Failure there occasionally may 
be—“ ’tis not in mortals to command success” ; but their failures 

* Tiger-Shooting in India : being an Account of Hunting Experiences on Foot 12 
Rajpootana, during the Hot Seasons from 1850 to 1854. By William Rice, Lie » 
tenant 25th Regiment Bombay N.J., and late Captain Turkish Continge™:- 
Published by Smith and Elder. 
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are introduced artistically, serving, like a discord in music, to 
yary too great a uniformity of delight. — a 
Lieutenant Rice has none of this poetical power or artistic qua- 
lity. If he does not weary his reader, he somewhat clogs his nar- 
rative, by accounts of barren days and unsuccessful beatings, as 
well as by dwelling too long on what may be termed the prelimi- 
nary preparations. In his picture of the sporting proper, we are 
not quite sure but that he is too true. What tiger-shooting might 
be if the jungle permitted one or two men to pursue it, we do not 
know; but when assailed by a detachment with pistols, fire, 
and barbarie music, the animal seems to think that the better 
oq of valour is diseretion, and quietly steals off if he possibly can. 
he 





eases in which he charges his assailants are very few, and 
mostly when he is tied to a stake and cannot fly. Yet valour in 
the following case seems rather with the tiger 

‘While thus seattered about, searching among the dead leaves, &., a 
terrible roar was heard about six or seven yards only distant. It appeared 
that H——, who was @ mere spectator of this sport, and had no gun even 
with him at the time, had approached a thick ‘corinda’ bush, in which a 
tigress was lyin hid. She at once sprang out at him with fearful 

roars, but most luckily seemed somehow to be stopped or caught by the 
strong pranches of the bush, in which she struggled hard to get at H " 
But these boughs are very tough, and fortunately for him did not break or 
ive way. H—— at once threw himself down tiat; while we, on hastily 
looking round, saw directly what had happened, and as quick as possible 
fred six shots over H. at the tigress while thus stuck in the middle of 
this bush. Whereupon the beast bounced out of the back part of the large 
thick ‘corinda,’ and sprang at a bound into the dense mass of tangled 
brushwood that formed the centre and thickest part of this cover. There 
was no panic this time, but we left H—— outside the jungle, which was on 
fire all round, and stifling hot, while we at once set about finding this ti- 
gress. After cautiously going a little distance, 4 a bright look-out 
under every bush, I at last viewed her, lying very close under a very thick 
‘corinda,’ near which the fire was now burning. For some time we vainly 
tried to get ashot at this brute. At last we thus managed to fire on her at 
about ten paces distance. Loch and myself, by lying down side by side on 
the ground, could just get an indistinct sight of the tigress. Lord and 
Forbes, with the rest of the men, kept guard over us. On firing, the beast, 
with loud roars, jumped up; but we directly floored her again with more 
shots, Our ‘band’ or drums all the while made a terrific row just behind 
us to prevent her charging in that direction. We drew out the body, and 
skinned her under some trees a little way off.”’ 

What would Forbes, not the Lieutenant of this extract but the 
veritable Major who faced his beast and brought it down at one 
shot, have said to all this ceremony about killing an animal stuck 
inatree? What must Gordon Cumming think, who, if our me- 
mory serves us, cowed the king of beasts when he met him un- 
armed, with no other weapon than Nature had given in his “os 
sublime x ? * . * . . 

The usual mode of hunting tigers in India is, as everybody 
knows, by means of elephants. Except towards the close of the 
hot season, it is perhaps necessary on account of the height of the 

and the exuberant vegetation of the jungle. To the hunters 
—that is, the gentry whether Native or European—it is less 

erous than shooting the tiger on foot. To say nothing of the 
pedestrian attendants, there is first the elephant, who takes the 
charge, and then the elephant’s driver, before the beast can in all 
human possibility get at the armed sportsmen ; in fact, if the 
latter had the coolness of our great modern Nimrods, he could put 
his rifle to the tiger’s head and kill him atashot. Of danger 
from the animal there is none while he is driven about from one 
lurking-place to another, before rage or madness induces him to 
charge; though there may be danger from the sportsmen’s shots. 

Tiger-shooting on foot requires in the first place a good consti- 
tution. You must do your work yourself instead of by an ele- 
phant, exposed to the sun over-head, to the heated rocks under- 

oot; which, however, is an advantage, since the tiger suffers as 
much as you do, and there are risks to health from the jungle. 
The sport requires coolness and pluck. The danger, in our au- 
port req P Ber, 
thor’s pages, does not appear so great as in lion, elephant, or 
rhinoceros hunting; the tiger not being so bold in his charge or 
ne to close quarters; still he may become rash or desperate. 
ere is also a sense of danger when you are lying in wait at the 
point where you expect your beaters to drive the game. There is 
the reality of danger too; for the tiger’s tread and movement are 
80 quiet and stealthy that he may be — you unawares, and a 
passing pat in a vital point would suflice. Take this adventure 
as an example. 

“Presently the beaters, having met with this tiger’s fresh prints as he 
moved off, began firing double pistol-shots in rapid succession to let me 
know what was coming. Much to my surprise, the men had arrived within 
about twenty yards of my post, without my being able to see any animal 
moving past, in the dense brushwood immediately below the steep rocky 
bank over the edge of which I was intently peering. I heard a slight noise 
behind, as if a stone had been gently moved; and on quietly looking round 
over my shoulder, saw, to my great horror, a large tiger creeping past, as 
silently and cautiously as possible, within not more than five yards of my 
heels. The beast had evidently not observed me while thus lying down so 
close to him, for my clothes were luckily of much the same colour as the 
rocks around, He seemed only intent on moving off unobserved by the 

aters who were just behind him, and was slowly crawling by in the most 
stealthy manner possible, with his chin close to the ground and looking 
straight ahead. For a moment I did not even dare to breathe or make the 
slightest movement. To my intense joy, having passed on about twenty 
paces, the tiger began to slowly anand a sloping part of the hill-side beyond 
my post. Then, with a feeling that it was impossible to remain still for 
even one moment longer, I sprang up and began firing my guns with the 
utmost rapidity into this tiger. On receiving my first shot, so intent was 
he on silently getting out of this cover, that he turned round sharp, but 
merely uttered a faint sort of gasp, instead of the usual loud grunt with 
which tigers mostly acknowledge the receipt of a shot. My next bullet, 
about the shoulders, staggered him. In my haste and excitement the third 
missed altogether, but the fourth luckily upset him, while the two other 
guns prevented him again getting on his legs. My men, on hearing these 
shots so close, quickly climbed up some small trees at hand, When they at 
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length joined me, they owned to being much astonished, well knowing the 
exact spot where I was posted, at my having, as they thought, allowed the 
tiger to pass by without firing at him ; for they did not know that the brute 
had broken cover above the hill-top, which really was an odd proceeding on 
his part, considering how open and free from cover of any sort the ground 
there was. These men all agreed that I had escaped in a most wonderful 
manner, and attributed it to my not moving in the least, as well as the fact 
of my whole dress so much resembling in colour the rocky ground on which 
I was lying. My guns were all turned the wrong way when the tiger 
passed, so there would have been no time even to use them, considering how 
close he passed me. His prints, which were very large, would have plainly 
showed his course; yet, but for the accidental moving of a stone, this tiger 
would have escaped me. He measured eleven feet ten inches long, and was 
very stout.” 

Lieutenant Rice does not appear to be a scientific man, but he 
has many observations on natural history, of the best kind—those 
which are drawn direct from nature, and confirmed by the testi- 
mony of still closer observation by native hunters. 

** While following up this brute, most of the men seemed convinced she 
was hit in spite of there being no blood about, from the fact that for a long 
distance the ground was marked with her claws at each spring or leap she 
had made while bounding away. This, they declared, would not be the case 
if the beast was not wounded, for the action was very unnatural, and only 
caused by great rage and pain. A tiger may thus claw up the ground for a few 
yards only from fright on being shot at ; but if not hurt, he would instantly re- 
sume his usual pace when making off. In this case his claws are always 
sheathed ; nor are they ever protruded except for the purpose of striking its prey, 
or playfully tearing at tufts of long grass, as they seem fond of doing, perhaps 
to clean their nails. At all other times the claws are completely hidden and 
protected. They would soon become blunt and worn down if used at all in 
walking. To alight on the hard dry ground after each bound with the claws 
thus extended, the men declared would greatly jar the tiger. We had cause 
two or three times afterwards to notice this fact, and felt sure a shot had 
told well, even though no blood could be found, if the ground was scratched 
for any great distance. It was proved in two cases when the tigers were 
both found dead, shot through the liver, after running about three hundred 
yards at most,”’ 

The above remark applies to these anecdotes of buffaloes ; but 
Lieutenant Rice’s are the tame animal, not the creatures sports- 
men shoot. 

‘** During the next three days we moved only easy stages as faras Lim- 
ree, twelve miles, hunting over the whole country on our way, but with- 
be coring any large game, although we came upon a bull buffalo just 

xilled. 

** This we knew must be the work of a very large old male tiger, for we 
never knew an instance in which a tigress had killed a buffalo unless it was 
a young or half-grown one. Buffaloes are tremendously powerful animals, 
and seem almost tiger-proof, unless some solitary straggler is attacked far 
away from the rest of the herd. When a buffalo is seized by a tiger, all the 
others immediately come to its rescue, and either drive off the tiger, or 
cruelly trample upon him and gore him with their hoofs and horns. e 
men and boys herding buffaloes are well aware of this fact; and, fearlessly 
seated on the big beasts’ back, they do not hesitate to drive them for 
pasture into any swamp or dense cover, though well aware that tigers also 
may be lying in the same spot. A herd of buffaloes, coming down to a 
stream to drink, lie for hours together in the water during the heat of the 
day, soaking and chewing the cud; their eyes and noses alone visible, per- 
fectly tree from all annoyance from the myriads of flies, &e., that would 
otherwise torment them. I once saw a herd become most excited on smell- 
ing the blood of a tiger that I had shot at only a few minutes before, which 
was plentifully sprinkled on the bushes around. With loud bellowing they 
at once rushed into the dense cover, crushing down the bushes on all sides, 
and madly butting with their horns at every thing in their way. The place 
was so thick, that my men and self were hesitating and wondering what to 
do, when, to our joy, we saw these cattle coming down to drink. We drove 
them to the point at which the tiger was last seen to enter the thicket, when, 
after a good deal of snorting, loud bellows, and pawing the ground, on they 
rushed with the greatest fury into the close fenghe. We followed at a short 
distance, and found by his blood that the tiger had passed through into 
another patch of bushes ahead. We left the buffaloes P me wt and fighting 
with each other, to the intense disgust of their herdsmen, who had the 
greatest difficulty to get them all clear of the cover again.” 

The effect of the hot stones and rocks has been already alluded 
to: here are some examples on bears. 

** A bear but slightly wounded does not stop in a hurry, but will make off 
for miles over the steepest and highest hills at a wonderful pace, leaving the 
hunter but a very poor chance indeed of again coming up with him. After 
a race, however, of this kind, (whether wounded or not,) they must suffer 
severely ; for, being unaccustomed to walk about in the heat of the day, which 
they pass sleeping either in caves or some dense shady cover, turning out to 
feed only during the night and cool of the morning and evening, their feet 
get terribly blistered by the hot rocks and stones over which they must rup 
—so much so, that on at last killing a bear, after following him up for a long 
chase, I have often found their feet not only bleeding, but the soles, which 
are of great thickness, actually partly detached from the flesh.”’ 

The work contains twelve chromolithographic plates after 
sketehes by the author, which give a lively idea of some of the 
scenes and incidents described in his text. ‘The volume is hand- 
somely got up, and it will form a capital gift-book among sporting 
people independently of its other claims, 





FREYTAG’S DEBIT AND CREDIT." 
Any one can see that this novel is a true picture of German life, 
and possibly of that of Prussian Poland; though the writer seems 
to entertain his countrymen’s prejudices against the Sclavonians. 
Debit and Credit exhibits the behaviour, opinions, feelings, 
and ideas of the principal classes of German society, . espe- 
cially of the middle or trading class painted favourably, and the 
gentry or noble class not quite so well. There are some charac- 
ters of a darker and rarer, perhaps of an exceptional kind, who 
contribute to the mystery and complication of the tale. The Ger- 
man idiosyncracy is also displayed in the importance assigned to 
the commonplaces of life, and the interest sought to be created 
out of coffee and sugar, and similar carnal comforts of a small 
* Debit and Credit : a Novel. By Gustav Freytag. From the Original, with the 

sanction of the Author. By Mrs. Malcolm, Published by Bentley. 


Debit and Credit, Translated from the German of Gustav Freytag, by L. c. Cc. 
With a Preface by C. C. J. Bunsen. In two volumes. Published by Hamilton and 





Adams, London; and Constable, Edinburgh. 
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kind or connected with the wardrobe. These things are described 
bona fide and with a feeling of bonhomie. Many of the domestic 
matters are painted with a distinctness ee ge sentiment 
which are not peculiar to Freytag, but generally characteristic of 
the best German tale-writers. There is alsoa substantial interest 
in Debit and Credit, which, though not essentially new to the Bri- 
tish public,—for it turns upon the pecuniary embarrassment of 
a nobleman and the possible ruin of a capital merchant,—is yet 
= in a new way. The sums in question are smaller— 

ardly enough to distress a squire, much less to ruin a baron ; 
the business particulars are more minutely presented, and in the 
usual German detail. 

All these things are obvious. What is not so distinctly im- 
pressed is the importance which the Chevalier Bunsen, in a preli- 
minary letter, assigns to the work, as not only painting the out- 
ward forms and more superficial feelings of Germany, but as pene- 
trating to the arcana of the national character, and representing 
a social struggle which is now going on. 

“The great importance of the work, and the key to the almost unexam- 
pled favour it has won, must be sought in a quite different direction [from 
that of its mere literary merits]—in the close relation to the real and actual 
in our present social condition, maintained throughout its pages. Such a re- 
lation is manifested, in very various ways, in every novel of distinguished 
excellence. The object of all alike is the same—to exhibit and establish, by 
means of a narrative more or less fictitious, the really true and enduring 
elements in the complicated or contradictory phenomena of a period or a 
character. The poetic truthfulness of the immortal Don Quixote lies not 
so much in the absurdities of an effete Spanish chivalry, asin the portraiture 
that lies beneath, of the insignificance and profligacy of the life of the higher 
ranks, which had succeeded the more decorous manners of the middle ages. 
Don Quixote is not the only hero of the book, but also the shattered Spanish 
people. * * * * * 

** The most vehement longing of our times, however, is manifestly after a 
faithful mirror of the present ; that is to say, after a life-picture of the social 
relations and the struggles to which the evils of the present day have given 
rise. We feel that great events are being enacted; that greater stil] are in 
pny ; and we long for an epic, a world-moulding epic, to embody 
and depict them! The undertaking is a dangerous one,—many a lance is 
shivered in the first encounter. A mere tendency-novel is in itself a monster. 
A picture of the age must be, in the highest acceptation of the word, a poem. 
Jt must not represent real persons or places, it must create such. It must 
not engraft itself upon the passing and the accidental, but be "pepe bya 
poetic intuition of the real. He that attempts it must look with a poet’s eye 
at the real and enduring elements in the confusing contradictions of the time, 
and place the result before us as an actual existence. ° ° * 

“Tt was necessary to take a comprehensive view of novel literature, and 
—although in the merest outline—still to look at it in its historical connexion, 
in order to find the suitable niche for a book which claims an important place 

, in its European development. For it is precisely in the class last described, 
—that which undertakes faithfully and yet in a poetic spirit to represent the 
real condition of our most uliar and intimate social relations,—that our 
author has chosen to enrol himself. With what a full appreciation of this 
high end, and with what patriotic enthusiasm he has entered on his task, 
the admirable dedication of the work at once declares, which is addressed to 
a talented and liberal-minded prince, deservedly beloved and honoured 
throughout Germany. In the work itself, besides, there occur repeated _ 
tures of these relations, which display at once a clear comprehension of the 
social problem, and a poetic power which keeps pace with the power of life- 
like description. To come more closely to the point, however, what is that 
reality which is exhibited in the story of our novel ? We should very in- 
adequately describe it were we to say—the nobility of labour, and the duties 
of property, particularly those of the age ye of land. .... This is a 
point which an English reader must above all keep clearly inview. He will 
otherwise altogether fail to understand the author’s purpose. For it is just 
here that the entirely different blending of the social masses in England and 
in Germany is displayed. We have here the conflict between the feudal 
system and that class of industrial and wealthy persons, together with the 
majority of the educated public functionaries, who constitute in Germany 
the citizen class.” 

The real object of the book is to raise the character of the mid- 
dle classes, by showing their superiority to the nobility ; a baron 
being selected as the medium of comparison. To accomplish this 
object, both classes are presented in two stages of life, youth and 
middle age. The Baron Rothsattel, at the opening of the tale, 
appears an excellent ge ; a little proud of his ancestry, it may 
be, but gracious, kindly, and domesticated—a very pattern family 
man. His errors, indeed, arise from his domesticity. His income 
is limited for his rank, and to gain — advantages for his wife 
and daughter he embarks in sundry _ ations ; the speculations 
of a landholder in Germany, as elsewhere, seeming to begin by a 
mo. . The speculations fail; the Baron becomes embar- 
rassed ; he is tempted into one or two boggy not quite be- 
coming the honour of a nobleman ; finally he is all but ruined, 

and driven to reside upon a dilapidated estate in a Polish province. 
Adversity brings out the Baron’s weaknesses. He tries to shoot 
but only blinds himself; he is pettish, querulous, absurdly proud, 
and somewhat ungrateful under his afflictions. It is only when 
the Polish insurgents attack his castle that the spirit of the old 
soldier and the gentleman sparkles up. ‘The wife and daughter 
are painted in brighter colours, but still not so excellent as Sabine, 
the merchant’s young sister. The officer’s son es of the 
nobility character ; he is goodnatured, but proud of his order, 
though his pride does not save him from shabby things in the 
money way. 

The genuine merchant class is in strong contrast to all this. 
Mr. Schréter only indulges in proper business speculations; and 
-when he is threatened with severe loss through the Polish in- 
surrection, he, in company with his protégé Anton, the young 
hero of the book, passes into the disordered district, and, spite of 
difficulties from the rogues and danger from the rebels, recovers 
his property. He is, as we say, ‘‘ unimpeachable in all the re- 
lations of life,” but somewhat hard in his honesty, and de- 
termined in his justice towards debtors, His younger sister, Sa- 
bine, is perfection, though scarcely so attractive as Leonore 











SS . 
Rothsattel. Anton, the clerk of Mr. Schriter, is not only the hero 
but the lover of the book. Thrown by circumstances into the so- 
ciety of Leonore, he indulges a hopeless passion for the noble 
maiden, while Sabine falls in love with him. On thé Baron’s 
misfortunes, he yields to the solicitation of the Baroness and un- 
dertakes to manage the Polish property. A year’s experience of 
the family and his position in it, with a closer view of Leonore 
cheek his ardour, and he could see without regret his American. 
ized German friend Fink marry the lady. On quitting the house 
through the ingratitude of the Baron, he is charged by the ladies 
to watch over their interests; but before taking active steps, he 
~ to the Schréters. An interview with Sabine removes al} 
oubts: an unexpressed avowal takes place; and the lady leads 
Anton to her brother’s room. 

‘* Sabine delayed a moment before she opened the door; but her resolye 
was taken, and, holding Anton’s hand in hers, she drew him in, erving to 
her brother, with a beaming face, ‘ Here he is; he is returned to us!’ 

‘The merchant rose from his writing-table, but he remained standing 
by it; and his first words, coldly and peremptorily spoken, were these— 
* Release my sister’s hand, Mr. Wohlfart. 

“* Sabine drew back. Anton stood ulone in the middle of the room, and 
looked at the ae gy : his strongly-marked features were aged during the 
last year, his hair had grown grey, the lines in his face had deepened. 

‘* * That I should enter here at the risk of being unwelcome,’ said Anton, 
‘will show you how strong my desiré\was to see you and the firm once more, 
If I have excited your displeasure, do not let me feel it in this hour.’ 

‘The merchant turned to his sister. ‘ Leave us, Sabine: I wish to 
speak to Mr. Wohlfart alone.’ Sabine went up to her brother, and stood 
erect before him: she said not a word, but with a bright glance, in which a 
firm resolve was plainly visible, she looked full into his frowning face, and 
then left the room. The merchant looked gloomily after her, and turned to 
Anton. ‘ What brings you back to us, Wohlfart?’ saidhe: ‘ have you 
failed to attain what your youthful ambition hoped for; and are you come 
to seek in the tradesman’s omen the happiness that once seemed inadequate 
to your claims? I hear that your friend Fink has settled himself on the 
a property: has he sent you back to us because you were in his way 
there?’ 

“* Anton’s brow grew clouded. ‘ I do not appear before you as an adven- 
turer,’ said he; ‘ you are unjust in expressing such a suspicion ; nor does 
it become me to submit to it. There was a time when your judgment of me 
was more friendly : I thought of that time when I sought you out ; I think 
of it now, that I may forgive your injurious words.’ 

** * You once said to me,’ continued the merchant, ‘ that you felt your- 
self at home in my house and firm. And you had a home, Wohifart, in our 
hearts, and in the business. In a moment of effervescence you gave us up ; 
and we, with sorrow, did the same with you. Why do you return? You 
cannot be a stranger to us, for we have been attached to you; and, person- 
ally, I am deepiy indebted to you. You can no more be our friend, for you 
have yourself forcibly rent the ties that bound us. You reminded me just 
when I least expected it that a mere business-contract alone bound you to 
my counting-house. What are you seeking now? Do you want a place in 
my office ; or do you, as appears, want much more?’ - 
‘*¢T want nothing,’ cried Anton, in the utmost excitement, ‘ nothing 
but a reconciliation with you. Iwant neither a place in your office nor 
anything else. When I left the Baron, I felt that my first step must be to 
a house, my next to seck employment elsewhere. Whatever I may have 

ost during the past year, I have not lost my self-respect ; and had you met 

me as kindly as I felt towards you, I should have told you in the course of 
our first hour together what you now demand. I am aware that here I 
cannot stay. I used to feel this when far away, as often as I thought of 
this house. Since I have entered its walls and seen your sister again, I 
know that I cannot remain here without acting dishonourably.’ 

‘ The merchant went to the window and silently looked out into the 
night. When he turned round again the hard expression had left his face, 
and he looked searchingly at Anton. ‘* That was well spoken, Wohlfart,’ 
said he at length, ‘ and } hope sincerely meant. I will be equally open 
towards you in saying that I still regret that you have left us. I knew you 
as an older man seldom knows a younger: I could thoroughly trust you. 
Now, dear Wohlfart, you are become a stranger to me; forgive me what 
am about to say. An unregulated imagination allured you into circum- 
stances which could not but be morally unhealthy. You have been the 
confidant of a bankrupt and a debtor, who may have retained many amiable 
characteristics, but who must have lost in his dealings with unprincipled 
men what we here in this firm call honour. I gladly assume that your up- 
rightness refused to do anything contrary to your sense of right ; but, Woh!- 
fart, I repeat to you what I have said before; any permanent dealings with 
the weak and wicked bring the best man into danger. Gradually and im- 
perceptibly his standard mes lowered, and necessity compels him to 
agree to measures that elsewhere he would have peremptorily rejected. 1 
am convinced that you are still what the world calls an upright man of 
business ; but I do not know whether you have preserved that proudly pure 
integrity, which, alas ! many in the mercantile world treat as mere pedantry, 
and to have to tell you this makes your return painful to me.’ 

** Anton, white as the handkerchief he held, with trembling lips replied, 
‘ Enough, Mr. Schréter. That you should in the first hour of meeting say 
to me the most bitter thing one could possibly say to an enemy, convinces 
me that I did wrong to reenter this house. . Yes, you are right! I never, 
during my year of absence, lost the sense of the danger you speak of. 1 
ever felt it the greatest misfortune to be unable to esteem the man by whom 
Iwas employed. But I dare make answer to you, with pride equal to your 
own, that the omy dg the man who carefully shrinks from temptation is 
worth little ; and that, if I have gained anything from a year of bitterness, 
it is the consciousness of echoe tenn tried, and knowing that I no longer 
act as a boy, from instinct and habit, but from principle, as a man should. 

have gained a confidence in myself that I had not before ; and because I 
know how to respect my own Semeaien, I tell you that I perfectly under- 
stand your doubt, but that since you have given it utterance, I look upon 
all ties between us as by yourself dissolved, and leave you, never to return. 
Farewell, Mr. Schroter,’ ” 

The popularity of the novel is very great in Germany, and that 
popebeatiy appears to have caused a double translation into 

nglish,—one by Mrs. Malcolm, published by Mr. Bentley in a 
single volume ; another by Messrs. Constable of Edinburgh, in two 
volumes. How far the pictures of the book may be true, or logi- 
cally conclusive, we do not stop to inquire. We can readily con- 
ceive that if a Prussian nobleman had undertaken the work, he 
might without violating truth have painted a merchant as swin- 
dling everybody all round, and a baron meeting misfortunes with 
firmness and overcoming them with spirit and energy ; while if a 
Pele had written the long narratives connected with the Polish 
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es , 
disturbances, he would not have painted his countrymen as the 
squalid, drunken, turbulent, murderous-minded fellows, they 
pear in Debit and Credit, Freytag’s view, however, is the 
peer view. On that fact the Chevalier Bunsen’s authority is 
ns fines our German literature attained maturity, no novel has achieved 
a reputation so immediate, or one so likely to increase and to endure, as Soll 
und Haben, by Gustav Freytag. In the present apparently apathetic tone 
and temper of our nation, a book must be of rare excellence which in spite 
of its tetivel high price (1és.) has passed through six editions within two 
years ; and which, notwithstanding the carping criticism of a certain party 
“n church and state, has won most honourable recognition on every hand. 
To form a just conception of the hold the work has taken of the hearts of 
men in the educated middle rank, it needs but to be told that hundreds of 
fathers belonging to the higher industrious classes have presented this novel 
to their sons at the outset of their career, not less as a work of national in- 
terest, than as @ testimony to the dignity and high importance they attri- 
bute to the social position they are called to oceupy, and to their faith in the 
future that awaits it.” 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL REPORT ON CANCER.* 


In 1791, the late Samuel] Whitbread founded a ward in the Mid- 
dlesex Hospital for the special reception and treatment of cancer ; 
requiring a8 a condition of the endowment, that the name of every 

tient admitted should be kept, and records made of any peculiar 
case, Which records should be open to public inspection. Many 
additions have been made to the Cancer Fund since its original 
institution ; and the ward has become a sort of school for cancer, 
not merely from the number of cases continually present for study, 
but because the Governors have rendered it available for the trial 
of every new method of treatment which the medical officers 
might consider safe and proper. Two conditions are always en- 
forced,—that the method of treatment should be explain 
that consent to make it public within a reasonable period should 
be given. 

feing the sixty-six years that have elapsed since the founda- 
tion of the ward, numerous applications have been rejected, and 
many experiments have been tried. The most important of these 

to have been the plan of Dr. Fell, an American physician, 
which was commenced in January last; for although not appli- 
cable to many cases of the disease, and not producing any consti- 
tutional effects, which is the great desideratum, it has various 
advantages. It causes little constitutional disturbanee ; though 
not painless, it is much less painful than any other treatment ; 
it removes the offensive odour and other unpleasant concomitants 
of the disease, which at all events depress and harass the patient ; 
there is not necessarily confinement to the bed or even the house, 
so that the general health is little affected for the worse ; it can be 
employed in all cases where the knife is used, and in many others 
“in which no prudent person would recommend a cutting opera- 
fon. 

The drug, new as to its application, which Dr. Fell uses, is the 
root of the Sanguinaria Canadensis or Blood-root of Canada. It 
can be taken internally, or applied externally with chloride of 
zine and flour in the form of a paste. The external treatment 
was the more effectual mode, and is thus described. 

“In treating an ulcerated cancer, 2 small quantity of the paste was di- 
luted with stramonium, or other ointment, spread on cotton-wool, and 
pressed into contact with the whole ulcerated surface. By the next day, a 
thin superficial layer of the morbid structure was usually found changed 
into a dull white, friable, insensible eschar ; and the fetor and discharge 
were lessened. ‘Lhe undiluted paste was then applied in the same manner; 
and the dressing was renewed from day to day, until it appeared to have per- 
vaded the disease in its entire thickness. Fragments of the eschar were re- 
moved as they became loose; and light incisions were made from time to 
time in its deeper and more fixed parts, with the purpose of facilitating the 
gradual percolation of the paste to the inmost layers of the disease. The 
use of the paste was then discontinued, and poultices, or what is better, 
soothing ointments, were employed, particularly around the edges of the es- 
char. A line of demarcation formed and deepened, and the dead mass was 
at length cast off. If the eschar comprised the entire mass of the cancer, 
a perfectly healthy granulating sore soon appeared in its place, and speedily 

ealed. if, however, any part of the original disease remained, it was 
requisite to renew the treatment, only taking care, as before, to dilute the 
paste on its first application to the tender surface at the ulcer. 


“Two peculiarities marked the treatment of cancerous tumours, which 
had not yet ulcerated, or were ulcerated only to a small extent. In the first 
place, no ingredient in the remedy being capable of destroying healthy skin, 
at least in a reasonably short period, it was necessary to remove that ob- 
stacle to its action upon the soft and permeable tissues beneath. The treat- 
ment, therefore, commenced by destroying the skin, to about the same su- 
perficial extent as that of the tumour, by means of strong nitric acid. The 
skin was lightly touched with the acid, until every part of it intended to be 
destroyed had Tost its natural appearance and acquired a yellow colour. A 
bright red halo formed around, and vesication commenced upon the charred 
surface. The latter process ceased on the application of a layer of the paste, 
spread on cotton; and the next day, on removing the dressing, a dry 
tawny-yellow eschar appeared. 

“Then commenced the second and the characteristic process in the treat- 
ment by Dr. Fell. Parallel scratches or shallow incisions were made along 
the charred skin, for the purpose of inserting into them strips of calico 
smeared with the paste. These incisions varied in number, being usually 
made about half an inch apart, but sometimes there were not more than four 
in a breadth of five or six inches. They were carried along the whole length 
of the eschar, and to a depth somewhat short of the living tissues beneath. 
For the first two or three days they were seldom deep enough to lodge the 
strips of calico; still even the scratches sufficed for the percolation of the 
remedy into the subjacent living parts. Each day the incisions were a little 
dee ned, and fresh strips of anointed calico, or rolls of cotton-wool covered 
with the paste, were inserted into them, until in the course of from two to 
seven weeks, the average time being about three weeks, the whole depth of 


* Report of the Surgical Staff of the Middlesex Hospital to the Weekly Board 
and Governors upon the Treatment of Cancerous Diseases in the Hospital, on the 
Plan introduced ty Dr. Feil, Printed by order of the Quarterly Court. Published 
by Churchill, 
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the tumour was penetrated ; and then the use of the paste was discontinued, 
and the eschar left to separate.”’ 

It is in these incisions that the principal value of Dr. Fell’s 
method consists, according to the opinion of the Middlesex Hos- 
pital surgeons. The application of zine to cancer is not new ; 
taken internally, the blood-root did not seem to have any effect 
one way or other. The external application seems limited to 
removing the odour; for the purpose of destroying cancers it 
appears to be practically inert. In a review of the whole treat- 
ment, the report ascribes the virtue to the incisions. 

“*The last peculiarity of this treatment is the practice of incisions; and 
we are of opinion that this is its only but its very great merit. The san- 
guinaria is inert; the chloride of zine paste was known before ; but the in- 
cisions constitute a new feature in the treatment of cancerous tumours, for 
which we find no parallel in the writings of the past or in the practice of 
present surgeons. Cancer, in its constitutional nature, remains as ruthless 
and as unassailable as ever. Chloride of zinc may or may not continue to 
be used for the destruction of the local disease. But the advantage placed 
in the hands of surgeons by the invention of gradual incisions claims henoe- 
forth their very frequent adoption in the treatment of cancerous tumours, 
as well as a grateful acknowledgment of the ingenuity of their inventor.” 

This notice of the ‘‘ Report on Cancer” is confined to the barest 
outline of the new practice, Those who wish for fuller informa- 
tion on the subject must obtain the report itself. They will find 
there some curious particulars relating to an audacious attempt at 
imposition by a charlatan, recommended by men who ought to 
have known better ; a very full account of Dr, Fell’s plan and the 
methods of carrying it out in detail ; a critical survey of the whole 
treatment so far as the short period in which it has been under 
observation permits of judgment, and numerous cases illustrative 
of that treatment. It should be observed that the surgical staff of 
the Hospital consider that further improvements may arise from 
Dr. Fell’s plan, when it has been subjected to more extensive in- 
vestigation and experiment. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


OOKS. 

Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa; including a Sketch of 
Sixteen Years’ Residence in the Interior of Africa, and a Journey from the 
Cape of Good Hope to Loanda on the West Coast, thence across the Conti- 
nent, down the River Zambesi, to the Eastern Ocean. By David Living- 
stone, LL.D., D.C.L., Gold Medallist and Corresponding Member of the 
Royal Geographical Societies of London and Paris, F.S.A., &e. &e, With 
Portrait, Maps by Arrowsmith, and numerous Illustrations. 

The Judges of England ; with Sketches of their Lives, and Miscellaneous Neo- 
tices connected with the Courts at Westminster, from the time of the Con- 

By Edward Foss, F.S.A., of the Inner Temple., Volumes V. and YI, 

By the Honourable Grantley F. Berkeley. 

1755 to 1756. By James Hut- 








quest. 

A Month in the Forests of France. 

A Hundred Years Ago: an Historical Sketch. 
ton. 

The Rambles of a Naturalist on the Coasts of Franee, Spain, and Sicily, Py 
A. De Quatrefages, Member of the Institute, Prefexsor of Ethnology at the 
Museum of Natural History at the Jardin des Plantes, &c. &e. Translated 
(with the Author’s sanction and coiperation) by E. C, Otté, Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Literary and Philosophical Society of St. Andrews, In two vo- 
lumes. 

The Home Affections Portrayed by the Poets, Selected and edited by C'rvvice 
Mackay. Illustrated with one hundred Engravings, drawn by cminent 
Artists, and engraved by the Brothers Dalzie). 

The Ruling Passion, By Rainey Hawthorne. In three volumes, 

Mauleverer's Divorce; a Story of Woman's Wrongs. By the Author of 
** Whitefriars,” &c, In three volumes, 


Bradshaw's Overland Guide to India ; or the Traveller's Manual of 
How to Reach and How to Live in the Three Presidencies of India 
Bradshaw has excelled himself. This is one of the most complete guides 
ever published, for the utility, variety, and extent of its information ; 
the quantity of matter it contains, which if not absolutely essential 
to a traveller is yet important for him to know; and the valuabie 
hints as well as advice which it offers to the tourist, the intended resi- 
dent, or the official man proceeding to India. The spirit, too, is of the 
fittest kind—worldly, practical—that of a man accustomed to deal with 
men and get the most out of them that may be. 

The enumeration of the contents would fill a page. Money, outfits, 
routes, “too numerous to mention”—how to sce or do the different 
places you pass by or through, and how to avoid being done yourself, (a 
contingency ever present to the writer’s mind)—are among the travelling 
topics of the publication. It is not only en route, however, that Lrad- 
shaw’s Overland Guide to India is of so great utility; the Guide teaches 
you how to live and look about you when there, and to avoid the snares 
that the Natives, the most artful rogues on earth, will inevitably sprearl 
for you. In all that relates to the Natives the spirit of an experienced 
Anglo-Indian pervades every line: it is clear that had the writer been 
at the head of the Government, no mutiny would have arisen from over- 
trusting. As for the tables, statistics, itinerarics, lists, one might say 
the book was full of them, were it not full of many other things. There 
are also maps, plans, and pictures—the last rather tiny in size. 

The Counting-house Guide to the Higher Branches of Commercial Cai- 
culations. By William Tate, Author of the ‘“ Modern Cambist,” &o, 
Chiefly intended to instruct the pupil in the rapid working of com- 
mercial ‘‘sums” connected with questions relating to exchange, marine 
insurances, the funds, and matters of a similar kind. The rules for 
working the exercises are clear, and contain an explanation of the 
business to which they apply in its arithmetical phase. The book is 
founded on the Appendix to the “* Elements of Commercial Arithmetic,” 
by the same well-known author. 

The Books of Numbers and Deuteronomy according to the Version of the 
IXX. Translated into English by the Hon. and Very Rev. Henry F. J. 
Howard, D.D., Dean of Lichfield—This volume completes Dean ilow- 
ard’s translation of the Pentateuch from the version of the Septuagint, 
with the omissions, the insertions, and some critical and explanatory 
notes on passages differing from the authorized version. The late work 
of the Rev. Dr. Wall, Vice-Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, lends an 
additional importance to the Septuagint, if his opinion be true that the 
vowel letters of the original Hebrew were really insertions of the secon 
century after Christ, designed to twist the original meaning against 
Christianity. 
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Corona and other Poems. By B. J. Reed.—A large portion of this vo- 
lume was written some years ago; ‘‘Corona,” the most important poem, 
having been left incomplete in point of plan and unfinished as regards 
execution. We do not know that some late efforts of the author devoted 
to the poem have remedied this crudeness: he half admits as much him- 
self. ‘In its present form, it is so far from satisfying his sense of what 
a work of poetic art should be, that it certainly would not now be pub- 
lished were his avocations such as to leave him leisure for its improve- 
ment.” A reason for suppression, but none for publication. 

We do not think that any revision would do much with “Corona.” 
The purpose is too indistinct, the plan too wildly fanciful, and that in a 
subject requiring a practical distinctness, and the whole too unfounded 
in the commonest probability to inspire much interest. As well as we 
can understand the author’s object, he intended to exhibit a scheme of 
colonization, such as was in vogue when Southey conceived his idea of 
Pantisocracy, where all was to be happiness, virtue, &c..—the millennium 
before its time. In “Corona,” a young man, the poct himself, such as we 
never heard of, stands in the presence of an aged monarch, whose likeness 
is that of one of the great semi-historic potentates of Egypt or Babylon. 
The youth “craves the gift of some lone island,’ where he and a select 
few may go in search of God, and form a better state of society. The old 
King graciously assents; but the scheme comes to nothing, nor were the 
preliminary proceedings likely to produce any result. The volume con- 
tains some miscellaneous poems, of more completeness and compactness, 
but not of a remarkable character. 


Poems and Love Lyrics. By R. W. Buchanan.—The longest poem in 
this volume is “Mary Gurney,” a tale of village seduction, desertion, 
and death. ‘The subject is so common as not only to be hacknied but 
easy. It is, however, attended with a moral dilemma, into which raw 
verse-writers are apt to fall: the village maiden is far too easily ruined, 
and not unfrequently with a neglect of morality in her own conduct. 
The minor poems of the volume are chiefly remarkable for an attempt at 
force by means of violence. 

Almost ; or Crooked Ways: a Tale. By Anna Lisle, Author of “ Self 
and Self-Sacrifice.’—A melodramatit story, whose object is to show the 
end to which Voltaire conducts his disciples. The selection of ‘ the in- 
fidel”’ is not taken from a knowledge of life. Voltaire’s mockery has been 





superseded by the apparent respect, the earnestness, the enthusiasm of | 


Rationalism or Pantheism. The choice of incidents also belongs to a 
past literary conventionalism. There is the old story of a son banished 
from his home for a marriage beneath him ; a child sent home from India, 
wrecked, and concealed, to allow of a substitution ; besides other doings of 
a similar complexion. The writing is forcible, but the story is a mass of 
incongruities. 


The principal reprint of the week is a second edition of Mr. Fairbairn’s 
valuable work the ** Application of Iron to Building Purposes.” The 
other is a cheap and neat edition of Mrs. Thomson’s novel of ‘ Carew 
Raleigh.” 

On the Application of Cast and Wrought Iron to Building Purposes. By 
William Fairbairn, President of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society, &c. Second edition, greatly enlarged, with corrections and ad- 
ditions. To which is added, a short Treatise upon Iron Bridges. 

Carew Raleigh ; or the Heir of Sherborne : an Historical Romance. 
Thomson, Author of ‘ Anne Boleyn,” &c. (Parlour Library.) 

New Sertat. 

The Virginians ; a Tale of the Last Century. By W. M. Thackeray, 
Author of * Vanity Fair,” &e. No. I.—Mr. Thackeray’s new novel, if 
not a continuation of Esmond, is a continuation of the subject. The sur- 
viving grandson of the Colonel is brought to England on a visit to his 
relations after the old gentleman’s death. The first number is pretty 
wel} occupied with his introduction to the family of Lord Castlewood ; 
where, but for a rich old lady who has reminiscences connected with his 
grandfather, “ Henry Esmond Warrington of Castlewood in Virginia” 
would have been received coolly enough, if received at all. The work, 
we suppose, will introduce the hero to London and European life as it 
was a century ago. Whether a continued subject, laid in a period which 
is known from books and tradition instead of life, is so well fitted for 
serial as for complete publication, will be told by the result. The first 
number possesses Mr, Thackeray’s distinctness of conception, clearness of 
style, and smartness of remark, together with an easy unobtruded know- 
ledge of the age. 


By Mrs. 


It has also a spice of the perpetual satire which gives 
many people offence, and is likely to do it here, because some of it seems 
gratuitous ; the persons have not yet done enough to justify the sarcasm 
in the reader’s mind. The best scene is the serious Liverpool merchant’s 
reception of the son of his patroness and consignor. Here he is with a 
suggestion on the slave-trade, then in full vigour, on hearing from 
the skipper who brought young Warrington over that the Virginia estate 
would yield ten times as much if there were but hands enough. 

le ior lately engaged in the Guinea trade, and could supply her lady- 
ship with any number of healthy young Negroes before next full,’ said Mr. 
Trail, obsequiously, 

“* © We are averse to the purchase of Negroes from Africa,’ said the young 
gentleman, coldly. ‘* My grandfather and my mother have always objected 
to it, and I do not like to think of selling or buying the poor wretches.’ 

‘* «Tt is for their good, my dear young sir; for their temporal and their 
spiritual good!’ cried Mr. Trail. “ ‘ And we purchase the poor creatures 
only for their benefit. Let me talk this matter over with you at my own 
T can introduce you to a happy home, a Christian family, and a 
British merchant’s honest fare. Can’t I, Captain Franks?’ 

*t say,’ growled the Captain. ‘ Never asked me to take bite or sup 
vi your table. Asked me to psalm-singing once, and to hear Mr. Ward 
preach : don’t care for them sort of entertainments.’ 

** Not choosing to take any notice of this remark, Mr. Trail continued in 
his low tone; ‘ Business is business, my dear young sir; and I know ’tis 
only my duty, the duty of all of us, to cultivate the fruits of the earth in 
their season, as the heir of Lady Esmond’s estate; for I speak, I believe, to 
the heir of that great property >’ 

‘*The young gentleman made a bow. 

***T would urge upon you, at the very earliest moment, the propriety, 
the duty of increasing the ample means with which Heaven has blessed you. 
As an honest factor, 1 could not do otherwise; as a prudent man, should I 
seruple to speak of what will tend to your profit and mine? No, my dear 


Mr. George.’ ’ 
New Macazine. 


The Atiantie Monthly. Devoted to Literature, 
November 1857,—An American undertaking ; wit! 








Arts, and Politics, 
too little of America. 


| Agra, is to be seen at Mr. Hogarth’s in t 


TT 
and, with one exception, what there is wants originality. The first num- 
ber opens with a notice of no other person than the late Mr. Douglas Jer- 
rold. The Manchester Exhibition, and the Indian Mutiny, or rather a 
notice of Anglo-Indian history touching upon the mutiny at the end, 
form the subject of two other articles. The Mosaics of Florence give rise 
to a fourth prose paper ; and several poetic subjects are drawn from abroad 
Five or six articles or tales are derived from home topics, so far as the 
scene being laid in America; but only two or three are so really Ameri- 
can that you could not by slight alterations change the locality. Of these 
** Pendlam, a Modern Reformer,” is the most characteristic, and the 
best. It is a searching exposure of the folly of weak and extreme views 
in religious and social reforms, and of the wretched results to which they 
lead; though the parties concerned do not seem to feel their wretched- 
ness. There is a home paper on the financial crisis, but abstract, and 
throwing no special light on the subject. 

Every public must know its own wants best, and a stranger can only 
offer a superficial opinion. With much literary cleverness, The Atlantic 
Monthly seems to us to want more variety and home life in its subjects, 
greater solidity in its matter. 

ALMANACKS. 

Of Almanacks which appear year after year upon much the same plan, 
what is there to be said beyond “ Here they are,” particularly marking 
the approach of another year, and generally the lapse of time. In its 
business department, ‘‘ Punch’s Pocket-book” is as full, as precise, and 
as well-arranged as usual ; we think the second part, or “ afterpiece,” 
exhibits signs of repetition or of carelessness, The two “ Farmers’ 
Almanacks,” full of freshness gathered from nature, both contain a large 
amount of practical knowledge, whether on laws, mechanics, or actual 
farming. ‘ Cassell’s Illustrated Almanack,”’ besides the usual informa- 
tion, contains notices of passing events, and a profusion of wood-cuts 
illustrative of the same. 

Punch’s Pocket-book for 1858 : containing ruled pages for Cash Accounts and 
Memoranda for every day in the year, an Almanack, and a variety of useful 
Business Information. The Illustrations by John Leech and John Tenniel, 
In two parts. 

The Farmer's Almanack and Calendar for 1858, being the second after Bis- 
sextile or Leap Year. By Cuthbert W. Johnson, Esq., F.R.S., and William 
Shaw, Esq. 

Morton’s New Farmer’s Almanack for the year 1858. 
Editor of the “‘ Agricultural Gazette,” &c. 

Cassell’s Illustrated Almanack for 1858. 


By John C. Morton, 





Fine Arts. 
INDIAN PHOTOGRAPHS, 

The time seems rapidly coming when every important scene or site, 
and, as far as may be, every memorable event, will stamp its own un- 
erring record of itself in light and shade. Photography will be the in- 
separable follower and exponent of history. — much has been 
done, and is done daily, in this direction. The Crimean war was 
sedulously chronicled by the camera in its localities, its troops, its inci- 
dents, and its leaders; and now we have a first instalment of photo- 
graphic “ mémoires A servir ” to the history of the Indian revolt. 

A series of some thirty views, taken oy Dr. Murray, a resident in 

e Haymarket, and will be 
published under the title of ‘‘ Murray’s Scenes of the War in Agra and 
its Vicinity.” Taken recently—although, we presume, before there was 
any idea how anxious and exceptional an interest would soon attach to 
them—the views are valuable materials for studying and understanding 
the events of the day. 

Here we have the strong dark sandstone Fort of Agra, the present 
refuge, it is said, of six thousand of our countrymen; the Palace Gar- 
den, with the hall of private audience; the Palace of Shah Jehan, with 
the great hall which witnessed Lord Ellenborough’s pompous entertain- 
ments, and its Zenana; the Jumma Musgeed, or Great Mosque; the 
principal street of the city, with its shops protected from a burning sun 
by sloping and projecting screens of grass; the elegant Tomb of Etma- 
ood-Dowlah, built in honour of a faithful Grand Vizier. The celebrated Taj 
Mehal is pictured from several points of view. The tomb of Akbar, at 
Secundra, said to have been erected by himself, is another building of 
red sandstone; and a scene in the garden which surrounds the tomb is 
‘‘interesting in modern times as the location of a large number of Native 
Christians. During a severe famine, numbers of perishing children were 
rescued by Government, and by private benevolence; taught various 
trades, and, amongst others, printing. Government employed the ‘Se- 
cundra Orphan Press’; and it grew into a large and flourishing concern, 
giving employment to many besides the inhabitants of the Christian vil- 
lage. But all has been swept away. The poor Christians themselves, at 
the eleventh hour, were admitted into the Fort of Agra, and so saved; 
but on the 5th of July everything at Secundra was burnt or destroyed 
—the labours of twenty years utterly lost in one night.” The town of 
Bindrabund, sacred to Khrishna, is “a paradise to Brahmins and mon- 
keys,” and proportionately filthy. Hence, too, is taken an ancient and 
massive Hindoo temple, long ruinous—the Mahometans, at the time of 
the Mogul conquest, having, it is said, defiled the hallowed precincts by 
killing a cow within the walls, Futtehpore Seekru, a small town 
twenty-four miles East of Agra, contains the marble tomb of the saint 
Sheikh Selim Cheestin, with a “stupendous gateway,” and the tombs of 
Akbar’s successors. Nynee Tal, the “ Bright Spot” within the Hima- 
laya range, with its lake and beautifully wooded hills, is “a favourite 
resort for those who were able to escape from the heat of the plains, and 
more interesting now as having been for many weeks the refuge of those 
who escaped the massacres in Rohileund.” ; ; : 

The views are fine specimens of photography ; grand in their torrid 
contrasts of light and shade, their palaces of white marble relieved 
against the massive dark of vegetation ; and are on an uncommonly large 
scale—18 inches by 15 each. 

DUBUFE’S 

Some years ago, two pictures by the French artist M. Dubufe, the 
Temptation, and the Fall, excited immense interest in their tours of ex- 
hibition, and most especially in America. The pictures made their ap- 
pearance in the States; and Jonathan’s punctilious propriety was ruffled 
at the charms and allurements of Mother Eve in puris naturalibus. Omi- 
nous signs of condign failure appeared; but the matter was taken up 
from the pulpit by preachers, who would not recognize the impropriety 
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d blood as the actors in a cardinal point of Scripture 
— = tide was stemmed, the current turned. The success be- 
come something stupendous—the weekly receipts of exhibition wholly 


abnormal. 
Duplicates of hen 
. elu 
Me Teggatt s new Gallery in Cornhill. 
<lined on a ’ 
foreboding Adam : 


these pictures—destined for another tour, which, we be- 
Australia—-are now on view at Messrs. Leggatt, 
In the first, Eve, re- 


in the second, the violation of Divine command has 


worked its evil—the tempest roars, the sea-waves swell (in the Garden | 


of Eden!) the lion prowls with glaring eye, and the sinners cower in 
horrible remorse. Both are life-sized works, in the ad captandum or 
scene-painting § style, sustained by the clever unhesitating ¢ drawing and 
manner of a well-practised French artist. There is little enough in 
them, one might have thought, to excite either dismay or enthusiasm— 

though the wheedling Eve might well be. distasteful to the more refined 


perceptions : but ‘they are the kind of thing to make the uneducated 
beholder exclaim, “ How natural!” ‘* How expressive!” or “ How sub- 
lime!” 


We may add, that Messrs. Leggatt’s new Gallery, recently fitted 1 


js one of the most spacious and commodious exhibition-rooms in 
metropolis. 





CRIMEAN TOMBS.* 


Under the ambiguous title of ** The Last of the Brave,” two gall 
officers have performed the reverent and acceptable service of giving, in 
the form both of pictorial representation and of verbal transe ript, a com- 
plete register of all the tombs and graveyards of our perished d soldiers of 
the Crimean campaign. The list includes the privates of the Army and 
seamen of the Naval Brigade no less than the Field-Marshal Com- 
mander-in- chief; and is faithful even to the humble devices on the 
tombs, and the mistakes in spelling. 

Soldierlike, the compilers have done their work, and say little of the 
manner in which it was done; the volume consisting wholly of a copy 
of the inscriptions, lithographic views of the cemeteries, a few hearty 
words of introduction, and some statistical details of the strength of t 
British Army, the numbers of killed, and the like. We are lett to infer 
that Captains Colborne and Brine themselves sketched the places and 
copied the inscriptions ; and that the illustrations, carefully lithographe d, 
have been executed from original designs if not possibly y 

from photographs. The most common material of the tombs is the ordi- 
nary stone of the country, dazzlingly white, and durable though soft 
the masons were mostly the Royal Engineers. 

The inscriptions are gene rally of the simplest kind : sometimes no more 
than the name, and date of death ; often with such additions as ** Died 
from his wounds received at the Redan,” or ‘‘ Erected by his Comrades, as 
a token of their esteem.’ Lord Raglan’s monument itself carries this 

simplicity to the extremest point—being merely a flat tombstone, in- 
scribed “To the Memory of Field-Marshal Lord Raglan, G.C.B., Com- 
mander-in-chief of the British Army in the Crimea ; died 28th Jun 
1855.” Several, including General Cathcart’s, have Russian inscriptions 
(of which no interpretation is give a). A woman ora we here and 
there, a few Sardinians, Mr. Stowe, the administrator of the Times 
Fund, vary at rare intervals the pose & of officers, soldiers, and seamen. 

















so supplied- 


is making the most of her fascinations to conquer the | 


and he would show the door, with greater or 
sioners who might come to ask him in the name of the founders of the ex- 
hibition. In England, on the contrary, everybody hes lent himself with 
the greatest delight to the fancy of Manchester. It is known that England 
is one of the richest countries in Ex urope in galleries of valuable paintings ; 
| all these galleries took to the railway and went by themselves to the Cryst 
| Palace, where places were prepared for them. Not.a lord, or a baron 
an esquire, who did not make it an act f pleasure to contribute t 
adornment of the Manchester E thibition. "Neve r was such a collection of 
chefs-d’ceuvre seen. What extraordinary things there were in that exhi- 
bition! First extraordin: ary thing—the idea of an exhibition of paintings 
originating in the head of the city of Manchester. Second extraordinary 
thing—that eve rybody should accept the idea, and wend all the pictures that 
it may want to the town of Manchester. 


less politeness, to the commis- 

















traordinary thing—that 





people should go to see the exhibition. How y persons would you find 
| in France who would put themselves out of to go and see an exhi- 
bition of old paintings at Mulhausen? Who wo pay a frane for ac 





sion? Nota i th ousand ; not five h indred ; ; two or three hx ndred, perha 
at the most.” —French -Almaiu hk, quote fentley’s Miscellany. 


InpIAN Lerrers or Inrropvctrion.—“ As in all probabi ility the Euro- 
pean will be furnished with several letters of introduction, it may be as 
well to warn him that upon the delivery of those credentials, (which should 
be sent on his arrival by a Sepoy belonging to the hotel or club at which he 
is staying, with his card and address in full,) the following morning he 
should make a personal call, such — g = etiquette observable in In 
He must not anticipate to be cordially ed, er to havea ‘ carte blanc) 
given him to renew his visits whene ver rhe may think proper or convenient ; 
| for é ld resident in In ia, although unbo unded in his hosp taut} 
} must + ave some intimat krowledge of an individual—some insight int 
habits, character, &c., ere he fraternizes with, or allows a Griffin (as a new 
comer in India is termed) *to put his legs under hi Lis mahogany’ whenever 
he likes. He will be received with marked and studied politeness, and then 
bowed out most courteously; and not he has established himself, 
better known (either personally or by report) to the old Indian, 
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inti 

















must he look for anything beyond the polite bow or nod of recognition, and 
perhaps, as a mark of great condescension, an occasional invite. Still, 
should any unforeseen misfortune overtake h then, upon making an 


t has been fair and - 


application to him, (provided that his entire,cond 
ity and interest himself 


ourable,) the old Indian resident will + lax his rigi 
most warmly and heartily in eh half, and serve 1 to the very best of 
his ability and the uttermost _ power but if, on the other hand,gthe 
Griffin has been pas,’ or has acted indiscreetly, he has 





on 
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guilty of any Of 








nothing to « — at the hands of ‘th resident; his letter of introduction 
will not then have the slightest weight wi - } So that, in fact, these 
credentials are not of I e to any ivilian or European on his en- 
trance into Indian li haw’s Overland Guide to India 


nica.—** We had an opportunity of observing that our 
guides had much more etiquette than any of the tribes farther South. 

gave us food, but would not partake of it when we had cooked it; nor \ ‘ 
they eat their own food in our presence. When it was cooked they retired 
into a thicket, and ate their porridge; then all stood up and clapped t 
hands, and praised Intemese for it. The Makololo, who are accustomed to 
the most free and easy manners, held out handsful of what they 
cooked to any of the Balo near; but they refused to taste. They 
very punctilious in their manners to each other. Each hut has its own fire, 
and when it goes out they make it afresh for themselves, rather than tax 
from a neighbour.’’—Z ’s Missionary Travels in South Afri 


SumMary Removat or a Native Nuisancr,—*‘ Should he find, on 


Errquetre in Ar 











uua 





ref 
pasto 





One of the most touching mottoes in its simplicity, and doubtless ir 


truth, is ‘“‘ She hath done what she could” to the grave of ** Sophia | 
Walford, Matron, Barrack Hospital, Scutari.” From the verse-mott 
the following may be selected as among the more chara: terist } 
‘* Though boisterous winds, and Neptune’s waves, 
Have tossed us to and fro, } 

In spite of both, by God’s decree, 
We harbour here below 
| 


And at an anchor here we ride, 
With many of the fleet, 
In hopes again for to set sail, 
Our Redeemer Christ to meet 
(To Quartermaster Burre ll, of t e Leandes 


* Plant, plant wild flowers around their bed, 
Your brothers numbering with the dead ; 
A sacred duty ’tis you owe 
Toall mankind—to friend, to foe 
Gather, gather from yon de 
The snowdrops, crocus, and blue-bell : 
Unsparing strew them o’er each grave ; 
The dead but marks the truly brave. 
(To Men of the Land Transport Corps.) 
* Here lies an old soldier whom yt ust — ud 
He fought many battles both at home and abro: 
But the fiercest engagement he ever was in 
Was the battle of self in the conquest of ein.” 
(Toa Privat of Me 
‘*Unis pour la victoire, 
Du ocldat c'est la gloire : 
Réunis par la mort, 
Des braves c’est le sort.”’ 
(At the Malakoff.) 
Tn artistic decoration, we find nothing more 
obelisk, or a broken column. 
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laborate than a cross, 








The statistics show a total of 2755 killed ix A and 124 in the 
Naval Brigade. 
The Last of the Brave ; or Resting-places of ou len Heroes in the Crimea | 
d at Seutari. By Captains the Honourable John Colborne, th Royal Rifles, | 
te 77th Regiment, and Frederick Brine, Royal Engineers. Published by Ac “¥ 
: n and Co, 


Gleanings. 
NCH VIEW orf THE MANCHESTER Exut 
ves to be an essentially artistic people, almost as much so as the Itali 
and a thousand times more so than the English; yet it never came into the | 
head of the manufacturers of Saint-Quentin, of Mulhausen, o1 any other 
goons industrial centre, to organize an exhibition of paintings. Even let us 
suppose them capable of such a fancy. Where will you find a prop po of | 
pictures willing to lend such for an exhibition at Saint-Quentin, at Mul- 
hausen, or at Rive de Gier? Not one amateur would consent to oat with 
single canvass. Whether he is in the ri or the wrong I do not stop to 


rion.—** We consider 





our- | 
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| 














that which is certain is that he 1 keep his pictures at home, 


inquire ; 





aking possession of his residence, that there exists any nuisances next to 











or in the immediate inity of his compound, such as a small hut on the 
ground adjoining fi or rear of the premises which he orm vies, it 
will be perfectly use fi m to call the Sepoy, (policeman,) attempt to 





compl iin to the owns f the 
endeavours will prove abort 
é coneusict al plan will be to purchase a sm 





property, or to off r to rent the same, Al! his 
The most effect easiest, and most 
ll pig, ed rupees or 10s., have 


safest, 















a hole made in the hut, either at the side or back, and send the unclean 
anim val into the p remises ; appearance or sound of which the whole of 
the inmates will abandon it instanter.’’—Bradsh s Overland Guide to 
India. 

Arrican Risks FI TRaveL.—‘* My men were exceedingly delighted 
with the cordial reception we met with everywhere : but a source of annoy- 
ance was found where it was not expected. Many of their wives had married 
other men during our two years’ absence. Mashauana’s wife, who had 
borne him two children, was among the number 


He wished to appear 
as plentiful as grass, 1 
add, ‘IfI had that fellow, 


m had more wives than one 


not to feel it much ; 
I can get another 
I would open his ear 


saying, * Why, wives 
may go’; but he we 


for ’ As most of 





































I tried to console them by sayi hat they had still more than I had, and 
that they had enough yet it they felt reflection to be galling, that 
while they were nother had been devouring their corn. Some of 
ti eir wives came ry young infants in theirarms. This excited no 
iscontent; and for some I had to k to the chief, to order the men, 
) h: wa married the on) ives some ( yv com] wuons ever } id, te re- 
store them.”’—Livingstone’s Missionary Dre in South Af 
Russ1an Cure ror Inr ' —* There exists in slavery, and even 
in serfdom, a considerable ent of evils arising from improvider 
on the tof the working classes. Among free labourers, go where you 
will, tind improvidence generally prevailing. In the East and in the 
West, in the temperate zone and in the tropics, : thors agree, the la- 
bourer scarcely looks forwai , the day. J rries without any se- 
prospect of a maintenance ; he spends th is gains when he 
first marries, without refi that \ } have half-a- 
dozen additional mouths to f ] sion t old age and 
intirmity, and only some faint} ision even againstsickness. Now aalave 
cannot be improvident, | to him provide is impossible, He de- 
pends on his master: he kn is sich vill be fed and doctored ; 
that when he is } Y : ned: he marries with the 
cheerful consent of his master, who regards children as iable property ; 
id the greater ! ns to bet t more dt me an 













is willingly sup} i uM serfdom the same is true, 
ussian nobleman cannot : sell his serfs from the land they inherit 
he m: y sell the land with eT on it: he can p event the serfs from 
leaving hi l npe] 1 to cultivate the soil. His property 
is valu: to the serfs he possesses, an 
theref 8 ] well treated and in se- 
curing i pl rysical wellbeing. Under these restraints, a serf ma} be 
guilty of some improvidence and recklessness, yet I sufficiently his 
own master to do tl npunit If any seri l ; in such aw 
as to be a scandal hh« urhood, the seigneur s him asa suite 
| able man for a soldier, as well fitted to be food for powder. He is marched 
off, and hi village sees him ore.” —Se "s Bee of the Labouring 
Claes: 
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THE 


HARMONIUM 


SIX GUINEAS. 


ALEXANDRE and SON have inade this HARMONIUM at the lowest price possible, to bring 
the Instrument within the means of all classes. It is in an OAK CASE, with FOUR OCTAVEs, 
is alike calculated for Private Houses and for CHAPELS, and is 

INDISPENSABLE TO THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The attention of Merchants and Shipping Agents is especially invited to this Instrument. 


The SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUM will be taken in Exchange for any of the more expensive description, without loss or diminution 
ALEXANDRE and SON obtained the sole MEDAL OF HONOUR at the Great Exhibition at Paris (1855). 
THEIR HARMONIUMS HAVE BEEN PRONOUNCED THE BEST BY 
ROSSINI, AUBER, ADAM, THALBERG, LISZT, &c. 


AND BY 


The BWrofessors of the Conserbatoire de Waris. 





THE MORE EXPENSIVE HARMONIUMS RANGE FROM 
TEN TO FirtTy-FIVE GUINEAS. 


These are brought to the greatest perfection, 


And are equally adapted to the CHURCH or DRAWING-ROOM, as an Accompaniment to the 
Voice or Pianoforte. 





Messrs. CHAPPELL have just received a number of 


ALEXANDRE’S 


CELEBRATED HARMONIUM PIANOFORTES, 


WHICH COMBINE THE EXCELLENCES OF BOTH INSTRUMENTS, 
The two can be used in combination by the same Performer, or each Instrument is perfect in itself. 
Price, from FORTY to ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY GUINEAS. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
PIANOFORTES BY THE BEST MAKERS. 


From Twenty GUINEAS upwards, which can be thoroughly recommended and warranted. 
Messrs. CHAPPELL and Co. have just 
OPENED A NUMBER OF NEW ROOMS FOR INSTRUMENTS, 


Enabling the Purchaser to select a Pianoforte or Harmonium from the 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON; 


AND CO TRY THE MERITS OF THE VARIOUS MAKERS SIDE BY SIDE. 





FULL DESCRIPTIVE LISTS OF HARMONIUMS, AND OF PIANOFORTES, WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION TO 
CHAPPELL AND CO. 


4 and 50, New Bond Street, and 13, George Street, Hanover Square. 





London: Printed by Joseru Crayton, of 265, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josspu Crarron, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precin ot of 
Whitefriars, in the City of London; and Published by the aforesaid Josurpu Czarron, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, im the 


County of Middlesex,—Satvapar, 7th Novemuer 1357, 
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